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AT EVENING’S CLOSE 


Aaj, hen shades of evening close around 

oxy 4, Then shines the mellow light 

<. Upon some group that may be found 
Me On almost any night, 


z' All eyes are on the pages bent 
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Of some late magazine, 2) 
And yet the group is not intent @ 

On fashion notes, I ween, ¥e) 
But on those verses, which assure & 
The buyer, Ivory Soap is pure. en 


? 
A \"4 though they sing at length its praise 
a In smooth and flowing verse; 
Ghee, Extol its worth in many ways, 
Ww ¥ In maxims brief and terse, 

> Nor verse nor maxim can portray 
(' The virtues of this soap, 

The only way by which one may 

Afford it proper scope, | 

Is this: give it a thorough test, 
And find that Ivory Soap is best. 
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cuses (both poor) for using 


Ignorance soap, namely, ignorance 
about Pearline and the soap habit. 
While Pearline is everywhere acknowledged 
to be a luxury for washing heavy things, for 
delicate things—laces, muslins and fine 
fabrics, plain or colored, which cannot 
stand the rubbing necessary with soap 


Pearline is a necessity 
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HE COULD GO NO FARTHER. WITH A MOAN HE SANK UPON THE GROUND, EXHAUSTED. 


WITH BRUTAL INDIFFERENCE THE GUARDS ATTEMPTED TO DRAG HIM ON” 
Lilustvating “The Story of a Young Man, on Page 2 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 


LL Palestine was aglow with the 

blush of spring. From field 

and garden, from orchard and 

mountain forest, rose the soft and 

perfumed breath of wakening life, 

while earth and Heaven rang with 

the music, the hallelujah, of 

Nature’s choristers. The world 

JUDAS was astir with hope and with glad- 

ness. It was the dawn of the 

new year; the time of the Passover, the celebration of 
Israel’s deliverance. 

Already a large number of pilgrims had reached the 
Holy City, and companies and caravans from all parts of 
the country were hourly arriving. On every hand prepara- 
tions for the great feast were going forward, and the city 
teemed with busy and joyous tHe. 

Yet the affairs of the coming festival did not alone claim 
the attention of the people. A matter of even greater 
importance than the Passover was before them. A feeling 
of expectancy, a subdued excitement, pervaded the air. 
Men gathered together in groups and engaged in animated 
conversation. A topic of unusual moment was uppermost 
in the thoughts of every one. 

Especially did it engage the attention of the Jewish 
authorities. To them it was a matter of the gravest im- 

rt. It formed the one subject of discussion among them. 
Would esus attend the feast? they inquired one of another. 
Would he again dare to defy them? Orders for his arrest 
had been sent to all parts of the district embraced in the 
jurisdiction of Jerusalem, and yet it was rumored that he 
was even now on his way from Jericho, followed by a great 
multitude. . Their fears regarding the effect of his miracle 
at Bethany had been only too fully realized. He had 
eluded them in their attempt to arrest him at the time, and 
now his name was ringing throughout the country, and the 
people were ready to acknowledge him as their leader. 


ax 


|" WAS now but four days from the beginning of the feast. 

The excitement of the citizens and the fears of the officials 
steadily increased. Jesus, the Galilean, had reached the 
village of Bethany. The wildest rumors filled the air: 
He was about to enter the city at the head of an army. 
Thousands. were rallying to his support. He was the 
Christ, the nation’s Saviour. The Passover was to be 
glorified by the final and triumphant deliverance of Israel. 

Look! Along the highway that swept across the brow 
of Mount Olivet, and was plainly visible from the Temple 
porches, came a vast concourse of pilgrims in martial 
array. An army of men was slowly approaching the city 

tes. 

In the midst of the advancing throng, and forming its 
central figure, was a young man riding upon an ass. 

No longer was it a matter of doubt or supposition : Jesus 
of Galilee had returned. He was about to enter the city ; 
not as he had done six months before, at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, quietly and unobserved, but boldly and 
triumphantly, as a leader ; as a king. 

The resurrection of Lazarus had become known to the 
vast army of pilgrims converging upon Jerusalem from the 
various towns and districts of Palestine, and had awakened 
in the people of the provinces their old-time enthusiasm. 
Large numbers had at once sought him out and accom- 
panied him from Jericho to Bethany. Others, coming from 
various directions, had halted at the village and joined those 
already there, waiting for him to set forth for Jerusalem 
after resting over the Sabbath at the home of his friends ; 
while hundreds who had already reached the city, learning 
of his near approach, had gone out to meet him with joy- 
ful acclamations and songs of welcome. 
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A™ now, as the multitude of pilgrims drew near to the 

city and beheld the glittering walls and pillars of the 
Temple standing in majestic grandeur upon its lofty hill, 
their hearts overflowed with fervid emotion, and they 
broke forth into glad shouts and hosannas in honor of him 
who was leading them to the Holy City. With the natural 
ability of people of the East to improvise, their acclama- 
tions soon took a rhythmical and definite form, and ere 
long the voices of the entire multitude were joined in a 
glorious psalm of praise and invocation : 

‘* Give triumph, O Jehovah, to the Son of David! 
Blessed be he, the King of Israel, that cometh in the 
name of Jehovah !”’ 

Yea, he was their King! He would restore the power 
of Israel! As they sang their enthusiasm increased. 
Their voices rose higher and more exultant. In the fer- 
vency of their emotions many of them spread their cloaks 
upon the ground that Jesus might tread upon them, while 
others strewed the road with blossoms and tender branches 
cut from the trees along the way. 

Onward moved the great and imposing procession. It 
crossed the brook at the foot of Olivet, and, mounting the 
slope that led to the gate of the city, passed on through 
the streets toward the Temple. It increased in numbers 
as it went, hundreds hurrying from every quarter to join 
it and swell the chorus. The shouts rang louder. The 
enthusiasm and excitement grew more intense every 
moment. The processionists plucked branches from the 
palms and olive trees as they passed, and waved them in 
triumph. The citizens of Jerusalem ran to their doors. 
What was the meaning of this unusual demonstration ? 
What great personage had arrived ? 
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“ The Story of a Young Man” was begun in the October, 1960, issue 
of the JOURNAL. 
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THE STORY of a YOUNG MAN 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


With lIilustration from Painting on Preceding Page by W.L. TAYLOR 


‘* Who is it?’’ they asked with eager curiosity. 
‘*Jesus of Nazareth!’ called back the multitude 
in proud and exultant answer. 

mid this scene of inspiring jubilation Jesus alone re- 
mained unmoved. In striking contrast to the joyous faces 
about him his countenance revealed a heart of tender sad- 
ness. Again his fellow-men were hailing him as their 
King. e did not now attempt to undeceive them. It 
would be useless. He meekly accepted the royal honors 
they were bestowing upon him. He was their King, their 
Messiah. Their false conception of his sublime office 
made him none the less worthy of their homage. 
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ARRIVED at the Temple, he dismounted and entered. 

The excited throng of pilgrims who had accompanied 
him expected an emnediate manifestation of his powers as 
their deliverer. But after a solemn survey of the scene 
about him he quietly withdrew. The day was drawing to 
a close, and he returned with his disciples to Bethany. 

Though the people were sorely disappointed, the excite- 
ment and disturbance aroused in every agen by the 
day’s events were destined to continue; for on each of 
the following days— Monday and Tuesday —Jesus again 
appeared in the city. To his customary fearlessness there 
was now added a commanding mastership. Without 
opposition he drove from the Temple the dealers and 
money-changers whom he again found profaning the 
Sanctuary. Defying the threats of the authorities and 
scorning the antagonism of the Jerusalemites, he openly 
frequented the Temple, and there taught and healed the 
many who flocked to him; at the same time setting forth 
more plainly than ever his claims to the Messiahship. 

In vain his enemies endeavored to check him. Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Herodians, scribes and priests, uniting in a 
common cause, assailed him with all the strength of their 
combined power and influence. In the pomp of official 
costume and exalted station they set rh one against 
this simple Galilean, while the multitudes looked on. 

They entered into a keen and prolonged controversy 
with him, putting forward their champions of debate to 
entangle him in his talk and elicit from him something that 
would serve to incriminate him before the civil authorities. 

But Jesus was far more than a match for them. Hour 
by hour he unflinchingly met their attack. Alone and 
unaided he repelled their treacherous assaults. His 
straightforwardness put their duplicity to shame, and his 
knowledge and his skill in argument foiled their every 
attempt to entrap him. 

Then suddenly turning upon them, and assuming the 
aggressive, he gave expression with all the force of his 
sublime eloquence to the pent-up indignation of a righteous 
heart; exposing their hypocrisy and corruption in words 
at once so forceful, so’ incisive, so full of bitter scorn and 
spirited rebuke, that his proud listeners cringed before 
him in the consciousness of his overwhelming superiority. 

It was the final and decisive breach between him and the 
representatives of the nation. He had utterly humiliated 
them and disgraced them before the people. It was intol- 
erable, unbearable ; and burning with desire for revenge 
they resolved that nothing should now interfere with 
their determination to destroy him. 
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COUNCIL was accordingly held at the palace of 

Caiaphas, the high priest. Summary measures must 

be taken be the arrest of the Galilean. His defiance had 

already been allowed to go too far. He must be brought 

before the Roman Governor and charged with some capital 

offense. The welfare of the nation, the power and dignity 
of the theocracy, demanded his immediate death. 

But even as they talked they were conscious of their 
impotence. They were powerless to act. It would be 
suicidal, it would subvert their very object, should they 
attempt to lay hold of their enemy in the crowded streets 
or the Temple courts. The excitable provincials would 
rise in revolt. Yet, where else could they find him? 
How would it be possible to take him by stealth ? 

The answer came from a most unexpected source. 

One of his own disciples, Judas Iscariot, came to them 
voluntarily and offered to betray his master. He would 
let them know when and where he could be found, so 
that his arrest could be accomplished without interference. 

Such base treachery astonished even these unscrupulous 
men, yet they did not delay in taking advantage of it, and 
at once paid the man the reward he asked — thirty shekels : 
the price of a siave. 

In common with the rest of the disciples Judas had long 
persisted in the belief —notwithstanding the master’s oft- 
repeated explanations to the contrary —that the Kingdom 
of God was in some way a material one, and that upon 
its establishment he and his fellow-disciples would be 
rewarded with special honors. He was therefore bitterly 
disappointed at the refusal of Jesus to avail himself of the 
opportunity offered upon his entrance into the city on 
Sunday. Now, at last, he realized the truth. His worldly 
hopes and ambitions were shattered. To his sordid, selfish 
mind it was Jesus who had deceived him and wronged him, 
and he determined at once to forsake him and to seek 
revenge by placing him in the hands of his enemies. 

The opportunity was not long in presenting itself. 
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T WAS Thursday night—the night of the Passover sup- 

_ per. The light of the moon rising over the city shone 
dimly through the window of a small room in a house 
in Jerusalem where Jesus and eleven of his disciples were 
gathered together. Judas was not with them. He had 
withdrawn earlier in the evening, while they were yet eat- 
ing, for Jesus and his companions had met at this place to 
celebrate the paschal supper. 





The meal having been finished, 
the remaining disciples now 
reclined about the table listening 
to their master. An unexplain- 
able feeling of sadness cast a 
shadow over the little group. In 
the dim and flickering light of the 
festal lamps they gazed in pensive 
silence upon the face of Jesus as 
he sat in their midst and talked to 
them. There was a melancholy PETER 
pathos, a strange meaning, in his 
words to-night which the disciples knew not how to inter- 
pret. He spoke as though he were about to leave them ; 
as though they were soon to be separated. They knew 
not what it meant, yet their hearts were stirred with a 
vague premonition of impending calamity. Never had 
he seemed so near, so dear, to them. 
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HE hours passed by, and it was nearly midnight ere 
Jesus and the disciples sang the paces Mr hymn of 
the holy supper. Passing out of the house and turning 
their steps in the direction of Mount Olivet, Jesus led the 
way to one of his favorite haunts—a small olive orchard 
called Gethsemane ; a place dear to him as one in which 
he had ofttimes spent the night in sweet communion with 
the Father. 

Leaving the disciples to themselves, he withdrew to a 
secluded spot, apart from the sight and hearing of all save 
One. And there in the stillness and the solitude of the 
midnight hour he sank upon the ground and buried his face 
in his hands. The pent-up emotions of a sublime soul 
overwrought with sorrow broke forth in convulsive 
anguish. In the agony of a tortured and despairing heart 
he cried aloud to God. His sufferings were more than 
he could bear alone. 

He knew of the treachery of Judas. He realized what it 
meant. Even now his enemies were preparing to take 
him. They would put him to death! The doom which 
had so long hung over him was about to be fulfilled. 
But must he die? Must he give up the world, his 
friends, his work? No, no! life was still so full of prom- 
ise, so full of wondrous possibilities. He was young—only 
thirty-three ; he had strength and health; his work was 
scarcely begun. Life was still before him. But, alas! the 
world had forsaken him! His fellow-men would put him 
to death! All was darkness and despair. Oh, for some 
ray of hope; some word of comfort! Did not the Father 
hear him? Could it be that He, too, had forsaken him ? 

But even as he prayed his voice grew softer. A 
Heavenly radiance overspread his countenance. A won- 
drous pe he possessed his being. The storm had passed ; 
fears and despairing doubts were dispelled. His soul was 
at peace. The will of God —it was the light, the answering 
voice, from Heaven. 

Scarcely had he risen when the sound of voices and the 
tramp of feet reached his ears, and a few moments later a 
body of men and soldiers, carrying lanterns, and armed 
with swords and clubs, came upon him. At their head 
was Judas. Stepping up to Jesus he saluted him with a 
kiss. It was a prearranged signal, and the next moment 
the rough pote surrounded Jesus, and, binding him with 
cords, hurried away with him toward the city. 

Awakened from their slumbers by the tumult, the disci- 
ples made a hasty attempt to interfere ; but perceiving 
themselves outnumbered they fled in terror and bewilder- 
ment, leaving their master to his fate. 
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AIAPHAS, with a number of the chief priests and other 
dignitaries, was waiting for him in the council hall of 
his palace. The minds of his judges were already made 
up. Their verdict was predetermined, but due formality 
required that there should at least be a semblance of a 
trial. Accordingly, a number of witnesses were brought 
forward and examined as to the teachings and claims of the 
Galilean ; but their evidence was weak and contradictory. 
It proved nothing. 

Chagrined and angered at his failure to establish a 
formal accusation against Jesus, Caiaphas now turned to 
the prisoner, determined to incriminate him by his own 
words, and solemnly commanded him to answer whether 
he was the Messiah, the Son of God. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, and looking his 
proud persecutor squarely in the face, he replied, with all 
the solemnity of his eloquent voice, ‘‘ I am.”’ 

Caiaphas had gained his point. With feigned horror 
he cried out : ‘* Behold, he has spoken blasphemy !_ What 
need have we for further testimony?’’ And forthwith 
the council convicted him and passed sentence upon 
him ; condemning him to be turned over to the Roman 
Governor in the morning, to be put to death. His per- 
secutors knew full well that the accusation of blasphemy 
was one that the civil law of the Romans would not recog- 
nize, but it would at least serve as a pretext for bringing 
him before the Governor. ; 

Retiring from the hall, Caiaphas and his associates left 
Jesus in the hands of the guards, who gave vent to their 
coarse feelings by insulting and abusing their helpless 





prisoner ; spitting upon him, pushing him about from one 


to another, and, with shouts of brutal laughter, calling 
upon him to manifest his miraculous powers by naming 
those who struck him as they held him blindfolded. ; 

The sun had scarcely risen when Caiaphas and his 
associates hurried their prisoner to the palace of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Governor. Though the hour was 
early the news of the arrest of Jesus had already spread 
throughout the city, and as the court of the Governor was 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 36) 








A Successful Country House at Bryn Mawr 


Designed by CHARLES BARTON KEEN and FRANK E. MEAD, of Philadelphia 





HIS house is in the vicinity of Bryn Mawr, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
The country is one of broad, simple outlines, of rolling hills and green 
valleys. This was taken as the leading motive in the design, namely, 
to keep the outlines strong, simple and broad, in harmony with the 
surrounding hills, and to eliminate all unnecessary and trifling decora- 
tions and details. 

Harmony with Nature was also kept in view in the color treatment, 
and so white was chosen for the general color note, with an old moss- 




































simplicity in form and color, broad, hospitable effect, quaint stonework, heavy 
plastered columns and old-fashioned garden. 

Approaching by the drive, bordered by its low hedges, one reaches the porch, 
which is low, only one step from the ground and exceptionally broad and inviting. 

The columned garden is entered from the porch through a broad plastered stone 
arch. The walks are brick, laid in the old-fashioned way, with designs in brick 
and in white marble built 
in here and there, and are 
bordered with trim box 
hedges. Inside the walks 
are the grass plots with 
beds of old-fashioned, 
hardy, perennial flowers. 

The trellises are covered 
with trailing, fragrant 
vines, such as white 
clematis, wild grape, 
woodbine and trumpet 
vine, and inviting seats 
are scattered here and 
there. Steps and a path 
lead down to the lower 
garden with its trellis and 
lily pond. 


green, weatherbeaten roof. 
ly This house is a return to the true principles of Colonial architecture, with its 
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THE COUNTESS OF EDLA 





KING FERDINAND 


The Only American Girl Who Ever Married a King 





UCH a beautiful love story! With a King for 
the hero and an American girl for his bride. 
And the best of it all is, it is true, and out- 
side the covers of a book, and the only 
story of its kind in all history, for there 
never was but one American girl who ever 
married a King. 

Surely no girl in all the world ever had 
a more wonderful romance than did Elise 
Hensler, of Boston, who married King 
Ferdinand, of Portugal, nearly forty years 
ago. Much has been said and written in 
detail about the matrimonial affairs of 
American women wedded to European noblemen, but the 
one woman who married a King has long been forgotten 
in her native land, although her husband was incomparably 
higher in rank than any of the other titled husbands of 
American wives, and no international marriage was ever 
invested with such exquisite sentiment and devotion as 
was this one; for the hero, as well as being a King, was 
fine and good, and loved his American wife devotedly. 

Our heroine came of simple parentage, which makes 
the story the more wonderful. In the wildest dreams of 
her first youth, when she planned and thought of her future, 
her ambitions probably never dared to soar beyond that 
which Boston had to offer. 

Her parents came to this country from Switzerland in 
their youth, having been married but a short time. 
They went first to New York, and from there they 
removed to Springfield, Massachusetts, where they lived 
with their Swiss servants on Main Street. 
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Her Triumphant Début as a Singer 


WO daughters were born to Mr. and Mrs. Hensler — 
Elise and Louise—and Elise is the heroine of this 
story. The family led a simple, happy life in the 
Massachusetts town, and as Elise and her sister grew 
older they developed rarely beautiful voices, and sang 
like birds with the clear, uncultured notes of childhood, 
until Mr. Hensler employed Signor Guidi, a teacher of 
music, to train their voices. 

After several months of this instruction Elise took part 
in a charity concert given under the direction of Signor 
Guidi in Hampden Hall, and there are some people living 
in Springfield to-day who remember the brilliant success of 
the young singer, who was so easily the star of the occa- 
sion, with her fresh beauty and pure, young voice. She 
made a lovely appearance in her soft, white gown, and her 
manner was so simple and unassuming that her audience 
was charmed. She sang ‘‘ The Storm,’’ a fine operatic 
solo of the time, which immediately after the concert 
became a song of great popularity. 

Soon after this Mr. Hensler determined to remove to 
Boston so that his two daughters might have greater 
advantages in an educational way, and the family took up 
its residence at 32 Carver Street, near Boston Common. 
The Henslers brought with them letters of introduction 
to some of the best families in Boston, and one to the 
Rev. Mr. Peabody, of King’s Chapel. Through the advice 
of Mr. Peabody, Elise entered the choir of the old Boston 
church, and many still recall the earnest young singer 
whose voice was so bell-like and sweet. The two girls 
attended the Winthrop grammar school on Tremont Street, 
and later Elise pursued her musical studies 
under Signor Corelli, the famous teacher 
of singing at that time, whose pupils were 
of the best-known Boston families. 
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King Fell in Love at First Sight 


OUISE HENSLER, the younger sister, 
married a distinguished Boston man, 
and the beautiful Elise joined an opera 
company and appeared in Boston and 
New York with great success, her beauty 
and fine voice winning admiration and ap- 
plause wherever she appeared. Her last 
appearance in this country was in Boston 
in the late fifties, when she took the lead- 
ing part in ‘*‘ The Prophet,’’ a popular 
opera of the day. Directly after this she 
joined a German opera company, or 
troupe as it was called in those days, and 
went abroad, singing in London and on 
the Continent with the same brilliant suc- 
cess that she achieved in this country. 
Finally her engagements led her to 
Portugal, where she sang in opera at 
Lisbon, and here her life’s great romance 
began and her public career ended. 
Her first appearance was in the mag- 
nificent opera house of San Carlos, 
built in 1793. The opera season always 
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By MABEL PERCY HASKELL 


opened on the night of the twenty-ninth of October, the 
date of King Ferdinand’s birthday, this honor being paid 
him as much for his passionate fondness for music as for 
his royalty. This night, naturally, was the most brilliant 
of the whole season, as the entire royal family was present, 
and the audience was a blaze of splendid jewels and 
orders. She sang the rdle of Amina in Bellini’s ‘‘ La 
Sonnambula,’’ and her success was immediate and tre- 
mendous. The audience went wild with enthusiasm over 
the beautiful young singer, whose gentle bearing and sim- 
plicity were a novelty to the Portuguese ; and her bell-like 
voice was wonderful in its sweetness, having improved 
steadily since her first appearance in opera in Boston. Not 
only did the people admire the American song-bird, but 
that night a King lost his heart as well, and a great career 
was cut off, for Ferdinand fell madly in love with the lovely 
American girl and watched her eagerly from the royal box 
as she acted so simply and sang so surpassingly. 


en 
Their Married Life a Dream of Happiness 


HE King soon realized that his passion for the star was 
not a mere infatuation, but a great and mighty love 
that meant more to him than all the world. He sought an 
introduction to Miss Hensler and soon after asked her to 
become his wife. Naturally the American girl was over- 
come by the honor, but soon found that she really loved 
the handsome King, and consented to share any fate with 
him, and to give up her operatic career forever. The King 
was free to do as he wished. His wife, the Queen, had 
been dead nine years, and his only son was married and 
sat upon the throne. He was not an important factor in 
the official affairs of Portugal, and he greatly preferred a 
simpler, plainer, less ostentatious life, heartily disliking the 
pomp and ceremony of royal courts. He had nothing, 
then, to lose, but much that he believed would contribute 
toward life’s happiness to gain; and he unhesitatingly 
determined to follow the dictates of his heart. 

The King was devoted to art, literature and the beauties 
of Nature ; he loved life in the country, and delighted most 
in the society of learned, cultivated minds. In making this 
choice he was prepared to defy all objections that his family 
and the Court might offer to his marriage with an American 
opera singer, and was ready to cut away from all that 
belonged to his former life and to live in delight with his 
beautiful Elise. But, strange to say, his royal relations 
raised no objections to his marriage, and a great attach- 
ment sprang up between them and his American wife, 
whose dignity and grace were so charming that she won 
over the whole Court of Lisbon. 

The marriage took place June 10, 1862, and Queen 
Maria da Pia, Ferdinand’s daughter-in-law, was present at 
the ceremony. Just previous to the wedding the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, brother of Ferdinand and cousin of the 
Prince Consort of England, conferred upon Miss Hensler 
the title of Countess of Edla, by which title she has ever 
since been known. 

The King and Countess took up their residence at the 
Palace of Cintra, a short distance from Lisbon, and there 
the two led an ideal life. Ferdinand proved a gracious 
lover, and his devotion to his wife developed almost to 
worship, the two being like lovers always. They had 
wealth, luxury, royal honors, and a home of great beauty 
—everything, and life was one dream of happiness to them. 





PALACE OF CINTRA—HOME OF THE COUNTESS OF EDLA 


The Beautiful Palace of Cintra Their Home 


|‘ APPEARANCE King Ferdinand was tall and handsome. 

He possessed great personal dignity and wonderful 
charm of manner. He was beloved by all classes, and it 
has been said that he had not a single enemy. He was 
famous for his tender heart, and he never allowed an 
animal to be abused in his presence. An American of the 
Countess’s family has related an incident of the gentle feel- 
ings of the King. While driving with the King and the 
Countess one day, the King noticed a peasant abusing a 
donkey in a wayside field. The royal carriage was 
stopped and one of the outriders sent to express the 
King’s command that the cruelty should cease at once. 

The King was a man of many talents and his gifts were 
of no mean order. He painted with success, and was a 
sculptor and an etcher of remarkable skill. His collection 
of etchings has long been famous in Europe and America. 

The King’s tastes were of the most refined and gentle 
sort. He was an ardent botanist and an enthusiastic land- 
scape gardener. He supervised the laying out of the 
yalace gardens and tended many of his choicest plants 
iimself. In his garden were many trees and shrubs which 
had been procured in Massachusetts, the home of his 
beloved wite, and of these he was especially proud and 
fond. 

It was at Cintra that the King spent his happiest days. 
The estate was many miles in extent, with valleys and 
mountains. An elaborate system of macadamized roads 
was introduced and the vast park was like a garden. 
Plants and trees from all lands were brought here, and, by 
the King’s intelligent arrangement, flourished wonderfully. 


a 
She Could Have Worn the Crown of Spain 


Ts King was never content unless the Countess was at 

his side, and as she shared all his tastes and fancies 
they were always together, she becoming as enthusiastic a 
botanist and Nature-lover as he. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the big, handsome King 
among his flowers, with the lovely, slender lady beside him 
in the Southern sunshine, dressed always in flowing white, 
which the King so loved to see her wear. She grew even 
more beautiful after her marriage, and seemed to expand 
like a flower in the warmth of her royal husband’s love. 
The two always walked on the terrace at sunset, the 
Countess humming softly some favorite air, and the King 
with his arm about her. Indeed, no pastoral lover was 
ever more tender in his first rush of affection than was 
this King to his gentle New England bride. 

The chateau of Cintra the King made like a museum of 
art, the rare objects and paintings having been collected by 
him, and, as his taste was unerring, it was a superb collec- 
tion. It was an enchanting place in which to live, and here 
the two lovers, like a lord and lady of medieval story, held 
their little Court. The Countess sang like a bird for the 
King and his friends, and her wonderful voice was a never- 
failing source of delight to her royal husband, who used to 
play the accompaniments for her as she stood beside him 
and sang his favorite operas. 

Had the Countess of Edla wished it she might have 
been Queen of Spain, for King Ferdinand declined the 
crown of Spain in 1869, soon after his marriage to the beau- 
tiful American girl. _ It was offered to him by General Prim 
and General Serrano, and both the King 
and his lovely wife decided that their 
quiet life, so free from cares of state, was 
infinitely to be preferred to the worry 
and fret of a great European Court. 


an 
Beloved by the Royal Family 


ie 1876, King Ferdinand sent to the 
Boston Public Library, and to the poet 
Longfellow, who was one of the 
Countess’s dearest friends, copies of 
‘*Hamlet”’ and ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice,’’ translated by the King himself 
into the Portuguese language, each vol- 
ume bearing the King’s autograph. 
Sixteen years ago this perfect romance 
came sadly to an end, for Ferdinand died 
in 1885, and since then the Countess has 
lived in retirement in the Palace of Cintra. 
She is visited by members of the present 
royal family, and is greatly beloved and 
respected by them, for they never can 
forget how fine and good was her gentle 
influence over the King, and they shared 
his admiration for her. She is treated as 
if she had been born to the purple instead 
of far across the sea, and had been a 
Princess of the blood instead of the 
daughter of a humble German-Swiss. 




















othy’s Quest ’’ will remember, perhaps, that 
Aunt Hitty Tarbox is a village seamstress 
and dressmaker who goes out by the day in 
Pleasant River and Edgewood, her specialty 
being the making over of boys’ clothes. 
Perhaps they will recall, too, that she uses 
her needle, her scissors and her tongue with 
equal rapidity, and that each of them is 
about as sharp as the other, although she is 
a member of the orthodox church in good 
and regular standing. After thirty years’ 
life in Pleasant River that quiet village has 
proved too small for her genius, and she has 
removed to the more thriving town of Bixby 
Centre, an imaginary place located any- 
where in the State of Maine. Mrs. Strout, 
an old friend from Milliken’s Mills, has 
come to visit Bixby for a day or two; and it is during a call 
upon Aunt Hitty that she gains a general idea of the Author’s 
Reading which has just occurred. Imagine Aunt Hitty, then, 
in a comfortable sewing-chair, her lapboard on her knee, 
workbasket within reach, tongue in excellent running order, 
and one eye always on the road which goes past her window 
—for she is one of the few persons who can make over boys’ 
clothes, conduct a fire of conversation, and miss nothing that 
goes on in the outside world, all at once. 
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MONOLOGUE: Mrs. Silas Tarbox, otherwise 
Aunt Hitty, speaking : 

‘© QTEP right in, Mis’ Strout. I should ’a’ come over to 

see you before this, but I can’t stir from my chair 
to-day, my foot’sso lame. I’m glad you brought your fancy 
work, for I’m so behindhand with my sewin’ I don’t dass 
to lay down my needle. We've had the busiest week of 
the whole summer, and Si not bein’ through with his 
hayin’ we had to keep right along with it, entertainment 
or no entertainment, so I had work inside as well as out- 
side the house. 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


‘“ Oh, yes, the Readin’ was a great success, as every 
thing is in Bixby Centre, when we get round to it ; but it 
made lots o’ work, I can tell you. It’s kind o’ queer you 
don’t have none o’ these things over to Milliken’s Mills— 
but there! there ain’t many small places that’s got the 
talent we have here to the Centre, and talent allers attracts 
talent, somehow. Si’n’ I lived for thirty years in Pleasant 
River, and we know well enough what a dull place that 
was, They couldn’t even get up a funeral there without 
I planned it and managed it. 

‘* No, the entertainment wa’n’t for the church; it was for 
the benefit of the Winter Night Reading Club, but, of 
course, we had to give it in one of the three meetin’- 
houses, for we ain’t got any hall. Oh, yes, I’m a member 
of the club, an’ I was real pleased when they asked me to 
join it, for though I never was a great hand at readin’ to 
myself I like to git into a rockin’-chair and hear other folks 
read out loud. 

._ Is there enough people in Bixby to fill three meet- 
ings? Why, no, there ain’t; but nobody expects to see a 
church filled nowadays. Money? Of course there ain’t 
enough to support three societies, but land! a church has 
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q. are. Wiggin wishes to express her indebtedness to Mrs. Ruth 
: pearl tuart for her “‘ Author’s Reading at Simpkinsville”’ (Cen- 
ury Magazine, September, 1900), which furnished the suggestion for this 


Tonologue — a New England version of that charming Southern sketch.— 
HE Epitor. 


The Author's Reading at Bixby Centre 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Author of “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ Timothy's Quest,” “ Penelope's Progress,”’ etc. 


something else to think about except being supported, I 
guess! For that matter, there ain’t always enough 
Democrats to elect a President, but they go right on being 
Democrats whether they git anything or not. They git 
the fun o’ bein’ Democrats, ’t any rate, if there’s any fun 
in it, or Baptists or Universalists, or whatever ’tis ! 

ox 

** When we come to decidin’ which church we should have 
the Readin’ in there was consid’able talk, and finally we 
settled it by writin’ to the author and askin’ her if she had 
any preference, and she wrote back and said she was a 
’Piscopalian, and we hadn't one of them and couldn’t get 
one to oblige her; and I never had no opinion of ’em any- 
how, for if they was anyways smart they wouldn’t have to 
have their prayers written all out for’em. I forgot to say 
that some of the club wanted a gentleman author. As 
we’d never hed one here before, and might never hev one 
again, some of ’em thought best to have the real article 
while we was about it; but the rest of us concluded a lady 
author’d come cheaper, and Mis’ Stevens settled it by 
declarin’ that she was goin’ to do the entertainin’ and she 
wouldn’t have a man under foot. Yes, of course, Mr. 
Stevens is alive, but she’s got him trained so’t he don’t 
stay inthe house much. They say he keeps store jest so’s 
he can hev a place to stop evenin’s. 

‘* After a good deal o’ talk we agreed to hev the Readin’ 
in the Baptist meetin’-house to please Mis’ Stevens. She 
vowed she wouldn't entertain the author without we did, 
and she has the biggest house in the village and the best 
spare room, and if she happens to be in a good temper she 
takes three tickets besides, so we always flatter her up and 










calm her down all we can when there’s anything going on. 
You wa’n’t brought up hereabouts, so you ain’t familiar 
with the Stover temper; Mis’ Stevens was one of the 
Stovers of Scarboro’, and there was temper enough in that 
family, if it was thinned out, to spread over the whole o’ 
York County. Peace was the youngest, and she lost one 
likely feller by kickin’ the churn out o’ the door jest as he 
happened to pass by one morning ; then she went away on 
a visit to Bangor and married Mr. Stevens. He’s pros- 
pered and she’s dretful ambitious. She’s bound and de- 
termined that Bixby Centre shall keep right up with Bangor 
and Portland. 

‘* They’ ve had these Author’s Readin’s in the cities lately, 
and the Winter Night Club’s ben saving - money for one 
this two years, and they was determined to do it up in 
style, so they wrote to the author they’d decided on and 
told her they wa’n’t goin’ to spare expense, and she could 
have five dollars and railroad fare if she’d come and read, 
and she should stop with Mis’ Stevens at the Upper 
Corner, the one who entertained Thomas B. Reed when he 
was here. She sent word right back that she was expectin’ 
to be in Portland for a month and she could just as well 
come out as not, and wouldn’t trouble us to pay the five 
dollars. She said it would be pleasure and profit enough 
to meet the committee that had been correspondin’ with 
her. I didn’t suspicion that writers was rich enough to 
refuse a five-dollar bill, but mebbe she had money left to 
her by somebody, and was kind of independent. 





MRS. WIGGIN 


‘* * What air these Author’s Readin’s, anyhow?’ said Si. 
‘ Can authors read any better’n other folks?’ 

‘*** T dunno as they can, an’ I dunno du they can,’ says I. 
‘I suppose we’ve got to resk our twenty-five cents an’ 
hear ’em, before we can say.’ 

** When the author was writin’ to the secretary of the club 
she put in a newspaper piece showin’ how folks paid a 
dollar and a half a ticket to hear her read in Cleveland. 
Si said if anybody was willin’ to pay that price to hear an 
author, and a lady one at that, read her own writin’s it was 
a case of fool and his money bein’ soon parted. The 
secretary hed to come out real blunt and plain and say we 
allers hed got the best in Bixby Centre for twenty-five 
cents, and we cal’lated we allers should. 


ox 


‘*Of course it wa’n’t what you would call ‘skilled labor,’ 
anyway. She didn’t make no pretense hardly ; she read 
straight along, good and clear, but she wa’n’t no elocution- 
ist, and she didn’t act out anything a mite. In one way 
she can’t hold a candle to that Miss ——., what’s that 
black-haired girl’s name that’s cousin to Mis’ Tucker of 
the Lower Corner? Well, anyway, she graduated at a 
school of oratory, and she’s ben here twice an’ recited 
‘Asleep on the Switch’ and ‘ The Maniac.’ It comes 
high, for she has to be drove to and from the deepot, have 
her supper and breakfast and a dollar in money; but you 
can’t have the same old thing all the year round ; folks get 
tired of it and the house won’t be filled 

**Mis’ Tucker says her covsin’s got real talent, and I guess 
she has. She’s got courage, anyhow, and lungs! They 
say she took a gold medal the time she graduated. The 


“ EVERYTHING WENT OFF AS NEAT AS A PIN 
WHEN WE ONCE GOT THE READIN’ GOIN’” 


whole class stood up ina row and recited ‘The Maniac,’ 
and she outscreeched all the rest without half trying. 
Did you ever hear it, Mis’ Strout? The girl in the piece 
is as crazy as a loon, but she don’t know it, and at the 
end of every verse she says, ‘/ am not mad! Iamnot 
mad!’ Well, this reciter — what zs her name now?— 
I know it as well as | do my own! Her mother was 
one o’ them hombly Muckfords that used to live over 
on the Flag Medder road. Well, anyway, the rest 
o’ the class jest said ‘ / am not mad’ in the craziest way 
they could; but when it come her turn they say she 
put in a screech right in the middle that you could ’a’ 
heard all over the county, and the judges fairly leapt right 
out o’ their seats on the platform. There wa’n’t no dis- 
cussion as to who should have the medal; she earned it 
and she got it. She’s splendid—Eldora Duncombe-— 
that’s her name, and I’m glad I’ve got it at last—but 
so many of our ladies here sleeps alone in their houses at 
nights that they told Mis’ Tucker they couldn’t go hear 
her cousin any more unless she read quieter pieces ; 
an’ she said if she read quieter pieces what would be 
the good of knowin’ elocution? 


or 


This author wa’n’t no elocutionist and no screecher 
neither, but she hed a kind of a takin’ way with her after 
all—I must say that; though Si thought her hair was full 
red to read in public with. Did you hear how handsome 
the church looked? If speakers don’t like the pulpit we 
gen’rally move it one side and have a marble-top table 
with a pitcher of water and a tumbler, and a boquet of 
verbenias on it; but there was a girl from Lowell summer- 
boardin’ at Mis’ Doctor Smith’s— Hazel Perkins her name 
is—an’ she’d ben to an Author’s Readin’, an’ she offered to 
decorate the platform jest like a parlor. It looked hand- 
some, but land, it was queer! I never see such a collec- 
tion of onnecessary things in my life. Si said it looked to 
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him as‘¥f the Old Boy’d ben havin’ an auction on it! And 
the trouble that Perkins girl took, borrowin’ from all the 
neighbors that lived within a mile o’ the meetin’-house ! 
Why, I declare, the audience stared so at the decorations 
they didn’t pay no kind of attention to the reader. We 
ain’t got so much furniture round here that we don’t know 
the looks of our neighbors’ things pretty well, and every- 
body was cranin’ and gapin’ and studyin’ to see who'd 
ben asked to lend and who hadn't. Si told Miss Perkins 
if she’d ’a’ put on a bed and a cook-stove the author could 
‘a’ kep house on the platform and ben real comfortable. 


ox 


‘* There was Mis’ Trowbridge’s banquet lamp that her 
children got for a prize, sellin’ Magic Soap (and there ain’t 
much magic in it, | can tell you that, unless you mix con- 
sid’ able elbow grease with it !); I thought it was real good 
in the Trowbridge children to lend that lamp, for it’s the 
only namable stick o’ furniture they’ve got in the room 
they call their parlor, and they set great store by it. 
They'd never lighted it up ’cause they couldn’t afford kar- 
osene, but anyway Mis’ Trowbridge never read a book in 
her life, | guess, and Dan Trowbridge goes to bed at sun- 
down; Salomy Trowbridge—she’s the fourteen-year- 
old girl—never took her eyes off the lamp the whole 
evening, and once when it kind o’ flared up, and she 
thought it was goin’ to scorch the pink shade, she went 
right up on the platform and turned it down so’t the author 
couldn’t hardly see to read. Almiry Berry’s reflecting 
lamp was on the stage, too, and hanging from it was an 
ear o’ corn gilded, with a thermometer let in where some 
o’ the kernels was took out—it looked real kind o’ cute ! 
Widow Buzzell’s wicker chair and walnut table set in the 
centre, and if she hadn't bronzed up the chair with 
Diamond Paint so’t nobody recognized it! Diadema 
Bascom’s foreroom rug was on the floor, and my 
Batterbug lace tidies on the pulpit chairs. My lunge stood 
in the back with an African over it, and a couple of sofy- 

illows stood up on end. What the Perkins girl wanted 
it there for beats me, for no author that I ever see would 
lay down while she was readin’, and after it’s over she’d be 

lad to go home and go to bed, | should think. I didn’t 
fixe it a mite that Miss Perkins put the African over it, for 
we'd just had it new covered with emmanuel cloth and it 
looked real handsome and shiny ; Si’s awful fond of lunge- 
ing, and [ thought I’d buy something this time he couddn’t 
lunge out! Well, if you have a decoratin’ committee I 
s’pose you've got to give ’em their heads and let ’em 
decorate ; so I didn’t say nothin’ to Miss Perkins. 


ax 


‘*On the piano was my marble statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
and Mis’ Emerson's pair of tall vases that Huldy Packard 
sent her from Indiana. Miss Perkins had filled ’em full of 
goldenrod, but when Judge Thomson come and seen ’em 
standin’ on his wife’s new upright pianer he said he couldn’t 
have that nohow ; so when the audience was seatin’, and 
before the Readin’ began, Miss Perkins had to empty the 
water out o’ the vases and stick peacock feathers in’em ; and 
then when the author come her cousin was with her, and 
she didn’t like the peacock feathers ’cause they was un- 
lucky ; so poor Miss Perkins hove ’em out the winder and 
set the vases on the pianer upside down. They’re awful 
hombly, anyway, and they look ’bout as well empty as full, 
an’ standin’ ’em bottomside up don’t hurt the pattern any. 

‘* The Perkins girl went out on the church steps and cried, 
she was so hoppin’ mad, and when I slipped out o’ the 
back pew to see if I could borry a piece of ice to put in the 
author’s pitcher I see Freedom Cobb, that’s home from 
Dartmouth College, tryin’ tocomforther. She don’t know 
that he courts Mis’ Doctor Smith’s boarders right along 
summer after summer. Mis’ Smith couldn’t hold ’em, 
her meat’s so tough, if Freedom didn’t kind o’ keep ’em 
contented courtin’ of ’em! I was sorry for her; but 
there, it wouldn’t ’a’ done to spill water down into the 
Thomsons’ new pianer the way we done into the one we 
hired from Edgecombe Falls. Mis’ Thomson only let us 
have hern on condition that we wouldn’t ask Clarence 
Cummins to play on it. He’s had lessons for three years, 
and then, anyway, he’s naturally strong in his fingers and 
powerful muscled all over. You'd certainly think he 
wouldn’t leave a key on the instrument when he gits 
warmed up. He’s a great favorite with the deef, and 
we've got a lot o’ deef folks at Bixby Centre. 

‘** Did you hear anything said about the minister’s intro- 
duction? That’s kind o’ queer; the Congregationalists 
was real proud of his remarks. Of course there’s most 
every sect represented in the Winter Night Club, and then 
there’s some of the members that wouldn’t know a sect if 
they seen one in the middle o’ the road, though they do 
call this a Christian country. We said if the entertainment 
was held in the Baptist church our minister had ought to 
make the opening remarks. We've gota real smart man 
in Mr. Hobson ; some think he’s too old, but there! we 
was about wore out with young students during them four 
years when we didn’t have no settled pastor. Si says to 
me: ‘I declare I’m tired 0’ settin’ in meetin’ Sunday after 
Sunday and hearin’ the law laid down to me by them half- 
fledged boys. Let’s have a minister that’s feathered out,’ 
said he, ‘ even if we hev to pay a little more !’ 


ot 


** Well, Mr. Hobson’s makin’ the introduction didn’t leave 
anything for the Methodist minister to do, and his wife was 
as mad as hops, but we pacified her by askin’ him to give 
the author a vote of thanks after the Readin’, and by puttin’ 
her on the reception committee that met the author at the 
deepot. The Perkins girl wanted the deepot decorated 
with goldenrod, but the president of the club said we’d 
got to leave something to do in case the folks that wrote 
‘Paradise Lost’ or ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ should come to 
Bixby to read. So we had the winders washed and the 
stove blacked, put a new chimbly on the lamp and carried 
the fly-paper into the telegraph office, and Si said the 
deepot looked as if ’twas goin’ to be married; but the 
author swished right through it and never looked at the 
stove nor the winders, so we had our labor for our pains. 

‘* The weather looked a little mite lowery at noon, and 
Mis’ Stevens was afraid she’d have to git out her covered 
carry-all to go for the author, but the sun came out and it 
breezed up real nice just after three o’clock. I don’t think 
Mis’ Stevens was ever uglier or contrarier in her life than 
she was that afternoon, but we excused her, for she was 
most tired to death. Her hired girl is sick, and she’d ben 
helpin’ her cook up flour-food for the author, sellin’ tickets 
over to the Centre, and finishin’ a_worsted-work ‘ God 
Bless Our Home’ to hang over the spdre-room bed. Si said 
he guessed the comp’ny would find out before she left that 
house that God done the only blessin’ it was likely to git, 
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and he was about right. She didn’t like it a mite because 
Mis’ Doctor Smith shook hands with the author first, and 
it was kind o’ forth-puttin’. Mis’ Stevens is the pres- 
ident of the Baptist and Mis’ Doctor Smith of the 
Congregational Ladies’ Aid, and most of the quarrelin’ 
and pull-haulin’ in the churches is between them two 
societies. They aid the church consid’able, I s’pose, but 
they do hender each other awi’ly; I’ll say that for ’em! 

‘* Well, it turned out a beautiful night, and the meetin’- 
house was packed to the doors. Everything went off as 
neat as a pin when we once got the Readin’ goin’, but the 
committee had consid’able trouble at the start. First there 
was the fuss I told you ’bout Mis’ Thomson’s pianer, and 
Hazel Perkins hed to hev her cry out on Freedom Cobb’s 
shoulder, and then it turned out there wa’n’t no ice for the 
water-pitcher ; and those that hed reserved seats in the 
choir was in trouble. You see Miss Perkins hed put 
appleboughs along the front o’ the singin’-seats and on top 
o’ the organ. There must ’a’ ben caterpillars’ nests in’em, 
and I s’pose the Decorating Committee hed et their lunch 
up there and dropped crumbs, but ’t any rate the folks 
was kep’ busy killin’ ants an’ caterpillars. One woman 
that was a stranger to me said she didn’t cal’late to pay 
extry for a seat an’ then be et up in it. 

‘* The next thing was that Doctor Woodside couldn’t be 
found to take the author up the broad aisle on his arm and 
hand her over to the minister. I was’bout sick o’ trottin’, 
but I went out again and found him settin’ in the grave- 
yard as comf’table as could be, smokin’ there on a tomb- 
stone, with the full moon shinin’ on his white hair. He’s 
one o’ the smartest men in town, but some folks call him 
kind o’ queer in the head. He does spend a good deal 
of his time in the graveyard, but Si says it’s only natural 
because most of his patients is there! Then, as if that 
wa’n’t enough, Vilruvias Bennett, that was sellin’ tickets at 
the door, was called home, and they wanted Si to take his 

lace, an’ Si was huntin’ after Almiry Berry’s horse that 
ad broke away an’ carried part o’ the meetin’-house fence. 


ox 


** You'd heard Vilruvias’s brother, Abel Bennett, died that 
night, didn’t you? Well, did you know how suddent it 
was? He’d never hed a sick day in his life, so we hed 
no hopes of ever gettin’ red of him; though there wa’n’t 
a worse husband nor father nor neighbor in Bixby. His 
mother hed consid’able better ’a’ named him Cain than 
Abel, but you can’t never tell by lookin’ at little mites o’ 
bald-headed, red-faced things in cradles whether they’re 
going to turn out Abels or Cains. Well, he’d refused to 
buy a ticket to the Readin’, and he never would let his 
wile join the club; but about half-past six o’clock the 
very night o’ the entertainment he eat a hearty supper of 
brown bread and pork and beans, got up and took his 
hat, kicked the dog and the cat and cuffed the children, 
which he’d done every night and mornin’. faithful for 
twelve years, went out the side door and expired right 
there on the rubber door-mat where Mis’ Bennett would 
have to step on him to get out; and it'll be easier fora 
camel to get through the needle’s eye than for him to git 
int’ the Kingdom, that’s all I’ve got to say, and I’m a 
woman 0’ few words ! ) 

** Nobody knew what Vilruvias was called away for till 
after the Readin’, so there wa’n’t no excitement at the enter- 
tainment. The author said afterwards when the committee 
was givin’ her a colation (it was an elegant one, too— 
lemon pie and jelly cake and marble cake and caraway 
cookies, and root beer and lemonade) that if she had 
known it she should ’a’ ben afraid it was a bad sign. 

‘** Not if you’d ever hed Abel Bennett for a neighbor,’ 
said Si; and he was about right, though it sounds hard to 
say it, and he didn’t but jest a few times ! 

‘* No, I ain’t said much about the Readin’ itself, for ef 
you’re on a committee you’ re too busy to listen to anything 
that goes on. The author looked pretty and appeared 
pretty ; she got on first-rate with Mis’ Stevens, and gave 





her a book, with writin’ in the front of it, that Mis’ Stevens 
keeps on her marble-top table in the parlor. Si says ef 
Mis’ Stevens ever wants to dispose of it the writin’ will 
spoil the trade, but | tell him the author meant all right, 
and Mis’ Stevens is too well off to sell a present that was 
give to her, anyway. The audience was real pleased with 
the author, and she said they was awful easy to read to, 
and awful quick at takin’ a joke ; but I told her it wa’n’t no 
ordinary State o’ Maine audience she hed in Bixby: a 
place that has its three churches and two settled ministers 
and four college graduates, an’ a Readin’ Club an’ a High 
School and a drinkin’ fountain! She said no, she couldn’t 
expect to meet with such folks everywhere, but the remem- 
brance of hevin’ once enjoyed sech advantages would 
keep her up when she was hevin’ hard times in other places. 
I thought that was real modest and pretty of ker. 


or 


‘* She wa’n’t no great reader, as I say, and she wa’n’t no 
great writer for that matter, and I can’t hardly see why 
they should make a fuss over her in the cities. er stories 
might ’a’ happened anywhere most ; they never did happen, 
I s’pose, but they sounded so natural and likely that it 
couldn’t ’a’ ben much work to write’em down. I declare 
if she’d ’a’ ben here this afternoon and took down what 
we've said, ’twould ’a’ ben ’bout as good as what she 
read that night. I wouldn’t wonder if I could write a 
couple of books a year jest like hers, but I don’t s’ pose it 
pays so well as goin’ out by the day sewin’, an’, as Si says, 
we’re in this world for a livin’, not for notoriety. 

‘* The next mornin’ the committee went to the deepot 
to see the author off, and the four young men ushers was 
there, too, with the biggest and about the hombliest 
boquet I ever set eyes on! I don’t hardly know how she 
could ’a’ took it in her hand without changin’ color. I got 
there first, and I was glad I did, for the deepot master hed 
forgot and laid out that old fly-paper all over the benches 
in the waitin’-room, and I had a chance to yank it out o’ 
sight and dust down the stove-pipe before she come in. 
Mis’ Stevens looked real smilin’ for once, and asked her 
to come back and make her a visit when it was cooler 
weather and her hired girl was over the whoopin’-cough. 

‘* Mr. Hobson was there, and he handed her an envelope 
with two railroad tickets to Portland inside of it. It was 
just like him to buy the tickets and put ’em in an envelope ; 
the other minister would ’a’ counted the dollar and seven- 
teen cents into her hand—and just as she was gettin’ on 
the train the president of the Readin’ Club stepped up 
and presented her with an album that hed the photographs 
of all the members pasted in it. 


ox 


‘* Si says it ain’t the handsomest club in the United States, 
even when it gets its best clothes on; but that’s nothin’ 
but a man’s way of runnin’ down women’s clubs. We 
ain't all good lookin’, to be sure, and most of the pictures 
was taken in country daguerreon saloons, where they don’t 
flatter folks up much. I did kind o’ wish Lowisy Burrage 
hed hed her new teeth and Aurelia Hanson her waved 
front piece before they was taken, but the author was too 
tickled for anything to git such a handsome present, and 
she said so; and says the president of the club to her, 
‘ You ain’t a mite tickleder’n we be to give it to you!’ 
Then the train went off, the author lookin’ back from the 
platform, the committee wavin’ their handkerchiefs, and 
Mr. Hobson ‘n’ the four ushers swingin’ their hats at her. 

‘* All in all it was ’bout the most successful entertain- 
ment we ever hed here to Bixby, and we made forty dollars 
clear, though the land knows we put work enough into it 
to make seventy-five! There’s one thing certain, wher- 
ever that author goes readin’ she won’t find any place 
that'll do the thing up in the same style as the Winter 
Night Club did when it entertained her at Bixby ! 

‘* Must you go so soon, Mis’ Strout? Well, it’s ben real 
nice to see you and hear all the news from Milliken’s Mills.’’ 





To Make a Postage Stamp Collection™ 


By MacCLUNG STRICKLER 


OME months ago two postage stamps of 
the Island of Mauritius, an English 
colony off the east coast of Africa, were 
A sold in Paris for over ten thousand 
dollars, and frequently rare varieties 
are purchased at one connad dollars and 
upward. The extent to which stamp collecting 
has increased in recent years is not generally 
appreciated. It is one of the hobbies com- 
bining pleasure and instruction, and deals 
with such a variety of subjects as to make it of greater 
educational value than most other forms of diversion. 

Since 1847, the year in which the first series of postage 
stamps was authorized by the United States Government, 
the various issues have been adorned with the portraits of 
distinguished men, and scenes and events commemorative 
of the nation’s growth and progress. 

Most people have treasured some of the old letters and 
papers of the family, and the varieties of stamps that may be 
gathered from this source alone will be found sufficient to 
make a good beginning ofa collection. Several specimens 
of one kind will naturally come into one’s possession, but 
these can be exchanged with other collectors to advantage. 

It is not the age of a stamp that in all cases determines 
its value, but rather the quantity issued—many varieties 
having appeared in recent years which are desirable. 


ont 


Grane collecting is steadily growing in popularity as a 

pastime for women, being favorably adapted to them in 
a number of ways. It is essentially an indoor amusement ; 
it is restful and quieting after the mind has been busily 
occupied with duties, and has no unpleasant features. 
Being carried on largely by correspondence the oppor- 
tunities afforded those living in the small towns are almost 
equal to those enjoyed in the cities. The care with which 
the specimens are handled and mounted, and the taste 
and originality displayed in the arrangement of the various 
issues, have much to do with the appearance of a collec- 
tion, and a woman, by reason of her natural artistic tastes, 
is obviously well fitted for the avocation. 

It is not necessarily the large collections which make 
the best showing or give the greatest amount of pleasure. 











Many of the smaller ones, containing only 
the issues of the United States, and perhaps 
those of a few foreign countries, make a fine 
appearance. It is the individual ideas used 
to bring out the effects that make an album 
most attractive. Specializing, by which is 
meant the selection of certain countries, is 
being much favored, as many persons of 
limited time prefer to make a good showing 
in a few countries rather than to gather parts 
of all issues and have them more or less scattered. The 
United States and a few of the British colonies, particu- 
larly North America, are frequently selected. 


oor 


HE album has been generally accepted as the best repos- 
itory in which to keep a collection. Thus kept the 
specimens are seen to the best advantage, and any variety 
or issue may be classified so that it can readily be found. 
A blank book, ruled off, with a margin of two inches at 
the top, makes an inexpensive album. Only the right- 
hand page of the book should be used, so that when 
opened or closed the stamps will not catch nor rub 
together. The first few leaves should be reserved for the 
issues of the United States, and an extra page or two for 
those of England, France and Germany. The printed 
album, with the countries alphabetically arranged and the 
issues in regular order, will oe found of advantage. 

The old practice of pasting the stamps flat has long been 
superseded by the use of the hinge, a small piece ot 
gummed paper about an inch long by a quarter of an inch 
wide. This is bent near the middle with the gummed side 
out; the smaller part being attached to the top of the 
stamp and the larger to the album. The hinge allows the 
back of a specimen to be easily examined and may be 
peeled off without injury to the stamp or album. A con- 
venient receptacle for duplicates is made by pasting strips 
of paper across the pages of an ordinary account-book, 
leaving the upper half of the strips open, in which to insert 
the stamps. The hinge should be moistened only slightly ; 
all particles of paper should be removed from the back ot 
a stamp, and when a number of like specimens are obtained 
the best one always should be selected for the album. 
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The Gibson PLlay 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 


Author of Mr. E. H. Sothern’s Play, ‘Captain Lettarblair’’; ‘‘ The ‘Cranford’ Play,”’ etc. 


A Two-Act Comedy Based Upon Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s Series of Pictures of “ A Widow and Her Friends,” Now Being Published in “Life” 
Made with the Full Permission of Mr. Gibson 


WITH PICTURES BY MR. GIBSON, THROUGH THE COURTESY OF “LIFE” 

















The First Act 
A SPECIAL WORD: All rights in this play are re- [ Discovered, ROSINE, at table, opening florist’s boxes. - PEOPLE OF THE PLAY 
served by The Curtis Publishing Company. But per- RosiNE: Carnations, lilies, violets and roses—as usual ! THE WIDOw, ELINOR Cary, a Gibson Girl 
mission is hereby granted to the readers of The Ladies’ And as usual Madam orders them to be sent to hospitals. THE AUTHORESS, ARABELLA BABBLES, too stout to be a Gibson girl 
Home Journal for an amateur production limited to one This perpetual mourning is grating on my nerves. If THE SuiTors, Mr. SLOCUM, M. VALLONVILLE, MR. Poor, 
performance only. The request is simply made that Mrs. Cary doesn’t soon begin to take notice I shall give MR. ASHBURTON 
there shall be printed on each program the following warning. It injures one’s self-respect to stay in a place THe Lawyer, KATE HOOD, another Gibson girl 
acknowledgment: ‘This play is produced by special per- where the drawing-room furnishes no material whatever THE Doctor, DOCTOR BOTTLES 
mission of the publishers of The Ladies’ Home Journal, for conversation in the kitchen. (Ring at front door.) THE MAID, ROSINE 
and of ‘Life.’’’ It should be expressly understood that There’s carnations now! And I’ve got to tell the poor, THE LOVER, FREDDIE MARSHALL 
all kinds of professional performances are forbidden. dear man that Mrs. Cary is not at home. What if I as : pore P 
Dare I—— Yes, I will! (Hastily turns man’s portrait Fine, the present CE, SEP Se See 
face down on table and places carnations in vase by 
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woman's portrait.) There! 
coming! (Takes salver and goes to door.) \t’s for your 
own good I’m keeping you. [Opens door. 

Mr. Stocum (al door): Mrs. ry——? 

Rosine: Not at home, sir! (Receives card.) But, of 
course, you know that that is a mere fiction. 

Mr. Stocum (amazed): Eh? (Enters.) What! Cary’s 
photograph turned down, and my flowers beside hers ! 

Rosine (closes door behind him): As you say, Mr. 
Slocum, it is significant ! 

Mr. SLocum: Significant ! Ishouldsayso! (Arranges 
flowers.) \wish I'd sent her the full dozen! (7akes rose 
Jrom a box and adds to carnations.) There, that fills them 
out! Tell her I’m here! Yes, yes (as RoOSINE hesitates), 
I’ll—as future master of the house — take the responsibility. 

Rosine: Very well, sir. [Ring. 

Mr. Stocum (as Rosine goes toward door): Wait! 
Get rid of the other fellow, first! It might create envy ! 
[ Tiptoes into library singing Wedding March. 


ALCOVE 
C~ARO cr OcnaAiIR 


Base of! HEAVY PORTIERES ny 


(Ring repeated.) Coming, 








ARCH TO T 
Ligrarny SOCK PLANO To 
STREET 
RE TABLE ocnain 
PLACE 


PLAN OF STAGE FOR FIRST ACT 


Rosine (alone): Envy! ha, ha, ha! (Ring repeated in 
nervous jerks.) Now for lilies! (Substitutes liltes-of-the- 
valley for carnations.) Don’t do that! (as rings are 
ree. You make me nervous! [Opens door. 

. VALLONVILLE (at door): Madame ze Vidow Cary 
—? [Gives card. 
RosINE: Not receiving, sir—which is only an English 


idiom. : , 
M. VALLONVILLE (amazed): Mais certainement! 
(Enters.) Quoi, donc! My leelies ! 


RosINE: Monsieur, you are quite right; it is marked! 

M. VALLONVILLE : She notice zem at last — my leelies, 
so pure, and so expenseef! (Adding rose to lilies.) 
Announce me to Madame! Yes, I absolve you; as head 
of the household I absolve you. (Ring.) Vait! Arrival! 
I conceal myself, lest I kill him! [Sips into Hbrary 
singing Wedding March. 

OSINE: Ha, ha, ha! Now violets, it’s your turn! 
(Changing flowers.) Vi you do that (as ring is ave 
in couplets) 1 send you to the hospital! [Opens door. 

Mr. Poor (at door, giving card): Mrs. Cary continues 
to see no one, I suppose? 

Rosine: True, sir! But you mustn’t infer that she has 
lost her sense of sight. 

Mr. Poor (puts on glasses amazed): Bless my soul! 
(Enters.) Eh, what’s this! 

RosINnE: You're as modest as your violets, Mr. Poor, if 
you don’t call it pointed — pointed ! 

Mr. Poor (adds rose to violets): Take her my card! 
Yes, yes, | suppose no one has a better right! [Aing. 
[Mr. Poor sigus silence to ROSINE and waddles off into 

library singing Wedding March. 

ROsINE (a/one): Ha, ha, ha! And now for roses! 
(Changes flowers ; puts one rose in vase. Ring continues 
without pause.) Coming, coming, coming! [Opens door. 
(Mr. ASHBURTON at door gives card and turns to go. 

ROsINE: Mrs. Cary begs to be excused, sir ! 

Mr. ASHBURTON : Quite so! 

RoOsINE: Pardon, sir, it is not quite so! 
these social metaphors. 

Mr. ASHBURTON (puts monocle into eye) : How quaint! 
(Entering.) What dol see there! Yes, it is my roses, or 
more truly, it are my rose. 

ROosINE: Conspicuous, indeed, Mr. Ashburton! It’s 
not my place to supply Madam’s callers with adjectives, 
but in a witness-box P should swear that it is conspicuous. 

Mr. ASHBURTON: Tell her I’m here. _ [.Si/s at piano. 

ROSINE (removes rose from vase): At your own risk! 

Mr. ASHBURTON: Of course ; every man marries at his 
own risk. [Picks out Wedding March on piano. The other 
Suitors enter from library and look at him inquiring. 

ROSINE (with four poof on salver): Gentlemen, I may 
have to keep you waiting. Doctor Bottles is with Madam ; 
also the famous authoress, Miss Babbles, is reading to her. 


or 


(Suitors signify assent; ROSINE exit, screen. A pause 
Sollows, during which Svuitors assume proprietary 
attitudes, each glaring angrily at the others. Mr. 
ASHBURTON strums Wedding March, Mr. Poor hums 
it, Mr. Stocum whistles it, and M. VALLONVILLE (/atfoos 
it on hat with cane. 

ROSINE (entering, screen): I’m very sorry, gentlemen ! 
There is some misunderstanding! Mrs. Cary 

Suitors (together): Lunderstand! [ They prepare to go. 
[Jmperative ring ; the Suitors pause, while ROSINE opens 

door. FREDDIE MARSHALL enters. 

ROSINE (preventing him): Pardon, Mr. Marshall, but 
Mrs. Cary —— 

Mr. Stocum: Is not at home ! 

M. VALLONVILLE: Does not receive ! 

Mr. Poor : Sees no one ! 

Mr. ASHBURTON : Begs to be excused ! 

[FREDDIE glares at them angrily, strides into library. 
Suitors exclaim amazed. 

Mr. Poor (oratorically) : The time has come to speak ! 

M. VALLONVILLE: But we have not been introduced ! 

Mr. ASHBURTON: Hangceremony! We have met here 
daily for three months, ever since that memorable night we 
spent on yonder doorstep, each waiting to be first to offer 
condolences to the widow. 

[All bow, hand on heart, repeating, ‘‘ The Widow !”” 

Mr. Poor: The -errand of each is the same—the 
Widow! (Al repeat, ‘‘ The Widow!”) When, lo! 
enter, with masterful air, a stranger! (Shakes finger 
toward library.) We must combine against this stranger ! 
We must form a syndicate —a Widow Trust ! 

ALL: Excellent! A Widow Trust ! 

Mr. ASHBURTON : But she can’t marry all four of us, 
you know. 

Mr. Poor: She shall choose from among us ! 


I am sick of 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Mr. Stocum: But how can we read her inclinations 
when she always is not at home? 

Mr. Poor : Gentlemen, it is evident we need an accom- 
plice. The maid seems exceptionally bright. 

RosINE (advancing) : Well, sir, you see I was born in 
Boston—though I call myself Rosine, like a toilet prep- 
aration, else no lady would trust me with her hair. 
Gentlemen, leave it to me! When Madam takes her daily 
drive you can learn the state of her inclinations according 
as she wears carnations, lilies, violets or roses. 

Suirors: Superb idea! Hurrah! 

[ They join hands and dance around table, singing the 
Wedding March in different keys. FREDDIE MARSHALL 
utters angry exclamation and overturns chair in library. 
Surrors steal off by front door, singing under breath. 


or 


FREDDIE (comes from library, and watches them from 
window): Fools! I suppose they want to marry her! 
And no doubt she encourages them, as she did me, and 
will break their hearts, as she has broken mine. [.Sighs. 

Kate Hoop (in lawyer's cap and gown, coming down 
stairs): | wonder if I can’t help mend that broken heart — 
Mr. Marshall ! 

FREDDIE (urns): Miss Hood! [7hey shake hands. 

Kate: I asked you to call on a business matter con- 
nected with Mrs. Cary’s estate. (Sits at table.) Well—are 
you in such a desperate hurry to get back to South Africa ? 

FrEDDIE (moving about restlessly): Yes! 

Kate: Ah, then you still love her ! 

Freppiz: What has that to do with this 
matter ? 

Kate: Everything! The estate you are to inherit on 
your thirtieth birthday has a claim against Elinor’s inheri- 
tance, which, if pressed, may impoverish her. 

FreDDIE (indignantly): Then it sha’n’t be pressed ! 

KATE: But you have no power to preventit! However, 
I see my way to a compromise, if there were a reasonable 
chance that the two estates would ultimately be fused. Mr. 
Marshall, you love Nellie—why don’t yeu marry her? 

FREDDIE: Miss Hood! Surely you forget —— 

KATE: | forget nothing ! 

FREDDIE: She flirted with me outrageously —— 

Kate: And you ran away ! 

FREDDIE: She married Cary -— 

KATE: Let him rest in peace ! 

FREDDIE: She doesn’t love me —— 

KATE: How do you know ? 

Freppik : If |dared hope—but, no! Make any arrange- 
ment in my name, Miss Hood, but please understand that 
I never, voluntarily, will look upon her face or hear her 
voice again! [Walks with decision toward front door. 

Wipow (in alcove, calls): Rosine! 

FREDDIE (Pauses at door): Her voice! 

Wipow : Draw the curtains, Rosine ! 

RosinE: Yes, Madam! 

[Draws portieres, disclosing Wipow on couch, Doc’ror 
BotTLes and Miss Basses sitting beside her. 
FREDDIE (aside): Elinor! More beautiful than ever ! 

[Sits, unseen from alcove ; KATE retreats toward arch. 


or 


ARABELLA (reading): And the moral of it is, ’Tis better 
to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all. 

Wipow : Thank you, dear! 

ARABELLA: I’m not tired, dear. Shall I go on? 

Doctor BotrL_es: Another time! It is too exciting 
for our dear patient here! [/ze/s Wipow’s = ig 

ARABELLA : The next chapter is quite soothing —almost 
commonplace. You see they’re married. 

Wipow: Married! [Handkerchief to eyes. 

ARABELLA: Or I could skip to the sensational part 
where she’s free and the old lover comes back. 

Wipow (shudders): Oh, no—not that! 

Doctor : Another day, Miss Babbles. One never must 
overdo a dose—I mean atreat. (Assists Wipow (0 rise ; 
leads her forward.) Then it’s settled — you'll come to me 
for a little quiet dinner to-night ? 

Wipow: Oh, Doctor, I should love to—if you don’t 
think it seems—unmindful! [//andkerchief to eyes. 

Doctor : My dear soul, not at all! Constancy is all 
very well ; constancy is beautiful, but it can be combined 
with other emotions in the same prescription. (Looks 
about, ROsiNeE is busy arranging cushions; KATE and 
FREDDIE are unseen; ARABELLA is /istening.) Miss 
Babbles, won’t you honor me with your distinguished 
autograph? You'll find pen and ink in the library. 
[Pushing her toward arch. 

ARABELLA: Oh, but Doctor, I always carry a number 
in my pocket! [Produces package. 

Doctor: But I want one written especially for me— 
with an original sentiment (pushing her)—in the library. 

ARABELLA: Oh, but I have my fountain pen in my 
pocket in case of inspirations. [ Writes. 

Doctor: Mrs. Cary — Elinor—I can’t keep it from you 
any longer! (7akes her hands.) My home wants a head! 

1DOw (innocently): A head? 

FREDDIE (disgusted, aside): 1 should say it did. He 
has none! [Knocks over chair. 

Wipow and Doctor (s/art apart) : What's that ! 

KATE (steps forward): Only a demurrer! I looked in 
on my way from court to settle some business with Mrs. 
Cary, if you'll excuse her, Doctor. 

Doctor: Bother! I mean, with pleasure, Miss Hood ! 
I'll be back for you ladies in half an hour. [Zit hastily. 

ARABELLA (pursuing him): Doctor—my autograph! 
All right! (Spitefully.) Vl change the sentiment ! 


or 


Wipvow: Well, Kate, what is it? I'll sign anything you 
please, only don’t expect me to understand it. 

KATE: My dear Nellie, I know your present horror of 
men, but it is necessary to this matter that you should 
confer with a specimen. (Leads FreppDIE forward.) Per- 
mit me to introduce to you the party of the second part. 

WIpow (bows, eyes on ground): Mr. Party! 

KaTE: This gentleman’s estate has a claim against your 
estate which can be amicably adjusted in a few minutes, 
with your consent. 

Wipow (eyes still lowered): It’s very kind of him! I 
consent to anything ! 

@ FREDDIE (hands outstretched): Nellie!—I mean, Mrs. 
ary ! 


business 


Wipow (looks up): Freddie !—! mean, Mr. Marshall ! 

ARABELLA : How romantic! 

Wipow: I consider this a very unmanly trick! 

KaTE: Naturally, it is unmanly, since it emanates from 
me! But you two have not met for so long—shall we 
leave you to renew your acquaintance ? 

Wipow : Certainly not! I wish you all to remain so 
that every one may know that nothing is said which would 
not be said if no one were present. I wish it understood 
that Mr. Marshall is nothing to me! 

FreppiIE: I wish it understood that Mrs. Cary is less 
than nothing to me —several degrees below zero ! 

Wipow : You all hear that! His old disagreeable way ! 

Freppi£: Nellie darling!—I wish it understood that 
when I say Nellie darling it is merely from force of habit 
—an old, bad habit. 

Wipow: If Mr. Marshall has any compromise to offer I 
refuse to accept it ! 

FREDDIE: | refuse to accept Mrs. Cary’s1efusal to accept 
my compromise. 

Wipow : I refuse to accept his refusal of my refusal to 
accept his compromise ! 

KATE: My dear, be reasonable! 
tive were destitution ! 

Wipow : I’m not afraid of poverty. 

ARABELLA: You've never tried it. 
authoress! [.Sadly. 

Rosine: Oh, Madam! No more Paris frocks ! 

Wipow: One plain black dress will last me for the 
remainder of my days. Rosine can alter the sleeves as the 
fashions change. 

KaTeE: But, Nellie, you won’t be able to afford a maid. 

Wipow : Oh, I couldn’t do without Rosine! Besides, 
I can earn money. I can sell cake to the Woman’s 
Exchange. Cook can show me how to make it. We need 
discuss it no further. Rosine, bring my bonnet and 
wraps ; it’s almost time for the Doctor. [ROSINE brings 
bonnets and wraps to Wipow and ARABELLA. 


or 


KATE: There is one aspect we have not considered. 
If we contest this claim successfully we may have the 
pleasure of ruining Mr. Marshall. 

Wipow : Oh, Kate! How mean of you to think I should 
find that a pleasure. I'd sooner give in! 

FREDDIE: | absolutely refuse to accept any concessions 
from Mrs. Cary. I prefer to let her ruin me. 

Wipow : I refuse to ruin you! Not because it’s you ; 
but just as I should refuse to ruin a beggar in the street ! 

Kate: Then you will have to meet each other half way ! 
(Has written on paper.) Here is an agreement that will 
solve the difficulty. Please look over it. 

Wipow (tying bonnet): | shouldn’t understand it if I did. 

FREDDIE (reads) : But it gives all the advantage to me ! 

Wipow: I prefer it so. My gloves, Rosine! 

FREDDIE: Really, Mrs. Cary, I can’t accept the sacrifice! 

Wipow : Sign it! Sign it! He always did want the 
last word! [FREDDIE sigus. 

Kate: Now, Elinor, please read it before you sign ! 

Wipow (lakes pen): No need to! I’m more than satis- 
fied if I have annoyed Mr. Marshall by putting him under 
obligations tome! [,Signs. 

[Ring. RostnE admits Docror BoTrLes. SUITORS 
appear, looking in at window which they open stealthily. 
Docror : Are you ready, my — my dear? 

Wipow : Quite ready, Doctor! We have just disposed 
of some tiresome business. Bring me some flowers, 
Rosine! [Rosine dbrings carnations, Lilies, violets and 
roses, and pins them on Wipow. 

Mr. Stocum: My carnations ! 

M. VALLONVILLE : My leelies ! 

Mr. Poor: My violets! 

Mr. ASHBURTON : My roses! 

[ They leap in at window and fall on their knees before 
Wipow, proposing to her all at the same time. 

Doctor (advancing): Gentlemen, this lady is under 
my protection ! 

FREDDIE (rushes forward with paper): Mrs. Cary is 
under my protection ! 

ALL: Yours! 

FREDDIE: Over her own signature—for the next three 
months—Mrs. Cary is engaged to me! [Waves paper. 

Wipow (shrieks) : Freddie! 

[ Faints in arms of KATE and ROSINE. ARABELLA faints 
in arms of Doctor Bott Les, who puts her in chair. 
SUITORS groan. 
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[ Discovered: Witnow, ARABELLA, Doctor removing 
wraps. Rosine kneeling by open trunk. Bicycle, golf 
outfit, fishing-rods, easel, stacked in corners. 

Doctor: An ideal spot! All scenery and solitude ! 

ROSINE (aside, disgusted): Solitude! 

ARABELLA (at window): Ah, the dear scenery — where 
every prospect pleases, and there are no men to offend! 

WIDow (anviously): You're sure there are no men! 

Doctor: Not a sign of one. I ascertained that before 
we came. 

ROsINE : What dress will Madam wear to-night ? 

Wipow: Oh, anything! Since there’s no one to see I 
might wear out that unbecoming black. [ROSINE unpacks 

dress; exit R 7. 

Wipow: You don’t thik any one could find us here? 
Doctor: My dear, impossible! We came by such a 
roundabout way —and we left no address ! 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 


“The Princess Aline’ Play,” from Richard Harding Davis’s Story, will be Given Next Month 


The dramatization of Mr. Davis’s story, 7 The Princess Aline,’’ has been capitally done for the next (the April) issue of THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. It has won the author’s heartiest commendation. The 
people of the story are even more entertaining on the stage than in the book. The illustrations are by Charles Dana Gibson, and show the costumes of the characters and suggest the chief situations in the play. 


























THE ANECDOTAL SIDE OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 














THE ROOSEVELT SUMMER HOME 


Family Residence at Oyster Bay, L. I. 


HE greatest surprise 
about Theodore 
Roosevelt is that he was 
a mere wisp of a_ boy, 
pale and puny, without 
health or strength. But 
he had a will, and de- 
termined to 
overcome his 
lack of physi- 
cal vigor. His 
first reading 
was of the 
sturdy toilers of Scandinavia and the Northlands. 
Their hardihood, their deeds of might and 
valor, inspired him, and he determined that he 
would be like them. Not once did he hesi- 
tate. He rode and swam, and climbed and 
jumped—not alone for the pleasure, but to 
attain his end; and even dis- 
ease could not resist such a 
will. If some one asked him 
to ride he would walk. If he 
was sent on an errand ‘‘ across 
a river,’’ where he might sail, 
he rowed. He brought upon 
himself the hardest kind of exer- 
cise. And he kept persistently 
at it. He suffered, he perse- 
vered, he conquered. Then, 
when his muscles were like steel, 
he went into the boundless land, 
where the very air is a combina- 
tion of strength and freedom, 
among the cowboys and coyotes. 
There he roofed the walls he had 
builded, and the house was fin- 
ished and furnished. There the 
sickly boy died to the world; 
and in his place came the man, 
strong in body and mind. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, SR. 
Father of the Vice-President 


| 


S A CHILD Roosevelt was in 
many ways different from the 
average boy. His lack of health, 
and his intense suffering at times, 
accounted largely for this, but his 
tastes were also responsible. 
The nursery rhymes that most 
appealed to him were those about 
animals. When he was four 
years old he began to show a 
great interest in natural history, 
and as soon as he could read he 
devoured every work on the sub- 


ject that he could secure. Then 
he made a collection of birds’ 
eggs, skins and other natural 


curiosities, which grew to large 
proportions, and was finally 
given to the American Museum 
of Natural History. Later, when 
he was capable of deeper 
understanding, he found an equal 
source of interest in military 
history. He reveled in long 
accounts of famous battles and 
wars, and it is said by those who 
best know him that he can now 
state the exact position of the 
contending forces, their strength 
and their movements throughout 
the fight in any of the greater 
battles of history that may be 
mentioned. ‘‘If all the accounts 
of the Peloponnesian war were 
destroyed to-morrow,”’ said one 
of his triends recently, ‘‘I believe 
the Colonel could rewrite it from 
memory in such a way that the 
world would have lost not one of 
the details.”’ 

During his childhood Mr. 
Roosevelt was a source of pleas- 
ure and delight to his younger 
brother and sister. Despite his 
delicate health he was a leader 
in all their games, and they always 
looked up to him. When he was not more than six years 
old he entertained them day after day with stories of 
animals and adventure. His animals were made to speak 
and act like human beings, and his heroes were always 


Told in Unpublished Stories and Anecdotes Especially Contributed to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal by His Closest Friends 


men of great and overpowering strength. He 
thus showed, even at a very early age, an intense 
admiration for the strong and powerful. Dur- 
ing this period of his lite one of his greatest 
pleasures was to give lectures, which were 
remarkable for their grace of delivery. 

When Roosevelt was a little boy he and a play- 
mate used to walk together to a private school. 
Their way took them past a public school. 
One day young Teddy appeared in a new sailor 


suit. This was too much for the public school 
boys. To them the suit was the distinguishing 
mark of a ‘‘dude.’’ The sneering crowd planted 
itself across the sidewalk. ‘Teddy and his 


chum, seeing trouble ahead, came on with fists 
clenched, and the battle began. A few minutes 
later the ‘‘ dude’’ and his companion went on 
their way somewhat less tidy than when they 
started, but leaving behind them a tamed and 
lame bunch of surprised boys. For a week 
there were daily fights with the same results. 
One morning after an especially hard battle 
young Roosevelt said to his friend: ‘‘ Let’s go 
around the block and come back to fight ’em again.’’ 
One evening Mr. Roosevelt's eldest son came home 
from school covered with mud, his face and hands scarred. 


Mrs. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 





















THE ROOSEVELT CHILDREN 


‘* What is the matter ?’’ asked the Governor. 
‘* Well,” replied young Teddy, ‘‘a boy up the street 


made a face at me, and said, ‘ Your father’s a faker.’ He 
was a good deal bigger than I, but I wouldn’t stand that, 
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you know, so I just lit into him, and I had a pretty hard 
time. But I licked him.’’ 

‘* That’s right! That's right! I’m glad you licked him,”’ 
were the parental words of approval. 

Two boys were fighting on their way home from school 
in Albany one afternoon, and a policeman who had _sepa- 
rated them saw Governor Roosevelt coming and thought it 
a fine opportunity to impress the boys —and the 
Governor. Mr. Roosevelt listened, then asked 
the boys for their story. Their statements 
seemed to have the greater weight, for, turning 
to the policeman, he said emphatically : ‘* Let 
‘em fight it out! It’s good for them !”’ 


ox 


FEW months after Mr. Roosevelt’s eldest boy, 
Theodore, Junior, went away to school he 
wrote his father concerning the condition of his 
clothes. The average father would have cen- 
sured the boy, but the Governor 
laughed at it as a great joke, and 
said to a friend: ** Ted says his 
clothes are in pretty good condi- 
tion, except that one pair of trou- 
sers is split up the middle, the 
sleeve torn out of one jacket, 
another jacket wrecked in a 
mélée, and a fourth article spoiled 
by sitting down in a pie involun- 
tarily at a cellar supper. I won- 
der what he is wearing !’’ 

When Mr. Roosevelt has closed 
the door of his home behind him 
the soldier, the statesman, the 
reformer, the writer, are all shut 
out, and only the husband and the 
father enter. His devotion to his 
wife and children is ideal. To 
the latter he is not only a father, 
but also a big, overgrown brother. 
One of his chief delights is to get 
down on all fours in the nursery 
and play bear with the younger 
ones. When the little bears tire 
he sometimes sings old Dutch 
folk-songs for them. Though his 
voice was never intended for sing- 
ing there is a certain quaintness 
and rough charm about these 
memories of Holland that greatly 
delight the children. 


on 


URING the recent National 
campaign tour of Mr. 
Roosevelt, in one place where the 
train stopped a delegation of 
schoolboys made a strong but 
seemingly hopeless effort to push 
through the crowd to the car. 
Mr. Roosevelt saw them and at 
once asked the people to make 
way for them. Then, as they 
reached the car-steps, he asked 
them to come up, took them all in- 
to the car and bade them be seated. 
And while the committees and 
candidates and politicians waited 
he talked with his young visitors, 
asking them all manner of ques- 
tions with evident enjoyment. 

A little boy in Brooklyn, who 
is not yet three years old, was 
given a Roosevelt button in the 
recent campaign. His nurse, to 
tease him, said, ‘* Oh, Teddy’s a 
tramp.”’ 

‘* Teddy is not 4 twamp,’’ re- 
plied the fittle fellow bristling up. 
‘* Teddy Woosevelt is a gentle- 
man, and a gweat comfort to his 
mother !”’ 

One day last summer, when 
every one who could got away 
from the almost unbearable heat 
of the city, Governor Roosevelt 
went to New York to make a 

ersonal tour of some tenement 
houses, and find out for himself 
whether certain officials were doing their duty. In one 
miserable house in Mott Street he chanced upon a family 
of Italians, who were getting ready to go to Fin to see 
their little girl confirmed. The child, in her snow-white 
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dress and veil, attracted the Governor’s attention. He 
asked her several questions, and wished her good luck. 
When he had gone the man who was with him told them 
who the little girl’s admirer was. Words failed them. 
They stood and gazed in wonderment at one another, and 
that girl is now the most envied child in Mott Street. 

‘‘Come, take a gallop with me,’’ said Governor 
Roosevelt, as he stood ready to mount his saddle horse, 
to a visitor one day at his summer home. 

** No, thank you ; I never ride,’’ answered the visitor. 

** What do you do for exercise?" the Governor asked. 

** Play tennis !’’ said the friend. 

‘* Tennis !’’ sniffed the Governor. ‘‘ Good Heavens! 
Do you ever vary it with croquet ?’’ 

And with a hearty laugh he leaped on his horse. 


on 
Roosevelt and Rain are Firm Friends 


ONE day at a city hotel Governor Roosevelt inquired of 
the clerk how far away was the house of a friend. 

** Six blocks,”’ was the answer. 

‘* Thanks !”’ said the Governor, and he started for the 
door. Outside the rain was pouring in torrents. 

** One minute, Governor,”’ said the clerk ; ‘‘ let me get 
you an umbrella.”’ 

‘* No, thanks !’’ answered the Governor. ‘‘ Why, the 
rain and I have been firm friends for over thirty years, my 
pe !’’ And, pulling his coat collar up, the Governor 
sallied forth into one of the worst rainstorms of the year. 

While a hearty eater, Mr. Roosevelt cares only tor the 
simplest of food, preferring chops or beefsteak, hominy, 
milk and dopgudding to more elaborate dishes. His 
dress is neat, but severely plain. It is almost impossible 
for him to distinguish one tune from another, yet he never 
fails to bare his head when ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 
is played. He can walk through a forest, however, and, 
from its song, tell the name of each bird that pipes. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the despair of photographers. Once in 
a while he rushes into his favorite studio in New York 
City wearing his every-day clothes, says he will sit for a 
eee waits not for background scenery to be shifted nor 
ights regulated, and insists that the whole performance be 
ended as quickly as possible. One photographer who has 
taken many pictures of him asserts that of all the trouble- 
some ‘‘ children ’’ he had ever photographed none was so 
hard to handle as ‘‘ Teddy Roosevelt.”’ 


er 
He Faces Every Issue Squarely 


NCE, in writing of the ferocity of the grizzly bear, 
Governor Roosevelt noted the habit of a certain 
hunter to seek refuge in a tree when the animal charged, 
and parenthetically added, ‘‘ I don’t approve of this, how- 
ever.’’ Perhaps no clearer idea of the Vice-President’s 
methods of dealing with men and things could be given in 
an entire volume. He believes in facing things squarely. 
The Vice-President-elect never allows a minute to get 
away from him. When not occupied with the affairs of 
State or aeaey duties he reads or exercises. He does 
not care much for poetry, except, perhaps, Kipling’s verse. 
He is fond of Dickens and is intimate with the creator of 
** Dooley.”’” When he goes to his favorite book store in 
New York he wanders among the shelves and tables until 
he finds what he wants — not usually a very long time — then 
leaves with it. This was one of the first places he went 
on his return from the National Republican Convention 
which nominated him for the Vice-Presidency. Upon his 
return from Philadelphia he hurriedly ate his breakfast at a 
club, stopped in to see a friend who was ill, then went on 
to this shop, where he bought a life of Charlemagne, which 
he began to read on his way te the ferry. 

Mr. Roosevelt dictates his letters walking up and down 
his private office, and while Governor of New York he 
wrote from sixty to seventy personal letters a day, while 
from two to: six hendeed. Gane and communications 
of various kinds were daily received at his office. He 
never refuses a request for his autograph, and always 
keeps on hand a large stock, written in spare moments. 
He always finds time to inscribe his name or a sentiment 
in an autograph album. In one—a boy’s—he wrote: 


“Be brave and honest; be fearless and tender, and have 
common-sense.”’ 


When a friend once told Mr. Roosevelt that he had, 
pees. more snares laid for him than any other man who 
ad ever been in public life in New York, he asserted, in 
response, that ‘‘a frank and honest man cannot, in the 
— run, be entangled in the snares of plotters.” 
© one is readier to listen to any man who really has 
something to say than Mr. Roosevelt. But he wants the 
speaker to be direct. A caller who was once admitted to 
him began to tell how he admired him. ‘‘ That’s all 
right,”’” snapped Governor Roosevelt, cutting short his 
visitor. ‘‘ Now, never mind about that. Just come to the 
point, and say what you came to say.”’ 


or 


His Secret of Keeping Out of Trouble 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT frequently attends the Dutch 

. Reformed Church, but his real religion is perhaps 
most clearly revealed through an incident of his visit to a 
big ranch in Wyoming, one Sunday during his late National 
itical canvass. The owner of the ranch and a number of 

is friends were anxious to entertain the Governor in any 
way that might be pleasant to him. He chose to ride. 
A wolf hunt was proposed. ‘‘ There is nothing I would 
like better,’’ the Governor responded, ‘‘ but it is Sunday.”’ 

** Still, nobody will know,’’ suggested one of the news- 
paper men ; ‘‘ we won’t any of us say a word.”’ 

** My dear fellow,” said the Governor, ‘‘ there are two 
ways of keeping out of trouble. One is to do nothing that 
could by any possibility make trouble for you. The other 
is to conceal the things you have done which might cause 
trouble. The first way is the simpler. If you act by it 
you never even want to tell a lie.’’ 

There was no wolf hunt that day. 

One time, while stepping off a train at Buffalo, Governor 
Roosevelt’s quick eye detected half-way back in a great 
crowd gathered to greet him a pickpocket in the act of 
stealing from a woman. Fairly plowing his way into the 
throng he seized the thief, gripping him by the collar, and, 
shaking him like a rat, made him give up the woman’s 
purse. Then, shoving the trembling pickpocket into the 
arms of a policeman, Roosevelt turned around, and, with 
his characteristic smile, turned to the welcoming com- 
mittee, and calmly shook hands with every one. 
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Called the Sheriff a Thief to His Face 


FoR a long time the ranches along the Little Missouri 

suffered a great deal from the depredations of cattle 
thieves. Finally the sheriff called the ranch-owners in 
consultation. Among them was Mr. Roosevelt. The 
sheriff severely denounced the thieves, asking for the 
opinions of the ranchers, and Mr. Roosevelt boldly replied : 

‘* There ought to be no great difficulty in carrying,out 
your suggestions, Mr. Sheriff, but I have a strong impres- 
sion that you will not be the one to carry them out, for I 
am convinced, and I think every other man in this room is, 
that you have had more to do with the cattle stealing 
than any other man in the county.”’ 

The sheriff resigned his office the next day and left the 
country. And the cattle stealing stopped. 

While the Vice-President-elect was living in the far 
West his ranch adjoined that of the Marquis de Mores, a 
Frenchman. One day Mr. Roosevelt was told that the 
Marquis had publicly made some disparaging remarks 
about him, and had finished by saying that he intended to 
kill him. As soon as he heard this Mr. Roosevelt got on 
a pony and galloped over to the Marquis’s house, and, 
entering, told the nobleman that he understood he had 
expressed a desire to shoot him the next time he saw him, 
so he had come over to give him the opportunity at once. 
The Marquis was very much surprised, and the affair 
ended by their becoming good friends. 

Governor Roosevelt, in speaking once of his experiences 
in the far West, made this confession: ‘‘ You know I am 
not nearly so fond of ‘bronco-busting’ and riding wild 
horses as some persons might have you think. It wasn’t 
because I liked that kind of work that I did it. But I 
always took just what came, and if it happened to be the 
wildest animal in the bunch I got on, and stayed on, too, 
for when I got on I made up my mind to stay, and I have 
yet to see the bronco that cual cabe me give in.”’ 


ex 
Thrashed the “Bad Man” of Wibaux 


AN OLD man by the name of Brophy, of Wibaux, just 
across the river from Medora, North Dakota, recalls 
one of Mr. Roosevelt’s thrilling experiences: ‘‘ One day 
when it was snowing like it was sure never going to stop, 
‘ Four-Eyes’’’ (as Mr. Roosevelt's Western neighbors 
called him), ‘‘ who’d been out after lost cattle, came into 
the hotel. There was a ‘ bad man’ in the place, and he 
was looking for somebody to pick on. ‘ Four-Eyes’ 
looked to him to be the person. 

‘** Here, you,’ he says, ugly, to him, ‘ take a drink!’ 

‘** No, thanks,’ says ‘ Four-Eyes,’ smiling all over. 
‘ Don’t want to drink.’ 

‘** You gotter drink !’ says Mr. Bad Man. 

** * Guess not,’ says ‘ Four-Eyes,’ still grinning. 

*** T say you have,’ says Mr. Bad Man, pulling his ‘ gun.’ 

‘** Four-Eyes’ lets out his fist faster than ever I seen a 
man’s fist move in my life and caught Mr: Bad Man right 
between the eyes. The ‘ gun’ went off into the ceiling. 
Bad Man, he fell over backward and went to sleep. 

‘** Where was I shot?’ he says, first thing when he 
come to. It took us half a day to convince him that all 
he’d been shot with was a tenderfoot’s fist.”’ 

On one of the first unannounced midnight tours of police 
‘* beats ’’’ that Mr. Roosevelt made after becoming a mem- 
ber of the New York Police Board and its president, he 
found in a district where there should have been twenty 
patrolmen, only one, and he was asleep. The commissioner 
shook him vigorously to awaken him, and sharply inquired : 

‘* Is this your time for sleeping ?”’ 

The patrolman, of course, did not know his questioner. 

‘* That’s none of your business,’’ he said savagely. 

‘* Then I'll make it my business,’’ said Mr. Roosevelt. 
‘* You report at headquarters about nine o’clock this 
morning. Ask for the president of the board !”’ 

‘* Who is that smart man ?”’ asked the patrolman of the 
man who accompanied the commissioner on these tours. 

‘* That’s Theodore Roosevelt, ’’ was the answer. Pale 
and trembling the patrolman appeared at headquarters. 
After giving him a severe lecture Mr. Roosevelt said : 

‘* Now, I won’t give any patrolman an opportunity to 
say I took an unfair advantage of him. I'll give you one 
more trial, but the next time I catch you asleep you'll go.”’ 


on 


Taught Albany Hotel-Keepers a Lesson 


T= colored barytone of St. George’s Church, in New 

York City—a Mr. Burleigh—went to Albany one day 
to sing at a private musicale. After it was over the bary- 
tone went to a near-by hotel, but was refused admittance 
because of his color. Four other hotels were unwilling 
to receive him. Coming back to the house where he had 
sung he explained his predicament. Governor Roosevelt, 
who had been one of the guests, heard the conversation. 

‘*What’s that!’’? he roared. ‘‘ Here, Burleigh, you 
come with me. I'll see to it that you get a bed.’’ He 
drove to his own home, gave the singer the best guest- 
room in the house, and saw to it before he went to bed 
that every Albany newspaper would announce the next 
morning that Mr. Burleigh had been a guest at the 
Executive Mansion. 

Prior to the time that Mr. Roosevelt was made President 
of the New York Police Board no provision had ever been 
made for policemen who ruined their uniforms in rescuing 
persons from drowning. Mr. Roosevelt took the matter 
up before he had been in the office a week, and ordered 
that every uniform thus unfitted for use should be replaced 
at the cost of the city. He went still further: down on 
the river front was one old roundsman who had been in 
the service many years, and during that time had saved 
twenty-nine persons from drowning. He was at once 
made a sergeant, and, as if to celebrate the promotion, he 
saved his thirtieth life the next week. 

Soon after he went to Albany as Governor, Roosevelt 
called in one of the oldest newspaper correspondents 
there, and asked what had been the custom of former 
Governors in regard to the newspaper men. He was told 
that memorandums of important acts were given out from 
time to time, and that whenever one of the newspaper men 
wished to speak with the Governor about anything special 
he was granted an audience. Quick asa flash Roosevelt 
said: ‘‘ I don’t like that idea. I think it would be better 
to see all the newspaper men twice a day, and tell them 
things they should not publish, as well as things they 
may.’’ The correspondent argued that this would be 
rather dangerous ; that if the Governor took all the men 
into his confidence he might have occasion to regret it. 
‘* | will try it, anyway,’’ said Roosevelt. ‘‘ I believe most 





men are honest.’’ So during his term as Governor, every 
morning at eleven, and every afternoon at five o'clock, 
the twenty or thirty newspaper men were granted an au- 
dience, and after the routine things had been disposed of 
were allowed to ask questions. And no matter how per- 
sonal these might be they were answered. Often they 
were of such importance that a premature statement might 
have caused endless trouble. Roosevelt’s frank way of 
dealing with the men, however, seemed to be reflected in 
their treatment of him, and not once did he have cause to 
withhold the most personal information from any of them. 


ox 


Didn’t Wait to Learn if He had Been Elected 


O* THE day when Roosevelt was elected Governor of 

New York it looked early in the evening as if his plural- 
ity would be about forty thousand. But the margin began 
to decrease until it seemed certain that full returns would 
show his defeat. Some newspaper men who were at his 
home, two miles from Oyster ie. on Long Island, volun- 
teered to go to the village and bring back the latest 
figures. It was a four-mile tramp for them, but they car- 
ried the news of Roosevelt's triumph. On reaching the 
house before two o’clock in the morning they found that 
Mr. Roosevelt had actually gone to bed without waiting 
to see if he had won. After ten minutes’ violent ringing 
the bell was answered by a half-awakened man in a red 
dressing-gown, who held a lamp above his head with one 
hand and rubbed his eyes with the other, and asked: 
‘* What’s the matter?”’ 

‘* You're elected by eighteen thousand,” the young 
men almost shouted. 

‘*Oh, good! AmI? That’s bully,’’ came the response. 
And then Mr. Roosevelt invited the men to come inside 
where it was warm, and explained apologetically that he 
had gone to bed because he had not been certain that 
it was understood that the young man who had offered 
to bring up the late news had finally decided to do so. 
After a few moments’ chat the Governor-elect said he was 
too sleepy to sit up any longer, and went to bed and slept 
soundly. 

He was just as much unconcerned on the day of the 
National election. When a reporter brought to him some 
tidings of peculiar interest he received the figures thank- 
fully and in a moment drifted into a chat about the 
football game that day. And to a midnight caller who 
had been to see him earlier in the day he said: ‘‘ See 
here : did you remember to find out about that score ?’”’ 


a 
Why His Soldiers Loved Him So 


just after the ‘‘ Rough Riders’’ arrived in Cuba one 

trooper was given a guard-house sentence for a seri- 
ous infraction of discipline. At this time the guard-house 
consisted of a private with a gun slung over his shoulder, 
who followed the prisoner around wherever he went. 
When the order came to go forward, and the engagement, 
which ended in the famous ascent of San Juan hill, began, 
this prisoner went to the Colonel and begged to be let off 
long enough to take part in the fight. 

The Colonel bit his lip and said: ‘‘ All right. I will sus- 
pend your sentence during the action. There is no man 
in the regiment I would rather see shot !”’ 

One day last fall, at a little Western town, a big brown- 
skinned cowboy jumped aboard Mr. Roosevelt’s private 
car, and, pushing past the men who stood between him 
and the Governor, grasped him with both hands, and said : 
‘* Bless me, but I’m glad to see you, Colonel !’’ 

Roosevelt returned his greeting in very much the same 
way, and then, turning to a friend, said: ‘* This is the man 
I was telling you about the other day.’’ 

‘* What!”’ exclaimed the cowboy. ‘‘ You haven’t been 
tellin’ that story about us at Santiago?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered the Governor. 

The Westerner turned to Roosevelt’s friend : ‘‘ Maybe he 
didn’t tell you all of it. Maybe he didn’t tell you that that 
night, when we was lying in the trenches in the rain, he 
came out from his tent and gave me his blanket; and 
maybe he didn’t tell you that he took off his poncho and 
gave that to another man.’’ 

A tinge of red overspread the Governor’s cheek, and he 
said: ‘‘ Why, did I really? Did I dothat? I had forgot- 
ten all about it.”’ 

A newspaper correspondent who had been through the 
Spanish-American War on board one of the American 
battle-ships was asked by the New York legislature to 
relate his experiences. His talk was illustrated with many 
pictures taken by himself. Governor Roosevelt introduced 
the newspaper man, and while the lecture proceeded he sat 
on a desk near by and applauded frequently. In his narra- 
tive the speaker did not once refer to himself in any way 
that might have led a stranger to think he had seen the 
incidents described. 

At the close of the lecture the Governor arose and said : 
‘*] want you to know that this young man was in the 
engagement he has described, and I want to say that the 
man who has the courage to take photographs while a 
battle like that is going on is as brave as any other.”’ 


ex 
Scared the Railroader into a Faint 


A JAUNTY young man in charge of one of the special trains 
in which Governor Roosevelt made his tour through 
the West in the recent National political campaign, had 
received instructions to discourage committees from both- 
ering the Governor. For this reason’ he thought it clever 
to conduct one delegation to a baggage car next to the 
locomotive, and lock the door behind the nineteen gen- 
tlemen. As they had boarded the train with apologies, 
explaining that a special car of their own had been side- 
tracked by mistake, they were astonished to find them- 
selves treated so rudely. Now, one of the men was the 
Republican candidate for Governor of the State (he is now 
Governor), and when the next stop was made, and Mr. 
Roosevelt learned what had happened, he told the young 
man in charge of the train, in a he vigorous and pointed 
sentences, just what he thought of him. The young man 
went forward so utterly humiliated that he fainted. 
Somebody informed Mr. Roosevelt, who said grimly, 
‘* See to it that he is not resuscitated.”’ 
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q. Ten of these anecdotal articles have already been published in THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. They dealt with Mark Twain, Admiral 


Dewey, President McKinley, General Robert E. Lee, Mrs. Grover 


Cleveland, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Thomas A. Edison and George Washington. 
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The Loveliest of All Kentucky Girls 


AND THE STORY OF ALABAMA’S FAIREST DAUGHTER—MADAME LE VERT 


Being the Sixth Part of 


HERE are Kentuckians still living who can 
remember the story which they 
used to hear when they were young 
about the little girl who, when she 
was taught to kneel at night and 
say her prayers, was told how the 
Creator had made the sun, the 

moon, the stars, the flowers and all things great and beau- 
tiful. ‘‘ And then,’’ came the _ half-questioning, _half- 
wondering interruption, ‘‘ He made Sally Ward?” It was 
not uncommon, too, for other children, when they had a 
pretty household pet, such as a kitten or a bird, to name it 
after the superb young woman in whom Kentuckians found 
their ideal embodiment of Blue Grass womanhood. 

Even in her youth Sally Ward set the styles for all the 
other bright young women in and around Kentucky. 
Thus there was the ‘‘ Sally Ward walk,’’ the ‘* Sally Ward 
glove,” the ‘‘ Sally Ward hat,” the ‘Sally Ward shoe,” 
and the idea was that to do what she did and to wear what 
she wore was elegant and proper. She was the first 
woman in Louisville to use opera-glasses, and when she 
appeared in a box at the theatre with them she excited 
more interest than the 
play itself. Nor was the 
chivalric admiration which 
the men of Kentucky had 
for her less hearty. If a 
farmer or a turfman had 
a horse which he wished 
to describe in setting forth 
its fleetness he could not 
pass upon the animal a 
prouder encomium than 
to call it ‘‘a perfect Sally 
Ward.”’ 

Generous and open- 
handed, high-spirited, 
frank and courageous, 
with the beauty of splendid 
health, a commanding 
figure and a radiant face, 
Sally Ward was long ac- 
knowledged throughout 
the South to be the fore- 
most of its belles with the 
grand and dashing man- 
ner. It is a Blue Grass 
legend that once in a rid- 
ing party, which included 
Tom Marshall and Miss 
Jennie Smith, Sally urged 
her horse quite up the 
steps to the second story 
of the Galt House. She 
had a brother, too, who 
created a great sensa- 
tion by shooting dead 
a teacher for flogging one 
of the younger Ward boys, 
and who was acquitted on 
the ground of self-defense. 


oot 


NDEED, it was the blood 
of a spirited and fear- 
less race that glowed in 
Sally Ward’s veins. In 
the archives of the State 
of Kentucky there still 
exists the flag which she 
presented to the Louisville 
Legion. When thesoldiers 
marched away to the 
Mexican War there had 
never been a more gallant 
and inspiring scene in the 
city than when she sat in 
an open carriage as they 
passed along, each lifting 
his hat in homage to their 
queen of beauty. No 
honor of the ballroom, 
she said, had ever touched 
her heart so deeply, and 
when the war was over 
and they came back to 
Louisville they greeted 
her with a tumultuous 
joy as she received them 
seated on her horse with 
all the majesty of a young 
Empress. 

When Sally Ward trav- 
eled in Europe she at- 
tracted attention in every 
capital as a regal type of 
American beauty, and in 
the South there was great 
delight when it was learned 
how graciously she had 
acquitted herself when she 
Was presented at the court of St. James. She was tall, 
with a finely symmetrical form in her youth, her hands and 
leet aristocratically small, and her voice rich in‘the melo- 
dious fullness of its tones, while her lily-white complexion, 
her profusion of light brown hair, and her large, dark blue 
eyes, imparted to her not a little of the dazzling character- 
istics of a blonde. She was credited, too, with fine taste in 
dress, and her silks, laces and jewels would have graced a 
royal wardrobe. In conversation she was ready and fluent 
and sometimes unconventional —at least, according to the 
ideas of Northern women whose differences in manners 
disposed them to be critical. 

Her first marriage was with Bigelow Lawrence, of the 
tamily of the great Massachusetts mill owner, whose aspira- 
tions to the Vice-Presidency of the United States were 
checked by Millard Fillmore in the Whig convention of 
1548. It was an unhappy union, for not only did the pair 
exhibit an incompatibility of temper toward each other, but 
the friends of her husband in Boston were prone to criticise 
as well her free-handed, open-hearted manners. The 
husband, too, remonstrated with her on account of her 
low-necked gowns and short sleeves. She urged him to 
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remove to New York, and he forbade her to visit her 
Kentucky home. This was too much for the high-strung 
creature. A little while afterward there was something 
like a thrill of horror in Kentucky when George D. 
Prentice’s paper at Louisville published an advertisement 
which proclaimed, in the commonplace terms of such 
announcements, that Sally Ward Lawrence had left her 
New England husband and that he would no longer be 
responsible for her debts. The next day the chivalrous 
Prentice declared that he had not known the advertise- 
ment was to go into the paper, that he had not.seen it until 
he had read it in print, and that a great wrong had been 
done to the noblest of Kentucky’s women. It was said 
that Lawrence would have been shot on sight if he had 
then appeared anywhere south of the Ohio River. 

In the olden days of steamboat traveling on the Ohio 
and the Mississippi, Sally Ward’s journeys between 
Louisville and New Orleans were like a royal progress on 
the great rivers with her train of followers and admirers. 
Although the fame of her charms as a belle was national 
it was chiefly in those cities and at the White Sulphur 
Springs that her reign was established. In Louisville the 
popularity of her father, 
Robert J. Ward, who had 
been Speaker of the 
Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives, was such that 
his friends were wont to 
say that Nature had cre- 





ated him. to be a king, so 
distinguished was he in his 
bearing and so lavish his 
expenditure of the income 
from his business in New 
Orleans. In the Ward 
mansion the balls and en- 
tertainments were without 
paces in the social 
nospitality of Kentucky. 
The three spacious par- 
lors with their big folding 
doors, the greenhouse and 
the conservatory with its 
pyramids of rare plants,’ 
the aviary with a hundred 
birds in cages on the 
walls, the curious little 
castle in miniature with 
a pool and a fountain, 
fashioned by a stranded 
Prussian nobleman, the 
massive mahogany tables 
laden with silver plate 
and cut glass, and the 
feasts served by a retinue 
of slaves in livery, were 
noted as examples of 
Southern luxury in the 
ante-bellum times. In- 
deed, it was said—and in 
those days it was truly: 
matter for a great deal of 
wondering gossip—that 
there was never a large 
dinner served at the Ward 
home which cost less than 
a thousand dollars. 
ex 
HERE was also a sister 
whose beauty some- 
times awakened hardly 
less admiration than 
Sally’s, and when in her 
youth she went on’ her 
wedding tour to the White 
Sulphur Springs her love- 
liness was a sensation of 
more than ordinary mo- 
ment to the rich planters 
and statesmen of the South 
who were there with their 
families. It was remarked 
that it was hardly possible 
to believe that ‘‘Tom 
Moore found anything 
fairer when he went angel- 
hunting under the shade 
of the sumachs than the 
picture-like face of this 
child bride.”’ 

At that time fancy balls 
on a large scale were 
something of a novelty in 
the Southwest, although 
the fashion had been set 
in New York by the sump- 
tuous féte with which the 
Schermerhorns nearly 
sixty years ago had wona 
reputation not unlike that 
which followed the Bradley-Martin pomp a few years ago. 
When the Wards resolved to give one in Louisville, in 
1852, there seems to have been some apprehension that 
it might not be possible to find in the city the brilliant 
costumes which were needful to the occasion. There was 
aiso a prejudice against such entertainments, but it was 
argued that they really were not frivolities, and that to 
personate and act well the characters of history, of poetry 
and of classic legend required an intellectual exertion as 
well as more than ordinary cleverness. 

The gorgeous decorations, the music, the supper, the 
illumination of the conservatory and the splendor of 
gaslights—for gaslights were then one of the ‘‘ modern 
improvements’’—and the distinguished assemblage of 
beaus and belles were long the talk of the season. It 
was a warm night, and there was curiosity on the part of 
the guests to see one another in their novel habiliments. 
Many had come not only from other parts of Kentucky, 
but also from Baltimore, St. Louis, New Orleans, and 
from Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The great hit of the evening, of course, was the peer- 
less Sally Ward. She appeared in two different costumes. 
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They each set forth her statuesque beauty with Eastern 
splendor. Before the supper she was Nourmahal, the 
Light of the Harem. She was then revealed in a pink 
satin skirt covered with silver lama, the bodice embroid- 
ered with diamonds, the Oriental sleeves of white 
adorned with silver and gold, the satin trousers spangled 
with glittering gold, her dainty pink slippers silvered, her 
hair braided with pearls, and upon her head a Grecian 
cap. But still more lovely was the noble figure when she 
appeared after the supper as Nourmahal at the Feast of 
the Roses. It was in most striking contrast to the 
stunning colors and the blaze of jeweled light in which 
she had been enveloped previously. The whole company 
was lost in admiration at the incomparably poetic spirit 
of her personation. She wore a dress of white illusion 
dotted with silver, a veil of mistlike sheen, a wreath of 
white roses, and white boots with silver anklets, while 
in her hands she bore the charmed lute. 


an 
The Days of Her Glory in New Orleans 


BU" the Sally Ward triumphs in New Orleans were not 

less brilliant at a time when that city was a capital of 
Southern gayety and fashion. The beauty’s next hus- 
band, after she had been divorced from Lawrence, was 
Doctor Hunt. During the seven years immediately prior 
to the Civil War they had their residence in New Orleans, 
and there she had ample opportunity for the display of her 
opulent tastes. The Hunt mansion was famous for its 
furniture, modeled after that of the Duchess of Orleans in 
Paris; for its staff of servants, and for its dinner parties 
regaled with the music of the orchestra of the French 
Opera. The dining-room opened upon a court in the 
centre of which was a marble fountain with jets that 

layed in figures. Just before dinner was announced the 
Comtaia would be turned on, and the regal hostess would 
bid her guests be seated amidst the soft splashing sounds 
of the falling waters, and the music of the finest players 
that could then be found in the United States. 

Music, indeed, was a passion with Sally Ward. Her 
father had paid a French Opera singer in New Orleans 
twenty dollars a lesson for her instruction. One of the first 
to greet Adelina Patti there, she formed a warm friendship 
with the little prima donna, and in after years when the 
great singer was at the height of her fame there was a 
touching reminiscence of those days of their youth and 
beauty. The Civil War had come and gone; it had 
brought to the celebrated belle the adversity which many 
brilliant women of the South were compelled to share, 
and she was then living in Louisville. When Patti came 
to the city she called on her one morning and sang several 
songs. Oneof them was ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” as only 
she could sing it. The pathos of the old ballad was too 
much for the Southern beauty, and the tears gushed to 
her eyes as it recalled the happiness of the bygone days in 
the palatial home of which she had been the mistress, 
with no thought of the woes of war that were to darken 
her prosperity and turn the current of her joyful life. 

Shortly after the Civil War began Doctor Hunt died. 
Mrs. Hunt was next married to Mr. Verne Armstrong, 
and after his death to Mr. George F. Downes, and the 
latter years of her life, which did not end until 1896, were 
spent in Louisville. It was one of her last requests that 
her body should be kept for at least three days in order 
that she might not be buried alive. Her death caused 
great sorrow to the many who had known her generosity 
or who had worshiped her memory, even in old age, as 
Kentucky’s once proudest daughter. 

Healy, the portrait painter, who lived in Paris during 
much of his life, had in his atelier in the French capital a 

icture of Sally Ward which was conspicuous among the 
aces of many men and women of celebrity. The artist 
was accustomed to point to it with special pride, and even 
in the presence of royal visitors oad enthusiastically and 
rapturously insist that it represented the most elegant and 
beautiful woman that ever lived. 


amg 
THE FAIREST OF ALABAMA’S DAUGHTERS 


‘fA H, BUT you should have known Octavia Le Vert in 

her best days,’’ say the survivors of the Southern 
society of bygone times, ‘‘for the old South had no 
brighter daughter among its belles, even if Sally Ward 
was the most dashing.’’ The record of Octavia Le Vert’s 
life was indeed an almost continuous social triumph up 
to the time that there fell upon it, too, the shadows of the 
war. Time and again she was crowned with the honors 
of the Queen of Beauty in both the North and the South, 
although other women were more strikingly beautiful ; 
and her visits to Saratoga and Newport were memorable 
events in those resorts, and especially to the Southern 
society that congregated at Newport. 

Her slight figure was supple and gracefully rounded; 
her face was of the delicate, almost spirituelle type with 
soulful blue eyes; her well-poised head was adorned with 
Flossy, dark brown hair; her white skin was of a lily- 
ike texture, and the sunny smile of magnetism played 
around her dainty mouth. It was the face of an intellec- 
tual woman with all the gifts for ruling a salon as well as 
a ballroom. In the extent of her accomplishments and in 
the unfailing resources of her conversation her admirers 
regarded her as a match for any belle in Europe. Her 
entertainments in her home at Mobile brought together 
statesmen, scholars, musicians, authors, artists and 
beauties, and no visitor to Alabama was thought to have 
seen the State if he had not enjoyed the privilege of meet- 
ing her. To Frenchmen, to Germans, to Spaniards and 
to Italians she could talk with the ease of one who had 
mastered the tongues; she was apt at quoting the classics 
when in the company of men of learning, and her musical 
taste was exquisitely trained. All the testimony of her 
contemporaries amply concurs in this estimate of the social 
charms of Octavia Walton, or, when she became a wife, 
Octavia Le Vert. 

When George A. Walton—a son of one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence—was Governor of 
Florida, and when the Seminole Indians were objects of 
his concern, the chief would sometimes ask the intercession 
of his fair young daughter, whom they were wont to call 
‘* The White Dove of Peace.’’ After the father located 
the seat of speenent in the territory it was at the little 
maiden’s solicitation that he named it with the Indian term 
‘* Tallahassee,” signifying ‘‘ Beautiful Land.’’ Many years 
afterward, when Fredrika Bremer came to the United 
States and learned to love her as if she were a young sister, 
the Swedish author endearingly described her as ‘‘ The 
Sweet Rose of Florida.”’ 
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As Brilliant as She was Beautiful 


ERHAPS to no other woman of the South were there 
accorded so often the tributes of poetic and romantic 
fancy that clustered around the name of Octavia Walton. 
It was said that when Lafayette on his last visit to this 
country saw her in her me he took her upon his knee, 
and, looking at a picture of her Revolutionary grandfather, 
burst into tears as he exclaimed: ‘‘ The living image of 
my noble friend!’’ She talked with him, and when the 
old Frenchman left the room he remarked: ‘‘ A truly 
wonderful child; she has been conversing all this while 
with intelligence and tact in the purest French. I predict 
for her a brilliant career.”’ 

Twenty-five years afterward her name was known in 
every American drawing-room. When she was on board 
of a steamer going to Europe she fell a victim to seasick- 
ness. She reclined on a chair on deck with a circle of 
admirers around her. A Westerner had brought with 
him a costly robe of bearskins which he had designed as 
a gift for Queen Victoria. But when he heard who was 
the lovely woman on deck the gallant fellow insisted that 
it should be spread over her as his own country’s queen, 
the fairest of her race ! 

Born in Georgia, her early years in Florida and her 
later home in Alabama, Octavia Walton was peculiarly a 
‘* Daughter of the South.’’ She was a favorite with 
Southern statesmen like Clay and Calhoun, for she had, 
as few women of her time had in like degree, those gifts 
which delight public men in the society of a belle with a 
sympathetic intellect. Her memory was almost faultless; 
x was rarely known to lose her self-possession, and her 
temper was as sunny as a child’s. Women could not 
easily understand how one who so far surpassed them in 
the social graces of their sex, and who had at her finger- 
tips all the arts of social conquest, should be simplicity 
itself in the sweetness of her manner. ‘‘ If you would see 
the ideal of the relationship between a lady and her slave,’’ 
said one, ‘* you should see Octavia and her clever, hand- 
some mulatto attendant, Betty. Betty seems really not to 
live for anything else than her mistress Octavia.’’ 


an 
Her Meeting with Washington Irving 


OT the least memorable of her friendships, illustrating 
as it does, too, the quickness of her wit, originated in 
a stage-coach journey when she was making what was 
called in the days before railroads became general ‘‘a tour 
of the United States.’’? One day while talking in Spanish 
with her brother—for she understood the tongue so well 
that she had sometimes been called on by her father to 
translate official documents —a gentleman of middle age 
and fine genial manner ventured to join with them in the 
conversation. He told of some of his experiences in Spain. 
Describing a bull fight he had seen, he related with much 
detail an incident which the young woman said she was 
certain she had heard in some way before. ‘‘ It cannot 
be,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ for I am sure there is no record 
of it, and you say that you have never visited Spain.’’ She 
paused for a moment as if summoning her memory to the 
rescue. Then a recollection lighted up her pretty face. 
‘* Why,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are Washington Irving !”’ 
‘* And why, pray, am | Washington Irving?’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Because now,’’ she said, ‘‘ | remember that a 
gentleman in New Orleans told me of this identical inci- 
dent, and he added that Washington Irving stood by his 
side when he witnessed it.”’ 

Eventually Irving in his admiration of cultured women 
came to regard her as one of the most gifted of the many 
belles that sought his own engaging company. They 
corresponded with one another; he gave her advice as a 
man of letters ; she became one of the welcome guests of 
Sunnyside ; and at Saratoga they were conspicuous in the 
brilliant companies that gathered there in the summers of 
its old-time social splendor. One of her pathetic recol- 
lections of the high-minded scholar, whom many of his 
countrymen regarded as a model of an American gentle- 
man, was when she saw him for the last time. ‘‘ I feel,’’ 
he said as they parted, ‘‘ as if the sunshine were all going 
away with you, my child.’’ 

Nor was her cleverness unrecognized in Europe when 
she first made the ‘‘ grand tour.’’ There is no more 
pleasant picture of Queen Victoria in the days when she 
was a bright young matron than that which has come 
down to us from Madame Le Vert. It was on a July night 
in 1853 when Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, who 
was American Minister at London, escorted her with his 
niece to the yellow drawing-room of Buckingham Palace. 
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Madame Le Vert and Queen Victoria 


FTER a time the multitude of guests retired from the centre 
of the apartment, leaving something like an avenue 
with a long line of elegantly dressed women on each 
side. All stood in eager expectation until the plate-glass 
doors of the room were thrown open. Then the Lord 
Chamberlain, holding a golden rod, walked in backward, 
the band struck up ‘* God Save the Queen,”’ and Victoria 
entered. Moving gracefully along as she bowed cordially 
right and left, she walked to the Throne Room. This 
apartment was a spacious saloon of noble proportions, 
hung with crimson satin, the lofty ceiling supported by 
marble columns and richly emblazoned, and crystal 
globes and golden candelabra shedding over all a softly 
brilliant light. The sovereign seated herself on a canopied 
throne, with her royal guests immediately surrounding 
her; and presently the magnificent spectacle of a State 
ball was opened. 

The Queen was then thirty-four years old. She seemed 
more comely to Madame Le Vert than painters had made 
her on canvas ; her form was of gracetul symmetry, and 
her arms and feet were even beautiful. Her dress was 
of white lace embroidered with straw and green silk ; 
her hair parted on the forehead and was simply bound 
around her head, which was encircled with a wreath of 
poppies, and in each flower a jewel. Around her corsage 
was a band of diamonds of vast size ; her neck was radiant 
with jeweled light, and her blue ribbon —the Order of the 
Garter—was clasped with precious gems. But what 
seemed to have impressed most the fair American 
was the Queen’s bright and beaming smile, together 
with her air of honest, earnest goodness and her sense 
of keen enjoyment. It was impossible to suppose that, 
tripping along with the unaffected glee of a girl, she was 
really the mother of eight children. 

There, too, was Prince Albert in the uniform of the 
Rifles—dark green cloth, a short jacket, a small paletot 





hanging from the shoulder, and many glittering orders 
upon his breast. The blind King of Hanover, a Prussian 
Princess, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and 
Princess Mary were some of the most conspicuous of the 
royal circle. But perhaps the most noted of the great 
British dames of the memorable night was the magnificent 
Duchess of Sutherland, who, although of wonderful 
embonpoint, could still justly be called, as Madame Le Vert 
thought, the Queen of Beauty. Although trains were dis- 
pensed with the toilettes of the women were surprisingly 
rich and elegant; their necks and their coronets seemed 
to glitter with the treasures of Golconda. Every gentle- 
man wore either court dress or a uniform; the foreign 
Ambassadors and Ministers were ablaze with ribbons or 
jewels, and when the Lord Chamberlain waved his golden 
wand the crowd drew back and a quadrille was formed 
consisting of Her Majesty and all her royal visitors. 


or 


Her Presentation to the English Sovereign 


ULIEN, the composer, led the band, and the exquisite 
music inspired none to blithesomeness more than the 
Queen. There was not a quadrille which she did not 
dance. Her partners were usually from among the royal 
entourage, although sometimes she would select a noble- 
man of high rank. She not only danced well, but also as 
if her heart were in the merriment of the hour. It was 
noted, too, that whenever she and Prince Albert were 
vis-a-vis or passed each other they always exchanged 
pleasant words and happy glances. 

It was during the dancing of the second quadrille that the 
Lord Chamberlain, on being introduced to Madame Le 
Vert, observed: ‘‘ As you are the only person here who 
was not present at the last drawing-room I will have the 
pleasure, Madame, of presenting you to Her Majesty.” 
Presentations on the occasion of a State ball were not tre- 
quent, and the Southern beauty was delighted over the 
unexpected compliment. When the dances were over, and 
the Queen was again seated, the Lord Chamberlain waved 
his hand and the company moved back, leaving a vacant 
place around the royal chair. Madame Le Vert, with all 
eyes upon her, approached and was presented. Victoria 
advanced and graciously gave greeting, smiling sweetly as 
the American courtesied low before her, and then passed 
to the group that encircled the throne. 

About two o’clock in the morning the Queen bade adieu 
to her guests. She had been with them for four hours, and 
as she retired, moving between two living walls, there was 
a low murmur of praise and admiration. Then one of the 
noblemen escorted Madame Le Vert around the picture and 
sculpture galleries and presented her to many eminent 
persons. It was five o’clock when the American Minister, 
accompanied by his attaché, Colonel Lawrence, son of 
Abbot Lawrence, of Boston, sought her out, and the sun 
was shining over London before they were cloaked in the 
ante-chamber and ready to depart amid a crowd of the 
most distinguished men and women Madame Le Vert had 
ever gazed upon. 

The journey of Madame Le Vert during the summer of 
1853 was marked by attentions such as had not often been 
paid to an American woman in private life. Her unusual 
social success was due in part to the friendship of Lady 
Emmeline Wortley, but also largely to the ready recogni- 
tion of her brilliant charm of manner and speech. 
Lamartine, when he met her in France, said to her: 
‘* Madame, you have one gift of which you yourself are 
unaware. You are a natural improvisatrice. Now, 
because you are not an Italian you cannot be an tmprozt- 
satrice, but you can be a writer ; you can fill with pleasure 
the hearts of your countrymen by describing what you 
have seen to them, as you are now delighting me.”’ 


ot 


Won Fame as an Author and Orator 


AMARTINE’S suggestion prompted Madame Le Vert to 
write, under the name of ‘‘ Souvenirs,’’ a book of 
her European travels, which was read by her country- 
women in the days before the Civil War with delight and 
pride. ‘‘ I must say,’’ she there remarks, ‘‘ there is more 
beauty among American women than Ii have seen in the 
Old World. I have met many indeed who are of great 
loveliness, but generally they have not the delicacy of fea- 
ture and form seen with us. Upon entering a room in 
London the first exclamation will be, ‘ What fine, robust, 
healthy women these are!’ They seem to enjoy life much 
more than our women, and are capable of greater exertion 
in the pursuits of the literary world. They have an inde- 
pendent, self-poised manner which is absolutely delightful. 
They are excellently well educated, and yet the most 
unpretentious persons I ever saw. They are always ready 
to be useful, to be hospitable, to be kind.’’ 

Madame Le Vert had the true Southern love of patriotic 
oratory. Her powers of speech sometimes became spirit- 
stirring in her eloquence on public occasions. In 1857 she 
was chosen to present to the Continentals of Mobile an 
American banner on behalf of the ladies of that city, and 
made a strong appeal to their sense of martial glory. 

Again, at New Orleans, when the Monumental 
Association laid the corner-stone of the monument to 
Henry Clay, whom she had known well in his lifetime, and 
whom she had looked up to as an ideal of Southern man- 
hood, she prepared an address at the request of the asso- 
ciation. It was a charming piece of rhetoric in the exalted 
strain. ‘‘The statue of Themistocles,’’ she said, ‘long 
greeted from a promontory in Greece the home-returning 
voyager, and fired afresh his love for Attica and Athens. 
So may the statue of our patriotic orator ever inspire with 
emulating fervor the citizens of this land of liberty, and 
especially of this prosperous city of New Orleans.” 

Almost to the last of her years Madame Le Vert, amidst 
all the sorrowful changes which war had brought, was a 
figure in the public life of her people ; and when she passed 
away, in 1877, the older generation of Southern men and 
women were still proud of her as a relic of the brightest 
days of Southern womanhood in the old régime. 


Pat) 


q. The seventh article of this series will be printed in the next (the April) 
JOURNAL, Mr. Perrine telling of 


‘‘ The Beautiful Jewess Who was the Princess of Her People”’ 


She was the original of Rebecca in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Ivanhoe,’’ the 
friend of Washington Irving, and one of the most beautiful and charming 
women of her day. Rather than renounce the faith of her fathers she 
declined to marry the young man with whom she had fallen in love, and 
passed her life in single blessedness, engaging her efforts in works of 
philanthropy and benevolence. 
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The Successors of Mary the 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 





"WHEN | TOUCHED 
THE BELL TO CHANGE THE 
PLATES BOTH OF 'EM CAMB 
IN TOGETHER WITH THEIR ARMS 





AROUND EACH OTHER’S NECK’” 





First 


Author of ‘‘ A Singular Life,” *‘ The Madonna of the Tubs,” “ Burglars in Paradise,’’ ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,’’ etc. 


Eleventh Chapter — The Atheist; and She 


WANT an Atheist !”’ 

A wild-eyed man dashed into the 
nearest employment office with this 
peremptory demand. 

‘* Lent will soon be over,’’ said the 
proprietor soothingly. 

‘* Lent is over for one woman in one 
house !’’ blazed the customer. ‘* She 
may pursue the dictates of her religion 
under some other roof. Why, madam, 
my wife has been dangerously ill for 
wecks ; a professional nurse at the house 

and would you believe that in such an emergency our 
cook cleared out to church every evening, and as many 
mornings as she could throw in? That she £4 

The schoolmaster checked himself. He was shocked 
to find himself gossiping with the proprietor of an intelli- 
gence office, pouring out family confidences like a mere 
woman. He had always noticed with a certain masculine 
contempt the tendency of the domestic sex to be voluble 
upon these petty points. Was he already sinking to the 
feminine level? And the feminine responsibility had been 
thrust upon him but six weeks. 





fot 


“Then she pulled the wool of a black sheep over your 
eyes successfully,”’ replied the proprietor. ‘‘ Il am oa 
Catholic myself, and I know. There is no such thing as a 
compulsory service every evening in Lent. There’s a 
kind of girl that imposes on Protestant employers in that 
way. Probably she was gadding most of the time. I'll 
venture to say she was a pretty poor Catholic if you had 
only got at the truth. Where did you get this woman?” 
added the proprietor in sympathetic tones. 

‘“ My wite had two hundred answers to an advertise- 
ment,’’ returned the schoolmaster. ‘‘ She was taken 
suddenly ill, and I took the first letter 1 opened, and 
brought the woman right out.”’ 

‘It is a severe lesson,’’ replied the proprietor of the 
employment office stiffening. ‘‘ But it will teach you 
the risks there are in advertising. Now, our regular 
agencies — 

‘I have but five minutes,’’ interrupted Mr. Hollis. 
‘“ Where is my Atheist? I'll take a Buddhist if you have 
one handy. I wouldn’t object to a Zoroastrian. Even a 
Contucian might answer.’’ 

lhe proprietor stared. With the perceptible deference 
which comes of finding one’s self put beyond one’s intel- 
lectual depths she hastened to say : 

* [can supply you on the spot with a woman whose 
religious scruples will never trouble her in the least. But 
remember that I told you this: When you get a poor 
Catholic you get a poor girl. The most trustworthy 
servant to be had is the best Irish Catholic.”’ 
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issue of the JOURNAL. 


‘* We've had two really superior girls,’’ mused the cus- 
tomer. ‘* One was a Catholic. One was a Protestant.’’ 

sut the schoolmaster took his Atheist and ran for his 
train. When he got home Hazel and the Atheist eyed 
each other and took each other’s measure scientifically. 
But the Atheist sweetly smiled. 


ot 


In her mother’s home the convalescent lay back weakly 
on a billowy lounge. ‘The organized repose of the house, 
the felt-shod feet of the trained servants, the modest 
luxury of the appointments, the sense of freedom from 
the blasting care which had shattered heart and body, 
the Madonna look in her mother’s eyes—these offered 
themselves to the exhausted woman like the surprises of 
life after death. Even to know that she was ina place 
where she need never give a thought to the furnace 
dampers was a fact possessing a certain celestial quality. 

‘* Mother, what do you suppose was the dream that 
bothered me most—all the time | was in that fever?’ she 
said feebly. ‘* It was waking up and thinking Mary was 
back again —sceing her come in mornings with the tea and 
rolls and the sweet apples and cream. [| could never get 
away from Mary.”’ 

The next morning when the convalescent woke a flash- 
ing silver tray, and holding tea, rolls, sweet apples and 
cream, pushed open the unlocked door and _ behind it 
Mary—Mary the First—her own Mary, stood laughing 
till she cried, and crying till she laughed, and blushing 
till she could do neither. 

‘* What have they done to yez? What have they done to 
yez, me darlin’ ?’’ blubbered Mary. For the face upon the 
pillow startled her. And she put down her tray and put 
her own face into her hands when she saw the havoc which 
care had wrought. 

So Mary served her old mistress for a week or so, loyally 
and lovingly as only Mary could. 

And she served her with a tact and sweetness of which 
too much could not be said, but of which little will ever be 
said, for such are of the rare human devotions that do not 
feed on words. But Mary could not do this very long, 
for her baby would be born in June. 

‘* Would ye take offense if I do be namin’ her after 
yez?”’ asked the faithful Mary. 


a 


Every grown woman is a little girl in her mother’s arms 
and to her mother’s heart. What poems, what romances 
hide unsung and unsaid in the annals of those soft, femi- 
nine relations so mysterious to man ! 

Perley remembered how she had fancied that her mother 
did not understand her. She scorned herself for a delusion 
which seemed to her now to have been purely patholog- 
ical. It did, indeed, occur to her to ask herself whether 
the soreness of heart which had so long reddened about 
her thoughts of her husband might not be a passing disor- 
der, as unimportant as the other. But in this direction she 
was not yet strong enough to reason. ‘The terrible thing 
about any alienation between husband and wife is that a 


moment’s weakness can cut a cafion through the happiness 
of two lives which it may take years of strength and ten- 
derness to fathom or to bridge. 

Perley’s thoughts crept perpetually and almost morbidly 
about the harassing trifles to which her health and com- 
fort had been offered. 

‘* The worst of it is,’’ she said, ‘‘ that nobody comes to 
conclusions about this matter. We all go on suffering and 
we all go on experimenting, but we draw no inferences. 
We learn no lessons. The domestic problem is in a state 
of effervescence. It never settles to a solution, and Heaven 
knows if it ever will. It hasn’t found its chemist.”’ 

‘* Are you so sure it needs chemistry?’’ replied the 
older woman, looking gently puzzled. ‘‘ Does it need 
more than good sense, and good heart-——”’ 


ot 


‘* And good health, and a good income, and good luck, 
and a good house on a good city street, with good social 
standing and good trained service,’’ interrupted the 
daughter. ‘‘ Dear little mother, you have never kept house 
ona small income in the suburbs. Nor in the country,”’ 
added Perley thoughtfully. ‘‘ Think of it, in the country! 
Heaven have mercy on them! When I consider the 
healthy women made invalids, the children ruined, the 
homes broken up by bad service—— Why, mother, I 
got so before I had that sickness that | Pe not think of 
anything else. I used to steal out to get a breath of air, 
and go a few steps up and down Peach Street trying to 
forget, but I looked at every house and said, ‘ There’s 
the same thing going on in each one.’ Every home was 
meant to stand for peace, for order, for neatness and 
sweetness, and joy and comfort, and cheerful growth of 
character, and for all that was splendid in life. In point 
of fact, what did they stand for? An eternal struggle to get 
meals cooked, and rooms swept, and clothes washed, and 
children taken care of, an everlasting contest between the 
people able to do these things and the people able to pay 
for their doing. Every house covered just so much dis- 
appointment, anxiety, suspicion, irritation, antagonism 
between the kitchen and the parlor. Sometimes it was the 
cook, then it was the second girl, then it was the nurse; 
usually it was the general-housework girl. Our kitchens 
are filled to-day with a floating population, with a flotsam 
and jetsam character. Our work is done now by women 
who depend for the excitement and amusement of life on 
going from place to place. The type of the average serv- 
ant is changing. Nobody knows this better than the 
minority of disciplined domestics who are left in the ranks. 
The best of them feel ashamed of their company. These 
fine old-fashioned girls are in such demand that they could 
make their own terms if they knew it. We are all living 
over a burning mine. Nobody knows in whose house the 
next explosion will take place. Our homes ought to be 
bowers of rest. They are hornets’ nests of worry. My 
metaphors are getting mixed, but you’re not an Omniscient 
Suburban, so you won’t notice. If I had the nerve and 
the muscle I’d do my ‘own work till Idied! I would never 
again subject myself to what I have endured this year.” 
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** You are my daughter,”’ sighed the invalid mother, 
** and you are finding it out. You can never be any more 
independent of your servants than you are now.”’ 

** Very well, then,”’ said Perley with sudden reanima- 
tion of manner, ‘‘ I am going to have * lady help’ to do 
my work.”’ 

** Is that the latest Boston fad?"’ asked the New Yorker. 
** It can’t be done.”’ 

** It can’t be done in your house,” said the Boston 
suburban. ‘‘I believe it could be in mine. I see no 
other way out of it. Ignorance and coarseness have 
brought us to the pass we're in. Perhaps intelligence and 
refinement can get us out of it."’ 

‘* | wish,”’ replied the invalid mother, ‘* that you would 
touch that bell and ring for Maud to ask Mary to tell Jane 
to tell Thomas that we'll have the carriage at three."’ 


It had been warmly agreed upon by Mrs. Hollis’s family 
that the subject of ~ Jonundie situation at Sweet Home 
‘was not to be opened in her presence until such time as 
her recovery should take vigorous root. 

Her husband's letters struck a high octave ; they seemed 
to her curiously abstract and unsatisfactory —as if he had 
been writing an essay. Their vagueness struck her as 
cold, and she laid them away in hurt silence. 

But Hazel was not vague. That young lady was dis- 
tinctly concrete. Deviated by paternal commands, her 
reports of the internal history of the schoolmaster’s home 
at that time fortunately turned in the direction of her 
grandmother, who received three or four times a week 
such confidences as these : 


‘* Whatever on earth did you name her Perley Peace for? 
You ought to have called her Perley Worried— Perley 
Maddened Hollis. She’d go stark, staring crazy if she came 
home now. Keep her in New York till she’s gray, if you 
love her! When Popper and I am worn into our gravies she 
can come home tothe funerals. Chain heruptill then. You 
ought to have seen the Atheist! She was the biggest circus 
we've had yet. I don’t know which of us loved the other 
most. She told me I was a big fool the day she spilled the 
butter sauce down my neck. Popper said I'd no business to 
dwell upon trifles. He said we were not ina position to. 
He said it didn’t matter whether she called me Miss Hazel 
as long as we got something to eat. Popper and I don’t 
always agree. But there came a day when I and Popper 
stood as one man against the Atheist. 

‘* Gransie, dear, can you imagine what a woman would 
want of a pair of suspenders? We couldn't. So we never 
thought of the Atheist. And you know that pretty white silk 
pair you got for Mommer to give him Christmas. Well— 
they just couldn’t be found. 

‘The Atheist said it was very strange. She said she’d 
looked in the coal-hod for them. And the refrigerator. She 
mentioned some other places where silk suspenders are gen- 
erally kept. But we couldn’t find’em. Then his gold shirt- 
studs went one atatime. She said Rugby swallowed those. 
One day I found [ couldn't find Popper's new biue four-in- 
hand necktie. Then it came to his dress-suit. He went to 
get ready for an Alumni banquet in Boston and his dress-suit 
wasn’t in that house. The Atheist helped us hunt for that. 
She helped hard. She looked in the pantry and down in the 
vegetable cellar. So Popper looked at the Atheist — you 
know how sweet Popper can look when he is mad— and he 
said it was his mistake. Come to think of it, Popper said, 
probably he never had a dress-suit. So the Atheist said she 
hoped he’d be able to afford one soon, and she went off for 
her day out as innocent as a marshmallow. And Popper and 
I went upto her room. And there lay Rugby snorting and 
snarling at her door. For her door was locked. So Popper 
broke it in and he said, ‘ Find my suspenders, Rugby!’ So 
Rugby went up and sniffed at the third bureau drawer, and 
he opened it with his paws, for you know there isn’t anybody 
as clever as Rugby, and he hauled out those white silk sus- 
penders, and handed ’em to Popper like a gentleman. 

‘*So then Popper went for that handsome officer that 
brought me home the night Ellen without Incumbrance got 
drunk —for we've never had one that stole. So they got the 
search-warrant, and searched and warranted the Atheist’s 
trunk and all her things. And they found the blue necktie 
and Popper’s dress-suit folded away in her petticoat. But 
Popper wouldn’t persecute her. He said she’d persecuted 
us enough—he’'d let her go. I asked the Atheist what under 
the canopy she wanted of a dress-suit and suspenders, and 
she cried and said she was going to be married. So it was 
for his trousseau. 

‘We hadn’t ever seen any young man around, so we asked 
her who, and she said she hadn’t made up her mind yet, 
but she meant to marry somebody before long. And she was 
getting his trousseau ready. The officer said I was a very 
nice housekeeper, and he went away. And the Atheist went 
as soon as she got back. So I got supper for Popper — it was 
burnt Welsh rabbit, for it stuck. And Popsie came over to 
help me. And we thought Popper looked sort of hungry, so 
we made him some chocolate taffy. . . .” 


on 





Dated four days after. 


‘* Gransie, we’ve got ‘She’ in the kitchen —truly we have. 
We've got an old, old, old, o/d woman. I should think she 
might run up to two thousand and not know it. She is one 
of the Two Hundred, and her letter said she was in early 
womanhood. Popper brought her out on the electrics one 
day between meals. She’s the oldest thing on the beach; and 
Putter! So Popper asked a gentleman to dinner and ‘ She’ 
was three hours getting some potatoes boiled, and some cold 
mutton sliced, and canned tomatoes warm, and I bought the 
dessert, and we never sat down till eight o’clock. 

** And when I went out into the kitchen at half-past, for it 
sounded awfully still out there, ‘She’ had gone to bed. She 
said her legs ached, and she was afraid she was going to have 
inflammatory rbeumatism—she usually did about this time 
o’ year—so she left all the dishes for me todo. And next 
morning I had the breakfast to get. For ‘She’ never got up 
at all. She said she felt a weakness in the pit of her stomach 
and she thought it might be a gastric fever, for she had 
one occasionally between rheumatic fevers. Gransie, where’s 
that bourne whence no departed cook returns? She goes 
Puttering into it to-morrow. Popper ’n’ I are going to Mrs. 
Learner’s again. Would you believe, Popper says he thinks 
we haven’t got girls enough? He says he thinks we need a 
cook and a second girl—to save Mommer—for he wants 
Mommer home. He’s getting wild in his eyes, and he sits 
with his head on his hands on the study-table. Gransie, dear, 
next letter there'll be two of ’em. And then we sha// go upa 
spout. Say your prayers, Gransie, say your prayers for us. 
And may God have mercy on our souls and bodies! ”’ 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Twelfth Chapter —The Twin Heiresses 


: RANSIE, dear, did you ever have an Heiress? Did you 

ever have a Twin? Then we’ve beat you all to smash, 
for we've got both. Keep Mommer chained up a while longer. 
We may live up to the Twins in course of time. I don’t 
believe we'll ever live up to the Heiresses. You see it came 
this way: Popper got that idea of having a second girl. So 
we looked over my Two Hundred and there we found among 
‘em two sisters that hadn’t any hope this side the grave 
except to come and to do our housework, and said they'd do 
it cheap to be together. So Mrs. Voisin told him, and lots of 
Omniscient Suburbans told him, that sisters fight. But 
Popper wouldn’t listen, for they were women, and he said 
nobody could make as bad a mess of housekeeping as women 
had, and he swore a man couldn't do worse if he were put to 
it. So Popper got these two, and it’s a dime show and refund 
your money if you don’t find it worth the price. 

‘First, Gransie, dear, whatever possessed them to be 
Twins? And what nation they are the Lord that made 'em 
only knows. Popper calls them Scandinavian—Anglo- 
Saxon —Celtic—Teutonic—Semitic. When they’d been in 
the house a half an hour they mentioned that they were 
Twins, and said they could do things together nicely. When 
they’d been here an hour they said they’d forgotten to men- 
tion they were Heiresses. Their names are Dolle and Rolle, 
and Dolle is heiress to eighty thousand dollars, but Rolle is 
only heiress to twenty. So seeing you’re a twin that makes 
you heiress to a hundred thousand dollars. I could see 
Popper sort of stagger up against the wall when he heard 
this. He’d kept up very well till then. But he turned so 
pale I went for Mommer’s smelling-salts, and I got the olive- 
oil cruet instead and spilled it all over him. Then he told 
me I hadn’t the sense of a windmill—he did, now, Gransie 
—a windmill. So I felt a good deal hurt, and I went out to 
Dolle and Rolle, and I told ’em to sweep the hall and get the 
dinner, for Popper ’n’ I weren’t on speaking terms just then. 
So Dolle said when their fortune came in couldn’t they hire 
the sweeping? and I told her they could. And Rolle asked 
me if when they inherited I'd mind if they had the caterer 
get dinner? And I told her no, not in the least. 

**When I got home I'll be boiled to ice-cream candy if 
those Twins weren’t sweeping the hall, the two of them 
together, for one would take the broom and then the other, 
and one would sit down on the divan and rest while the other 
one swept, and then the other one would rest and another 
sweep, and they’d been the mortal afternocon—for our Mary 
did the whole thing in half an hour—and dinner wasn’t in 
sight through the Lick telescope. So I went and got dinner, 
for Popper says I get a very poor but respectable dinner. 
And he says if we don’t get another thing out of our heavy 
afflictions he’ll get some primary grade domestic education 
into his daughter’s head. So I reminded him he meant to 
say his daughter’s windmill, but I got the dinner, for I’m 
sort of sorry for Popper. He misses Mommer so. I wish 
you would put her up to write to him every day. He 
prances about after that postman like a squirrel after a 
chestnut burr—and when there’s nothing in it he sort of 
doubles up and looks most as old as ‘ She.’ 

“P.S.  Popper’s just told me about the second girl. He 
says you sent the money for her, and I wasn’t ever to tell, for 
he said I could keep a secret better than a good many better- 
behaved girls. 

‘* You’re a sort of nice little Gransie, after all. I wish you 
could whisk about like other grandmommers, and prance 
around — not to stay on that old lounge. i 


ox 


“Sweet Home. Thursday. 


‘* Gransie, our Twin is too funny for a more serious world. 
All the Omniscient Suburbans are wrinkled up with envy, for 
they said they’d throw things at each other and spat al! day. 
Gransie, if they only wou/d spat we’d go down on our knees 
and thank Heaven. I suppose it comes of being a twin, but, 
Gransie, we can’t separate them with a battering-ram. Ring 
the door-bell and both of ’em put on their aprons and come 
to answer it. Say, ‘Get the luncheon,’ and Dolle puts on 
the potatoes and Rolle looks over her shoulder to see ker de 
it. They go about with their arms around each other’s 
neck, and they kiss each other. Popper says he'd rather 
they’d square off and hit out any day. It takes the two 
of them to fill a lamp. It takes them both to empty a 
waste-basket. It takes the whole of them to iron a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

‘“We had Popsie and Mrs. Voisin for supper Sunday 
night, Gransie, and when I touched the bell to change the 
plates both of ’em came in together with their arms around 
each other’s neck, and, Gransie, Mrs. Voisin asked of what 
nationality they were, for she said she didn’t know but they 
were Siamese. And, oh, Gransie, there’s no use keeping it 
up any longer, for, Gransie, dear, they don’t know anything, 
and they can’t do what they do know, and Popper says of all 
incompetence — and, Gransie, dear, we're tired and sick of it 
all. And I’d like to cry if I weren’t ashamed. For the 
house is piled with work that isn’t done—it’s pi/ed—and 
Popper 'n’ I sit down and look at it when we come from 
school. 

‘So Popper says he thinks our Heiress had better go 
inherit its fortune, and Twin it under some other and more 
imposing roof. He says we’re too humble for It. He says 
we can’t live up to It. <. fs 

**So I told Popper, for we’re sort of down about everything. 
And I[ told Popper, if he said so, I'd give up having an edu- 
cation and take to general housework, and he could pay me 
three dollars and a half a week till I could make waffles, 
when I should ask four, and then Mommer could come home 
and we'd be happy ever after. So Popper kissed me, and 
said if it had been Senior year he’d think of it, but seeing I 
was nothing but a Freshie we’d struggle for existence a little 
longer. . . . And, Gransie, I know you won’t believe it, 
but actually he did, he said I was growing womanly, and he 
said I was a Comfort. So I told him if I was it was purely 
accidental, and I was liable to break out a disgrace to 
humanity any time. But I promised that I’d try very hard 
to put it off till we got a girl. Pie 


ax 


“* SATURDAY. 


““Oh, Gransie, the most delicious thing yet! Popper went 
into the Sociological Bureau to-day and gave his name, and 
the manager said: 

*** Well! What do you want now?’ 

*** Courtesy, madam,’ said Popper. So the manager 
blushed, but she said ours was a very difficult place, for it 
was there we got Miss Highwater. She said she sent us an 
excellent lady who reported the work extremely severe, and 
said the cook-stove was out of repair, and Miss Highwater 
said the coal was poor. So she said she’d try again, but she 





could see that we were very hard to please, and she said, 
‘What did he want now?’ 

*** Nothing, madam,’ said Popper. ‘ Nothing from your 
office, now nor at any future time!’ So Popper walked 
out of the Sociological Bureau.’’ 


A week later. or 


‘** Gransie, we’ve struck a widow. Such a lovely widow 
with a becoming crape veil, for she said her heart was 
broken, but she could still cook, only she had a girl six years 
old. Gransie, I’ve paddled up and down in the mud for 
five days all my out-of-school time, for there’s been an awful 
Easterly storm, and there isn’t a house in Sweet Home will 
board that child, for nobody wants children, for I’ve been to 
seventeen. And Popper said he thought it was paying a 
pretty high premium for a cook when he saw me gewhol- 
loping up and down the streets in my rubber boots and getting 
a sore throat, for I got pretty wet. So Popper ’n’ I think of 
advertising like this: 


HIGHEST PREMIUMS IN THE MARKET 
OFFERED BY THE PRINCIPAL OF THE SWEET HOME HIGH SCHOOL FOR A 
COOK 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO WIDOWS WITH FAMILIES 
CHILDREN BOARDED OUT FREE 


BABIES RECEIVED IN THE HOUSE AND CONSIDERED A PRIVILEGE 


PARTICULAR ATTRACTION TO MAIDEN LADIES 
HUSBANDS PROVIDED AT SHORT NOTICE 
TROUSSEAUS THROWN IN 


‘* The other day, Gransie, Mrs. Voisin came in to borrow 
our Encyclopedia, for the Omniscient Suburbans were going 
to have a paper on Agnosticism and Bigotry. So I got her 
the A’s and B’s and the one where the A and B are bobbled 
up together. And when I opened the book out popped a 
letter. So it was one of my Two Hundred, and it was the 
nicest, cleverest letter you ever read, and it was signed 
‘Kathia Maiden.’ So I read it over, and I said, ‘ Popper, 
I’m going to see Kathia Maiden.’ But Popper said it was so 
long ago she’d be scattered to the four points of the com- 
pass. So I didn’t say any more to Popper, but I sat flop 
down and wrote to Kathia Maiden. I don’t suppose I'll ever 
see the first symptom of an answer. But I feel it in my 
bones that Kathia Maiden was meant for us.’’ 


om 
“SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 

‘* Gransie, Gransie! She didn’t wait for me to come to see 
her, and she isn’t scattered to the compass, and she came 
smash! out here by the next train, and it was Saturday, 
and I was at home. There she was, and she looked—I can’t 
tell you how she looked, for I could have put my arms around 
her neck and kissed her; for she looked so. But I didn’t, 
for I remembered I was the Lady of the House. So she 
came in and we sat down and talked it all out, Gransie, like 
any two girls, only she isn’t a girl, she’s very old—as much 
as thirty. But she said she expected to see an older lady, 
so I told her about Mommer, and she said: ‘Oh! that 
explains it. I was a little perplexed,’ she said. ‘ There was 
something a trifle unusual about the advertisement.’ (She 
didn’t say Ad.) ‘ I didn’t know just how to take it,’ she said. 

‘So I looked her bang in the eye, and I owned up. ‘/ 
wrote that advertisement,’ said I. ‘ Nobody saw it. I sent 
it off on the sly, and I got the awfulest rowing for it I ever 
got in my life since I put a kitten and a cream-cake into the 
Superintendent of Schoolses hat when I was younger than I 
am now,’ I said. Soshe looked at me, and I looked at her, 
and she began to laugh, for her eyes are blue and have funny 
stars to them, and I began, and we both began, and then we 
laughed. And I said: ‘We're Babes in the Woods, this 
family, for we’ve got lost in a forest of Girls. Popper ’n’ I 
are about stark, staring crazy,’ I said. ‘If you’ll come and 
take care of us,’ | said, ‘and make this house happy, I'll 
love you ali my life.’ So Kathia Maiden looked at me, and 
I looked at Kathia Maiden, and she had a pleasant look as if 
she sort of liked me. So I made up my mind I wouldn’t 
care whether she called me Miss Hazel, and she isn’t like 
anybody else we’ve seen, Gransie, for she’s like a lady, 
Gransie. She truly is. So she said she’d think it over, and 
she looked at the house, and I told her she should have the 
sewing-room fitted up, for I’d promised her a fire. And, 
Gransie, if she thinks it over the wrong way, and shouldn’t 
come, I should go up a spout and stay there, for I’ve set my 
heart on Kathia Maiden, and don’t you forget it.’’ 


Fast on the feet of this last letter, one of Hazel’s own 
telegrams, constructed regardless of expense, flew wildly 
to her grandmother in New York: 


‘*She’s a Daisy. She came yesterday. We had waffles 
for breakfast. But she won’t promise to stay forever till 
she’s seen the Mistress of the House. Send Mommer splash 
home by express. HAZEL. 

““P.S. I’ve offered her half a dollar more a week. H.’’ 


(CONCLUDED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL) 





Mrs. Cleveland’s Loyalty to a Promise 


C= of Mrs. Grover Cleveland’s strongest qualities is her 
faithfulness to a promise. Shortly before the Easter 
vacation following Mr. Cleveland’s first inauguration she 
(at that time Miss Folsom) went to the President of Wells 
College one morning with a note from Miss Cleveland invit- 
ing her to spend the coming holidays at the White House. 

‘* | don’t want you to go,”’ said the President. 

‘* Why not?” asked the pupil in great surprise. 

The President explained that hardly two months of 
college life remained to her ; that a fortnight’s gayety in 
Washington would be upsetting, mentally and physically. 

‘* Nevertheless,’”’ the young girl replied with a pretty 
toss of her head, ‘‘ | want to go. I have written to my 
mother, and if she says I may go I think I shall.”’ 

‘* Of course you will ; | expect it,”” answered the teacher, 
‘** but I shall be sorry all the same.”’ 

When her mother’s consent came the President of the 
college exacted from her pupil a promise that she would 
surely return on the day the college reopened. On that 
day the first girl to present herself was Miss Folsom. 

‘* Here I am,”’ she said to the President, ‘‘ back on 
time, in spite of President Cleveland’s, Miss Cleveland’s 
and of everybody’s urging me to stay to the reception. 
Last night when I came away the White House was filled 
with flowers, the band playing, and the crowds coming in. 
I promised you, so I came ; but it was hard.” 
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ORAWN BY HUGHSON HAWLEY 


A Suburban House for $6500 


By EDWIN J. LEWIS, Jr. 


Architect of the Peabody Apartment Hotel, Dorchester, Massachusetts; the Draper Memorial Church, Hopedale, Massachusetts, etc. 


This is the Sixth Design in the Journal’s New Series of Model Suburban Houses of Moderate Cost 


N PREPARING the accompanying design it has been 
taken for granted that the owner is a gentleman 
of moderate means and simple tastes, who has 
come into possession of a lot of land in a quiet 
village, and is proposing to build a house for him- 
self. ‘The lot faces the south and is practically 
level. 

Stone is abundant in the neighborhood, and an old stone 
wall is drawn upon for material to build the walls of the 
terrace, the floor of which is of rift hard pine. The inten- 
tion is some time to fill in with earth under the terrace and 
pave it with large unglazed red tiles. 

A broad hall extends completely through the house, the 
staircase being somewhat secluded by a simple, but solid, 
wooden screen. A _ vestibule is deemed desirable. It 
saves coal in winter and does away with the unsightly 
storm porch. The space at the side of the vestibule is 
utilized as a cozy corner. The top of the seat here, as 
elsewhere in the house, is arranged to lift, affording a con- 
venient place for storage. At the farther end of the hall 
two doors open into the lavatory and the coat-closet. 


ot 


T® owner is very fond of flowers, and a half-glazed door 

leads from the hall to the garden porch, which looks 
out over an old-fashioned formal garden. This is some 
day to have a small fountain or a sun-dial in the middle. 
The garden porch is a great institution. Being on the 








REAR VIEW OF THE HOUSE 


the chambers have light and air on two sides. The water- 
closet is located in a separate compartment outside the 
bathroom. The attic contains two large rooms in addition 
to abundant storage space. 

The cellar extends under the entire building. Here are 
located the laundry, servants’ lavatory and the vegetable 


careful selection of colors for the walls will greatly aid in 
accomplishing this. Where possible let Nature herself 
have a hand in the coloring. 

The outside walls and the roofs in the present instance 
are to be matched-boarded, and for the most part covered 
with cedar shingles, left to silver with the weather. The 
dining-room projection and the gable ends are plastered 
with rough-cast cement mortar on wire lathing, the light 
gray tone of which will harmonize with the darker gray of 
the shingles and give a variety to the wall surface. 

The exterior trimmings and the blinds are to be painted 
a leaf green. The sashes will be cream white. The chim- 
neys, which are so very frequently neglected, but which of 
themselves are indeed quite capable of giving considerable 
character to an otherwise commonplace structure, have in 
these plans been treated with deserved respect. 


ox 


NSIDE, the floors throughout are of maple or rift 
Alabama hard pine. The standing finish in the service 
parts is of North Carolina pine finished in the natural color 
of the wood, and elsewhere whitewood or cypress stained 
to a dull brown or green shade in the first story and 
painted cream white elsewhere. Nothing can be better for 
the fireplaces than selected common water-struck brick 
with unglazed red tiles for the hearths. If preferred, how- 
ever, simple patterns of Dutch tiles may be used for some of 
the facings without much additional expense. 



















































FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


shady side of the house it forms in summer a pleasant, 
retired, outdoor living-room, safe from the observation of 
the passer-by. The triend who is permitted to enjoy its 
comtort will feel that he has been really admitted to the 
inner family circle. 

Of the living-room little need be said. The sketch 
shows that it is unassuming, but large and comfortable. 

The dining-room, separated from the hall by sliding 
doors, is somewhat richer in treatment. The hard pine 
constructional beams show in the ceil- 
ing, and the walls are wainscoted five 
leet high in wood, with a narrow shelf 
carried all around on top to hold those 
odd pieces of china and pottery that 
are both decorative and useful. The 
low, broad fireplace at the end of the 
room is flanked on one side by a 
recessed buffet, and on the other by 
an old-fashioned plate-rack. 


oat 


HE arrangement of the service part , 


to call attention to the fact that the 
back staircase extends to the attic, and 
that both the back and cellar staircases 
are readily accessible from the front 
hall. The service yard, sacred to the 
clothes-dryer and to the necessary 
Visits of ‘‘ the butcher, the baker and 
the candlestick-maker,’”’ is screened 
from the road by a moderately high 
shingled fence with a wicket gate. 

In the second story it will be ob- 
served that all the rooms have a south- 
crn or western exposure, and that all 
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of the house is made clear by the i YY.) 
plan. It may, however, be worth while | 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


closet, as well as the usual coal-bins and heating apparatus. 
The floor is cemented. 

Turning now to the exterior it will be seen that the 
house has been kept as low as possible and treated with 
great simplicity. All ornamentation not suggested nat- 
urally by structural necessities is out of place in a buiiding 
of this description, and should be carefully avoided. Care 
should be taken to unite the house with the surrounding 
grounds. <A judicious planting of shrubs and vines and a 
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DRAWN GY HUGHSON HAWLEY 


HE LIVING-ROOM— UNASSUMING, LARGE AND COMFORTABLE 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


























ELEVATION SHOWING SCREEN IN HALL 


Actual estimates obtained from a thoroughly reliable 
builder indicate that the house can be well and substan- 
tially built in the vicinity of Boston for $6500. This price 
includes excavation, stonework laid throughout in mortar, 
brickwork (including finished fireplaces and hearths), con- 
creting and whitewashing cellar, plastering (including ceil- 
ing of cellar), carpenter work, mantels, buffets, picture- 
mouldings, painting, tinting ceilings, gas-piping, electric 
bells, plumbing and furnace. The wall-papers, gas-fixtures 
and finished grading are not included. 

Prices of materials vary greatly in 
different parts of the country. There 
are undoubtedly inany sections where 
the cost of the Loans could be materi- 
ally lessened. The estimates of cost 
in detail are : 

Excavation, stonework anddrains $ 700 
Brickwork, lathing and plastering 630 
Concrete and whitewashing . go 
Carpenter-work . .. . 3840 
Mantels and buffet. ... .. . 100 
-ainting, including tinting ceilings 330 


Gas-piping 





ere ee eee oe 20 

Door and window hardware. . 90 

Rr ey Oe eee" 437 

ee a we ee ta a 185 

Total ae $6482 
atc 


Epitor’s NoTeE—As a guarantee that the 
plan of this house is practicable and that the 
estimates for cost are conservative, the architect 
is ready to accept the commission of prepar- 
ing the wy and specifications for this 
house to cost Sixty-five Hundred Dollars, pro- 
viding that the building site selected is within 
reasonable distance of a base of supplies where 
material and labor may be had at the standard 
market rates. 
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The Editorial Page 


THE WIFE AND HER MONEY 


ten | QUESTION all too frequently asked 

’ { in letters which come to this office 
a is: ‘* Towhat extent cana woman, 
% 





who is a wife and a mother, en- 
, gage in outside work and earn a 

little extra money without detri- 
ment to the interests of her 
home?’’ Wherever these cases 
have been investigated one of two 
conditions has been disclosed : 
either the husband’s income was not sufficient to support 
the family and the wife was anxious to add to it, or the 
wife wanted to earn a ‘‘ little extra money’’ so that she 
should not have, as several expressed it, ‘‘ to ask my 
husband for every little thing I want for myself or our 
children.’’ And in seven cases out of ten it is the latter 
condition which exists rather than the former. 

The average woman who is a wife and mother, with a 
home to take care of, cannot engage in profitable work 
outside of her home without detriment to her domestic 
interests. If she attempts it either the machinery of the 
home itself, the wisest training of her child or children, 
or her own mental growth or physical strength will 
suffer. There are exceptions, but superlatively clever 
women are rare—about as rare as superlatively clever 
men. A woman who successfully conducts a home has her 
hands not only full, but filled to overflowing. Generally, 
she has not time enough. This being so, the wife’s share 
of the husband’s income should be made as generous as 
possible so that she can carry on her household work to 
the best interests of all concerned. And just here is where 
the rub comes in. The average wife is not given the tools 
wherewith to work to the best advantage. And this is 
simply because the average husband refuses to believe that 
to successfully conduct her household a woman requires 
just as good and just as many tools as it is necessary for 
him to have in the conduct of his business. 


ox 


T IS a very’pretty thing to say that love and marriage 
should be above all cold and sordid thoughts. That's 
all very well so far as theory goes. But marriage, like any 
other condition in this world, must have a money basis. 
We must eat to live, and to provide the eating the pro- 
vider must have the wherewithal, and that means money. 
I do not say that husbands refuse to recognize this, but in 
too many cases they recognize it in too gingerly a manner. 
In brief, the average husband is not frank enough with his 
wife about money matters, unless his finances become 
pinched. Then he is. But with finances easy, the wife’s 
ignorance of her husband’s income is ofttimes pathetic. 
She is made a dependent upon his bounty, whereas she 
has exactly the same right to what he earns as he has. 
Instead of making the income a mutual affair, as it should 
be, it is too often a mutual affair with a few decided advan- 
tages in favor of the husband. That is, he allows the ex- 
penses of his business to increase : he feels it necessary that 
his own appearance and requirements should keep pace with 
his advancing position in the world. He also expects his 
home to keep step with this advance, and he is perfectly 
honest when he tells his wife to be more generous with the 
table, with the children and with her wardrobe. And he 
increases his ‘‘ allowance” for household expenses. But 
his allowance is almost always a goodly percentage less 
than his generous words would seem to imply. In other 
words, his speech is golden, but his acts are silver. Then 
it is that the wife begins to think she would like ‘‘ to do 
something’’ so that she need not go to her husband for 
everything she needs for herself and the children. 
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| DO not, by any means, accuse the American husband of 

** nearness’’ in money matters, nor of an intentional 
desire to withhold what is his wife’s due. That is not the 
case. No more generous being exists than the average 
American husband. But he does not seem to be able to 
get it through his well-meaning but halting mind that 
nothing on God’s earth humiliates a wife more than 
to be compelled to ask her husband for money. She 
instinctively hesitates to do it, and ofttimes she goes with- 
out rather than ask. Women feel strongly on this point, 
and rightly so. Men have exactly the same feeling when, 
as subordinates, they feel compelled to ask their employers 
for an increase in salary. Both are humiliating, and both 
should be unnecessary. Next to loving consideration, 
there is nothing that appeals so strongly to a wife as for 
a husband to correctly appreciate and justly understand 
this part of her nature. 

To do the best work in this world we must have the 
best tools. And this is equally as true of the wife in 
her home as it is of the husband in his office. An abso- 
lutely frank understanding of the family income is neces- 
sary. And then there should be as generous a division of 
that income as possible. Every wife should be given all 
that it is possible for the husband to allow for household 
expenses, and it should not be doled out to her in driblets 
nor given to her as a favor: but as her right, and without 
question. Over such a share she should have independent 
sway to do with as she sees fit for the wisest interests of 
her home and children. That is one rightful step. But 
there is still another. Every man has his personal 
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expenses. Sohas every woman. We fathers recognize this 
in the case of our sons and daughters when we give them 
a certain stipulated allowance. Then, pray, why, in the 
name of all that is consistent, is it that we entirely overlook 
it in the case of the mothers of our children? It is all too 
frequently true that the wife’s personal needs are made 
such a close part of the domestic needs that where such 
personal needs are met there comes the feeling that 
the money is taken from the domestic purse. And with 
that ever-present readiness to sacrifice herself for her 
children, her husband or her home, many a wife does 
without some little personal belonging simply because she 
has no little ‘‘ nest-egg’’ of her own. She has not, in 
other words, what every wife should have: an allowance of 
her own entirely apart from the family share of the income. 
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HAVE no hesitation in saying that if the truth were 

known it is just this humiliating dependence upon a 
man for every little trifle that a woman needs that is mak- 
ing thousands of women restless and anxious for outside 
careers, This is the only fair excuse I have ever been able 
to see for the hysterical rantings of the modern advanced 
woman. In that particular she is right, and is absolutely 
justified in filing a protest. A wife is too great and 
important a factor in the life of her husband to be made a 
financial dependent. She is, from whatever standpoint he 
may view it, the pivot upon which his personal happiness, 
his mental and physical 'growth and his success in the 
world turn. For such a factor in his business a man is 
willing to pay handsomely. And I am not placing a wife 
on a comparative commercial basis in using this compari- 
son. It is all very well to go into spasms of indignation 
when one speaks of marriage as ‘‘ a business partnership.”’ 
It should be more than that : something higher and nobler. 
The less we think of money in connection with marriage, 
the more happy married people there will be. But mar- 
riage never suffers from having a common-sense, practical 
foundation —a business basis, let us say, for lack of a more 
comprehensive phrase. It is true we can make the basis 
simpler by making our lives simpler. But the basis must 
be there just the same, and just in proportion as we make 
that basis just and fair will the house of happiness which 
we build upon it be the stronger and more enduring. 

It is not enough for a man to say, ‘‘ I give my wife every- 
thing she asks for, so far as my means will allow.’’ She 
should not have to ask for it. It should be hers without 
the asking. How would some of our men like it if every 
time they wanted some little thing they had to ask their 
wives for it, or for the money with which to purchase it? 
Yet many a wife is placed, unconsciously I am willing to 
believe, in precisely that position by her husband. Wives, 
as a rule, get what they want: no one will deny that. But 
they have to ask for it, whereas they are just as much 
entitled to their feminine furbelows as men are to their 
cigars. And they should be able to purchase these things 
with equal freedom. A man does not make his wife less 
of a wife by making her financially independent of him. 


oT 
THE TIMES AND THE YOUNG MAN 


HENEVER a rich man dies, a man who has risen 
from obscure poverty to great wealth, it is a 
common thing for young men to say: ‘* Oh, 
yes, he started when there were lots of 

= chances. But a man can’t do that sort of 
thing now.’’ In 1840 the discontented said that the 
halcyon days were in 1812, when a man could get a fat con- 
tract in the war. In 1870 the rich men had had the chance 
of the gold fever of 1849. In 1gv0 we say that it was easy 

enough for a man to get a start during the war of 1865. 

And so it goes. In 1930 it will no doubt be said: ‘* Oh, 

yes, a man had a chance in 1g00 when all was prosperity, 

and America was just developing her new territories.”’ 

Yet thousands of young men to-day are saying that ‘‘ there 

are no chances for a poor young man.” They say this 

so glibly: they argue so plausibly about the crushing 
influence of trusts and the combination of capital, that 
many mothers have written to this magazine asking: ‘ Is 
this true? Has my boy no chance because he is poor?” 

When a young man sits down and belittles the times 
in which he lives, and wails about ‘‘ the good old times 
when men had a chance,’’ it is a pretty good indica- 
tion not that the times are wrong, but that the young man 
is either incompetent or indolent. The fact that a young 
man is poor is not a hindrance, and never was. On the 
contrary, poverty is the finest inheritance a young man can 
have. No combination can be better than poverty and 
good health to a young man who wants to carve his way 
in the world. The young man to be pitied is he of 
means who knows no stimulus to the best endeavor. But 
the young fellow who inherits poverty is to be congratu- 
lated. He has what all men who have risen in the world 
had to push them on: to make them mighty. The finest 
process of character-building through which a man can 
pass is that of poverty. It is a priceless stimulus. Such 
conditions as hard work and an education obtained with 
difficulty breed men, and men so bred have the best 
training to conquer obstacles. A young man does not 
start with nothing when he has good health, and believes 
in frugality and honesty. He has everything that has 
made thousands of men useful, honored and happy. 





"Taene is no condition of mind so fatal to a young manas 

that which puts him out of sorts with the times in 
which he lives. The most useless men in the world to-day 
are the unsuccessful loafers who regard the riches of others 
as an insult to themselves. The young fellow who has any- 
thing in him never stops to regard other people except as 
he can learn from them. He has no time to abuse the 
methods of others. That is a practice he leaves to the 
loungers who kick their heels at station platforms, or rural 
groceries, or corner groggeries. It is the chief greatness 
of America that a young man can make of himself what he 
chooses. No man, business house nor corporation keeps 
a young man down because he is poor. The demand for 
brains to-day is too great. A young man of capacity, 
industry and integrity has a field for individual effort such 
as has never before existed in this country. And success 
is neither harder nor easier than it ever was. Success 
never yet came to the laggard, and it never will. Leta 
young man be capable: have enterprise, be willing to work, 
and carry himself like a man, and he goes where he will. 
His success depends upon himself. No times, no condi- 
tions, no combinations of capital can stop a young man 
who has a determination to honorably succeed, and who 
is willing to work according to the very utmost of his 
capacity and sinews of strength. 
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HE real trouble is that the average young man won’t 
work. He has gotten the insane notion into his 
head that success comes by luck: that men are made by 
opportunities which either come tc them or are thrust upon 
them. And he waits for luck or a chance to come along 
and find him. Or he dissipates his energies in profitless 
channels. Instead of using every moment of his time he 
wastes hours in sensual pleasures for which a young fellow 
with the right stuff in him has no time. Instead of defying 
and dismissing temptation he courts it, winks at it, plays 
with it. Instead of placing dress and amusements in their 
proper relative position he takes them out of their places 
and lets them hold a wrong value in his life. Instead of 
using his time in learning from other men he wastes his 
breath in idle lamentations. Instead of taking a sane view 
of conditions, and seeing with a clear mind that as trade 
widens, opportunities increase, he takes the mistaken view 
that the rich are getting richer and the poor poorer. These 
are the conditions of mind and life which are keeping thou- 
sands of young men down, and will keep them down. 
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The times are all right. It is the young man who 
finds fault with them who is not. 


67% 
THE PULPIT AS A BULLETIN-BOARD 


pulpit is happily being abolished by a number 
of churches. As a substitute, either a leaflet, 
circular, or some printed form of announce- 
ment containing all the notices of week-day 
meetings and celebrations of the church, or of neighbor- 
hood work, is placed in each pew. In some churches a 
regular weekly paper of four small pages is issued. The 
substitution of the new method for the old is a decided 
improvement. And it is because the new method is so 
superior that one wonders why there should still remain 
churches which cling to the old and objectionable mode 
of verbal declarations from the pulpit. 

The reading of secular notices from the pulpit is a jar to 
the services : is exceedingly objectionable to a large number 
of people. These folk rightly feel that secular matters 
should be kept as far removed from the Sabbath services 
as possible. And they are perfectly justified in taking that 
position. It is a bit disturbing when a minister announces 
that a fair will be held on such or such a day, or that a 
strawberry festival has been arranged for a certain evening ; 
and then, with an added jocose remark —and the jocosity 
of the pulpit to some minds always seems ghastly and 
witless—the pastor urges the congregation’s presence. 
Picnics are announced, notices are given of secular lec- 
tures, events of the neighborhood and in other churches, 
until some clear-minded people wonder whether their 
minister is not being ‘‘ used’’ for advertising purposes. 
One thing is certain: notices of this character are not cal- 
culated to concentrate the mind on spiritual matters. Nor 
do they prepare one any better for the sermon that follows. 
It is not meeting the case to say that these notices are 
confined to the general working of the church. 

The fact is that all our churches cannot abolish pulpit 
announcements too soon. They have never had a place 
there: they are not in keeping with the dignity of the 
pulpit. Of course, where a church is absolutely too 
limited in its finances to have the most modest sort of a 
leaflet printed there is some reason for the continuance 
of the method. But whenever it is possible the pastors of 
our churches should be allowed to adopt the circular plan. 
The pastor’s verbal urging is not a whit more effective in 
inducing us to be present than the printed announcement. 
If the occasion merits patronage it will receive it without 
an advertisement from the pulpit. The minister should not 
be turned into an advertising medium under any pretext 
whatever. Nor should the pulpit be dragged from its high 
place and its lofty purpose. It is not a bulletin-board. 
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Y DEAR AMY: 

I met Clara 
Weston on the 
street a few days 
ago, and after we 

had talked over the domestic 
affairs of our two families and 
she had asked cordially after 
you, I said to her: “‘ Oh, by- 
the-way, Clara, don’t you want 
to go into a cooking class for 
two months this year? If I 
can get up a class of ten Miss 
Mary Phillips will come over 
to take it, and you know she is 
the best cooking teacher in the State.’’ Clara 
hesitated and seemed to be mentally checking 
off things in her mind. Finally she said: 
‘Yes, I can just get it in by squeezing, and 
I'll be glad to.’’ Thenshe laughed. ‘‘ That 
makes seven,’’ she wenton. ‘‘ Seven what?’’ 
lasked. ‘‘ Seven things to study this year,’’ 
she answered, telling them off on her fingers. 
‘* There is my music regularly, of course, and 
a class in skirt-dancing that I’ve just joined, 
and a ‘first aid to the injured’ class at the 
hospital, and lessons on the banjo, and I’ve 
promised papa to study Swedenborg with 
him; then there are the sewing lessons at the 
guild, and I can just find a place for the cook- 
ing!’’ SoClara is coming, full of the enthu- 
siasm of getting another accomplishment on 
her list, and I fall to wondering where all her 
racing after accomplishments is going to end. 


on 


| Happened to be Talking to Alice Holland 
yesterday, and I told her the story, not men- 
tioning Clara’s name, o: course, and asked 
her why it was that girls had such a mad 
desire in these days to do things that amuse 
people and attract attention to themselves. 
‘‘Why, you’ve got to,’’ she answered, “ if 
you expect to make any kind of place for 
yourself in society. You’ve got to ‘goin’ 
for something, no matter what it is—horses 
or dogs, or botany or birds, or golf or rag- 
time music, or charities—it doesn’t seem to 
make much difference what it is if only you 
come to be known as ‘ going in’ for it hard. 
Then you’ve struck your keynote and people 
can know at once what kind of girl you are, 
and if they happen to care for what you do, 
or to be amused by it, they can take you up, 
and if they don’t they can let you alone. 
But if you want to be liked by people you 
have got to do something, to stand for some- 
thing definite. I ‘ goin’ fora lot of things — 
shooting and golfing, of course, and canoeing 
and Japanese sword-guards—but I know a 
girl who has only one accomplishment, and 
she does it so well that every one wants her 
around — it’s ‘ cake-walking.’ ”’ 


or 


This was Alice’s Addition to Clara’s intro- 
duction, and of course I[ had to think it over, 
and now I’m going to tell you, in that way I 
have of pouring out all kinds of unsought 
information upon you, that I just think this 
kind of talk is the most ineffable nonsense, 
don’t you? I don’t really take it seriously, 
because I think it is just a fashion that will 
pass away as other silly fashions do, and yet 
I think it’s worth talking about, because it 
will probably last as long as you and Clara 
and Alice remain young girls. 

These girls and this point of view seem 
to take it for granted that the chief end of 
woman is to be entertaining and win admira- 
tion for herself, and so they set themselves 
thriftily to work to make the most of the 
small or great power of fascination there is 
in them, polishing up their small sixpenny- 
bit of endowment to make it look like a 
guinea, all of which deserves praise as being 
industrious, to be sure, but which seems to 
me very much like “ barking up the wrong 
tree,’’ to use a vulgar but expressive phrase. 


or 


An Old French Writer says ‘‘a woman 
without accomplishments is like a flower 
without perfume,’’ his idea being interiorly, 
you see, that an accomplishment is something 
that adds grace, distinction and charm toa 
woman’s personality. It must savor of ele- 
gance and make her attractive, not by what 
she does so much as by what she really is. 
With this interpretation, anything which 
adds to the sum of high character may be an 
accomplishment if done exquisitely well. 
You know that I myself consider the ability 
to cook and do all kinds of housework an 
accomplishment of a very high order, pro- 
vided the results are what they should be. 
If you have ever seen Mrs. Rorer conduct 
one of her cooking lessons in public you will 
know exactly what I mean. 

Lots of things are accomplishments, I 
think, that are not generally catalogued as 
such, and that which is really an accomplish- 
ment in itself may be, in certain individuals, 
so badly expressed as to be anything but 
that. I should not call Mary French’s music 
an accomplishment, should you? Do you 
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remember how she played that study of 
Schumann’s we like so much, with its lovely 
haunting minor theme, exactly as if it were 
a sprightly dance tune, and how she marked 
the time off with her head like a metronome? 
In her case refraining from playing forever 
and ever would, indeed, partake of the nature 
of a choice accomplishment. Now that 
sounds ill-natured, doesn’t it? There really 
isn’t anything bad-tempered in the thought 
back of it, though; it just seems strange to 
me that anything so senseless and useless 
should be thought worth while. 


ox 


But to Go Back to the accomplishments that 
really are not considered such — yes, lots of 
things besides housekeeping. Did you ever 
notice how Isabel Lawrence listens to the 
conversation of the people with whom she is 
talking? There’s an accomplishment for 
you! She never fidgets as if she wished the 
others would be done that she might have her 
turn. She never looks vacant or bored, nor 
lets her mind or her eyes go chasing off to 
other things. She sits perfectly composed 
and with a pretty little air of attention that 
flatters the talker greatly. And she really is 
interested in what is said to her, because she 
is intelligent, and so utterly free from all 
vanity that she never tries to impress people 
with her own superiority. This gives her 
leisure in her own mind to really consider 
what people are saying to her. No wonder 
she is the most admired girl in town, though 
she isn’t the prettiest by any means. 

** But don’t I believe in a girl’s having all 
the accomplishments in life she wants? Isn’t 
a girl who can do a lot of clever things more 
interesting than the girl who can do only 
one, or who can’t do anything but sit and 
smile at other people and be stupid?’’ Of 
course, Amy child, of course. Nobody likes 
clever, interesting girls who have many capa- 
bilities and much enthusiasm more than I 
do. But what I am quarreling with is the 
way girls are confounding things—running 
after cake-walking and skirt-dancing with as 
much desire to do them as if they were of 
real dignity and value to the character. 


ox 


Nothing is an Accomplishment that is not 
worth doing in the first place, and that is 
not well done in the second. And an accom- 
plishment must be something that awakens a 
sense of its own dignity in the possessor. 

No woman is necessarily accomplished 
because she can do things; she is only accom- 
plished when the value of these things has 
passed into her character. A large perfecting 
printing press can do things—just look at 
one at work some day; see the wide ribbon 
of paper go in at one end to come out a 
printed, pasted and folded newspaper at the 
other, in less time than it takes to tell of it, 
and then see if it doesn’t occur to you that 
the press is as wonderful a thing as a man, 
and has one advantage over him—a man can 
make a mistake but apress can’t. Oh, yes! a 
printing press has plenty of accomplishments, 
if being able to do wonderful things is an 
accomplishment, but you would hardly call a 
press an accomplished individual, would 
you? Do you see what I mean? I am quite 
sure that you do. 

I haven’t any respect for cake-walking or 
skirt-dancing, have you? I think they’re 
always a little vulgar and may become exces- 
sively so; at any rate I don’t think they add 
in the least to a girl’s ideal charm, nor have 
they any usefulness besides mere display and 
amusement. Real accomplishments have. 


oor 


Music is One of God’s Angels speaking 
to mankind through the medium of an instru- 
ment. An accomplished linguist has all the 
great literature of the world at her command. 
Shooting and golfing and canoeing and all out- 
door sports are good if they are not overdone, 
because they keep mind and body in beautiful 
poise, and collecting sword-guards, or antique 
silver, or dolls of all nations, or anything else 
curious and interesting, may be a real means 
of intellectual development and give infinite 
pleasure to others. And since there are so 
many noble, beautiful and educating accom- 
plishments that a girl may cultivate nowa- 
days, why should she be anxious to take on 
those that are none of these things? 

So you see, I haven’t much respect for a 
girl’s estimate of accomplishments if it 
include such things as these. And last of 
all, Amy mine, when girls look at this sub- 
ject in the right way they won’t be running 
after all kinds of miscellaneous and incon- 
gruous accomplishments with eager desire to 
possess something that will ‘‘ give them a 
place in society.’’ Do you really think Clara 
Weston’s place in society is due to the fact 
that she knows the banjo, and what to do 
till the doctor comes, and _ skirt-dancing 
and Swedenborg (just think of these two 
together!), or because she is at heart a nice, 
sweet, wholesome, well-bred girl? 





| Think an Accomplishment should be the 
expression of a real gift, and that there isn’t 
much use in a girl’s anxiety to be able to do 
a lot of things, or any one thing, unless she 
has some natural inclination toward it, some 
desire to take it up for its own sake, and not 
simply because she sees in it a way to gratify 
her personal vanity or her social ambition. 
It is this latter idea that has made possible 
Mary French’s metronome performances on 
the piano, and poor Harriet Page’s funny 
paintings that look exactly as if they had 
been done with an egg-beater. 

These girls took up these accomplishments 
not because they had any real taste or talent 
for music or painting, but because they 
wanted to add some grace or ornament to 
their education, and because other girls whom 
they knew were doing these things. They 
did not stop to remember this, or perhaps 
they had never thought of it at all—that 
nothing could add ornament to their educa- 
tion unless it were well done. 

And so, poor children, their one little am- 
bitious effort after distinction has only made 
them appear ridiculous in other people’s eyes. 
Yet I thoroughly believe there is some one 
thing that each one of us can do better than 
we can do anything else; that there is some 
one side of our nature which opens out to the 
great sea of infinite possibilities if we will 
only take the pains to discover what that 
particular thing really is. 


ox 


“How Shall a Young Girl Find Out what her 
one talent is, in order to make the most of 
it?’’ Ah, dearie, that is one of the hardest 
of life’s problems, and one that a great many 
of us older folk never solve at all. When we 
are quite young, as you are still, the opinion 
of teachers and friends about us is often most 
helpful, but as we grow older we have to 
depend on the teaching of the little voice 
which is within. 

One good way, I think, to judge whether 
we have a talent for anything or not is to 
watch the motive that draws us toward doing 
athing. If we do it because it is the fashion, 
or because other girls are doing it, or be- 
cause we have to do it for some useful 
purpose, it is not probable that we have a 
real talent for it; but if we find ourselves 
doing it just because we really love it, and 
would rather do it than not; if it is doing the 
thing itself that attracts us, and not the éc/at 


it is going to give us in the eyes of others— | 
why then I think we may reasonably conclude | 


that God has given us a real talent for that 
particular sort of thing. 


For yourself, I think you need not fear that 


you are without musical talent, and if you 
study in the future as faithfully and humbly 
and sincerely as you are doing now—not 
because people praise you for your playing, 
but because you really love music for its own 
sake —I think you may look forward to being 
an accomplished musician, and I am very 
proud and glad that this great talent has been 
intrusted to you. You will be nobly faithful 
to the responsibility, I am sure. 


ar 


| Earnestly Hope that there may be lighter 
and lesser accomplishments in your life. You 
play golf fairly well, and you do beautiful 
needlework —a rare accomplishment nowa- 


days in girls, more’s the pity! for it is a most | 
useful as well as a most beautiful and gentle- | 
womanly one, and may be made a real art — | 


and, surely, I consider your ability to trim 
hats a quite remarkable accomplishment. 
But remember that, in acquiring all these and 
other desirable things, they are desirable not 
only because they make you admired and 
sought after by your young friends, but also 
because they belong to a_ well-equipped, 
rounded, strong and noble womanhood. 

When I was your age the favorite quotation 
poured out upon young girls was that one so 
done to death to-day from Charles Kingsley: 
‘* Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be 
clever.’’ And I used to get so sick of it, for 
I could never see why a girl shouldn’t be 
both if she could—goodness and stupidity 
needn’t be yoked up together any oftener 
than they are in Nature, and as for letting 
who will be clever, I believe in a girl’s 
trying to be just as clever as the Lord meant 
she should be when He made her. I’m sure 
the world needs clever women badly enough. 
Only they must be really clever, not the 
counterfeit kind who fancy one is adding to 
the sum of the world’s wisdom by making 
one’s self conspicuous in any way. 

Do you know, I think the cleverest girl is 
the one who is too clever to let other people 
know just how clever she really is? 

With which Delphic saying I make my 


oracular exit. Ever your fond AUNT. 
85% 
In the fifth letter of this series Mrs. Moody will 


write of 
“The First Tragedy in a Girl’s Life” 
The letter will appear in the April JOURNAL. 












Latest Model. 


1901 Style 
of Case. 


S1ZE: 5 ft. 7% in. long; 4 ft. 11% in. wide, 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS. 


The Grand. 


One who is really musical never gets full 
satisfaction short of the Grand Piano. Ina 
measure all others are onlysubstitutes. Mat- 
ters of expediency have made the position of 
the Upright Piano unassailable, for it solves 
the problems of price, size and portability. 

jut we have done much toward making 
the possession of a Grand possible, by 
modification of size and price. While 
our smallest Grand is very, very small, 
cosily fitting into the corner of a room (if 
you can’t give the middle up to it), by an 
ingenious arrangement it has strings as long 
and a sounding-board as large as are usually 
put into larger Grands, thus producing a 
tone of remarkable volume and purity. 

Are you interested to know more? Our 
catalogue will be sent for the asking, and 
other circulars, together with a letter fully 
explaining all you wish to know. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
W here no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; prac- 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, kactory 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Kasy Pay System, as avail- 
able in the most remote village in the United States as 
if you lived in Boston or New York. More than this, 
if our careful selection of a piano fails to please you 
in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing anc 
trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freights 
both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


116 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








This picture is taken from life, and a copy on plate 
paper will be sent for the asking. 


BERRY BROS., Limited 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Every Grade of 
Varnish 


FOR EVERY USE KNOWN 


Also originators and sole manufacturers 
of genuine HARD OIL FINISH, LIQUID 
GRANITE, SHINGLETINT, etc. 

New York, 252 Pearl Street; Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue; 
Philadelphia, 26 and 28, North 4th Street; Baltimore, 22 East 
Lombard Street ; Chicago, 15 and 17 Lake Street ; Cincinnati, 


304 Main Street; St. Louis, 112 South 4th Street; San 
Francisco, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT 

















MISS LOIS L. HOWE, ARCHITECT, BOSTON 


What it Means 


to have your shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


It means that they will never decay* (no re-shin- 
gling); that thecolors will be rich and beautiful; that 
they will wear as long as colors can, and grow old 
gracefully; that the Stains will cost 50 per cent. 
lessthan paint. Samples of 23 colors, with Sketches, 
sent free on request. 


Samuel Cabot, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at All Central Points 


* Because they are made of Creosote, “the best wood 
preservative known.” 
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China Painting in America 


By EDWIN A. BARBER 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY THE AUTHOR 


1—AMATEUR WORK 





Miss Clara Newton, of Cin- 
cinnati, has obtained rich 
effects in raised gold designs 
on bands of copper lustre. 
Chrysanthemums in natural 
colors, on a tinted zone, pro- 
duce a pleasing contrast. 





but an imitation. 


HE first requisite in ceramic decoration, as in other branches of art work, 
is originality of design, method or treatment. The average amateur china 
painter is merely a copyist, whose work, though admirable in itself, is at best 
The exact reproduction of another’s conception or inven- 
tion may reveal a high order of talent, but genius is required to create new 
ideals and develop them in an intelligent manner. 
The ceramic decorator, to be successful, must avoid the beaten pathway 
which others have trod, or at least pursue it no farther than may be necessary 
to reach a point from which he can penetrate into unexplored domains. 

Pottery and porcelain may be beautified either by painting, modeling, 
carving or inlaying. Painting may be done under or on the glaze. 
glaze painting the colors may be applied on the wet clay, the dry clay or the 
fired biscuit. 

Decorators should, when possible, use domestic china, which our potteries 
now furnish in a sufficient variety of shapes, sizes and qualities to suit even 
the most exacting. Foreign wares with American decorations lack character 
and individuality. 
amateurs with American materials is shown on this page. 


Some of the work which has been 


In under- 


Mrs. M. L. Storer, of Cin- 
cinnati, stands among the 
foremost of under-glaze deco- 


accomplished by rators. This jug of red pot- 


tery shows a nebulous head, 
indistinctly visible through 











In the Pennsylvania Museum, at Philadelphia, 
may be seen the example of modeling illustra- 
ted above. It is the work of Miss M. Louise 
M'Laughlin, of Cincinnati. It is a large vase 
with a relief design composed of the leafless 
twigs of the clinging ivy which forms the handles 
and spreads out over the body on both sides. 





Among those who deserve recognition for 
original work in native clays is Mrs. Cordelia 
A. Plimpton, of Hartford, Ohio. This vase of 
Moorish style is in the Cincinnati Museum. It 
is a fine example of inlaid work. Natural clays 
have been used exclusively, the colors ranging 
through white, yellow and red to dark brown. 





To Mrs. S. S. Frackleton, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, belongs the credit of elevating in 
this country the common salt-glazed stoneware 
toa place beside the finer wares. The enormous 
olive jar with modeled blue decorations shown 
here is one of her best pieces. It is supported 
by winged lion’s feet, symbolical of power. 





An original art ware, as shown in this loving 
cup with under-glaze design of the cotton-plant, 
is being produced at Newcomb College, New 
Orleans, as a new departure in practical educa- 
tion. The ware is made by the art students, 
under Professor Ellsworth Woodward. The ex- 
ample given is the work of Miss Mazie T. Ryan. 





vapory clouds and blue sky. 





This wall plaque is the work of Mrs. Emma 
Schofield Wright, of Chicago, who is noted for 
her conventional designing and harmonious col- 
oring. The plaque, which is from an American 
pottery, has a ground of dark maroon, sur- 
rounded by a medallion border in shaded effects, 
ona cream ground. The scroll is pale blue. 





Miss Kate B. Sears has done some effective 
work for a ceramic art company in carving on 
the unburned Belleek clay designs in low relief, 
which, when fired, possess the sharpness and 
detail of cameos. The translucency of the 
chiseled reliefs produces a moonlight effect, as 
in the ‘‘ Wild Goose Chase ”’ illustrated above. 








Modeling, carving and inlaying 
of clays of natural tints have 
been combined to produce artistic 
effects, as shown in this vase, 
which was decorated by Mrs. 
Plimpton. It may be seen in the 
Cincinnati Museum of Art. 


Another method of inlaying, as 
practiced by Miss M’Laughlin, 
is to paint the pattern with white 
on the interior of a plaster mould. 
The vessel when cast takes up 
the design, which becomes em- 
bedded in the darker clay. 


The union of poetry and paint 
ing, through the medium of china, 
here illustrated, is the pretty con- 
ceit of a Southern poetess, Miss 
Orelia Key Bell, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who transcribes her 
poems on pieces of Belleek. 


Mr. Charles C. Benham, of New 
York, has developed a character- 
istic style of decorative treatment 
in carving on ordinary stoneware, 
as shown in this illustration. The 
work is done on unbaked clay, 
after which colors are applied. 
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Water is the Best 
medium Known 


for absorbing and 
conveying heat. 
Hence the wonder- 
ful efficiency and 
economy of the Hot- 
Water System of 
house-warming. 


Send for our valuable booklet 
‘**The Homes Successful”’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Chicago 











“Buy China and Glass Right» 


4 LESSr:sewsere 


There are reasons why “ % less than elsewhere” 
is not a catchword, but a F ACT. 

Of kine Glass and China we are the largest 
importers in the United States. 

We buy direct from the great makers, not of 
middlemen, 





Cut-Glass Bonbon, 6 inch, 82.25 each 
We sell to the very best class of people — families 
of distinction, in all parts of the United States. 


‘They order from our Catalogue, which shows 
patterns, exact tints and colors. 

Why spend another dollar for Vine Glass or 
China until you have seen this Catalogue ? 

Write to-day for No. 11 G. 


HIGGINS & SEITER: 


50-54 W. 22d St., New York 
WEDDING GIFTS A SPECIALTY 














| “Elite” China | 





Know anything about it? Well, pe ought to, if you don’t. 
It is the finest china manufactured af Limoges, France, and 
is for sale in the leading retail stores in the United States. 


We publish a short story, entitled 
««Limoges—lIts People—Its China” 


Which not only tells you why you should buy “ Elite " in 
preference to other brands, but gives you a history of 
Limoges, one of the quaintest old towns in Europe — this 
for the asking. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York 











Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 
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The Table for a Family of Iwo 








HE housewife when arranging 
her daily bills-of-fare should 
always keep in mind _ the 
proper amount of nitrogen and 
carbon needed for each mem- 
ber of the family, as all do 
not require the same amount. 
The man who works in the 

open air or takes long walks needs a greater 
amount of fuod than the one who sits quietly 
all day in a close and illy ventilated office. 
The housewife who does her own work and 
is busy indoors and out all day requires a 
greater amount of carbon than the one who 
sits in a close and poorly ventilated room 
over her sewing-machine or in doing the 
family mending. That is why one sees in 
the same family or household a_ perfectly 
healthy person, another who is over-fat, and 
another who is exceedingly lean. 

Meat, eggs, milk and the leguminous 
seeds, old peas, beans and lentils, are 
muscle-making foods; while potatoes, both 
sweet and white, rice, white bread, butter, 
cream and olive oil are heat and force pro- 
ducing foods. Sugars and starches contrib- 
ute to the fat, while the oils produce heat. 
Nuts contain both nitrogen and heat food; 
hence, they make an admirable food. Where 
hominy has been used for breakfast what is 
left over may be mixed with chopped nuts, 
bound together with a raw egg, baked in the 
oven for thirty minutes, and served in the 
place of meat and potatoes, as it contains 
both elements. With one green vegetable 
this will make quite a perfect dinner as far 
as one’s health is concerned. 

aX 
What May be Done with a Large Steak 


THIN, small steak is neither palatable nor 
profitable, even when carefully cooked; 
hence it is better, even in a family of two, to 
buy a three or four pound steak. The tender- 
loin may be cut out and used for one meal; 
the back may be brushed with a mixture of 
oil and vinegar (two parts oil to one of vine- 
gar) for another meal; the long tough end may 
be put through the meat-chopper, and from it 
two good-sized Hamburg steaks be had for 
still another meal. The bones may be 
cracked, put into a kettle and covered with 
cold water for stock. By this division meat 
for three meals is provided. For dinner or 
luncheon have the Hamburg steaks. If care- 
fully broiled or panned they are very nice 
served with a sauce made from half a pint of 
strained tomato. The balance of the tomato 
in the can may be used for tomato soup the 
next day, taking out the solid portion from 
the can to chop fine for a dinner salad another 
day. Do not have tomatoes in two ways at 
the same meal. 

The next day have the broiled tenderloin 
for dinner, served with sauce Bearnaise, 
which can be made from the volk of one egg. 
For vegetables have boiled rice and carefully 
cooked spinach or cabbage. The white of 
the egg left from the sauce Bearnaise may be 
beaten until stiff, a tablespoonful of sugar 
added, and heaped over the top of two 
daintily baked apples for the dessert. 

or 
When Chicken is the Main Dish 


O NOT have beef the third day, but pur- 
chase, instead, a chicken. Remove the 
dark meat, which will be sufficient for one 
meal. Put into a kettle a tablespoonful of 
butter, throw the meat into the butter, and 
shake it until it is thoroughly cooked on the 
outside without browning the butter. Draw 
it to one side; add a tablespoonful of flour and 
two-thirds of a pint of water; stir this until it 
boils; add a tablespoonful of grated onion, 
a clove, a bay leaf, half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. Cover the 
kettle and stand it on the back part of the 
stove where it will simmer gently for an hour 
until the chicken is tender. When ready to 
serve dish the chicken nicely in the centre 
of the platter; strain over it brown sauce, 
garnish with little triangular pieces of toasted 
bread, and send it at once to the table. 
Serve with this corn pudding and carefully 
stewed celery. For the stewed celery use the 
green parts, saving the white part for salad. 
The tops of the celery should also be put 
aside for the flavoring of stock. 

The stock made from the beef bone may be 
utilized for a dinner. On the following day 
have the remaining part of the steak —the 
back — broiled and seasoned with salt, pepper 
and butter. Serve with this baked potatoes, 
either sweet or white, carefully cooked tur- 
nips with cream sauce and celery salad. 

The white meat of the chicken may be 
boiled for the following day. When done 
and tender remove the meat from the bones 
and cut it into blocks. Put a tablespoonful 
of butter and one of flour into a saucepan; 
add half a pint of the liquor in which it.was 





boiled; stir until boiling; add a tablespoon- 
ful of cream or two of milk, and the blocks 
of chicken. Stand this over boiling water for 
about twenty minutes, and it will be ready 
to serve. You may serve it around a mound 
of rice, or in a border of rice. Fora vege- 
table have carefully boiled onions or carrots 
cut into dainty little blocks, boiled in water 
until tender, and served with cream sauce, 
or a dish of scalloped tomatoes. 
ont 
Arranging for Vegetable Salads 
N COUNTRY places, where lettuce cannot 
be obtained in the winter, chopped celery 
and apples with French dressing make an 
exceedingly nice salad, or finely chopped cab- 
bage and apples, or chopped cabbage and cel- 
ery, or even cabbage with celery seed. One 
good hard head of cabbage should make at 
least five meals for a family of two. It should 
be marked into fifths, the portion required for 
one meal taken out and the rest of the head 
kept as compact as possible or it will dry and 
lose its color. In buying lettuce, which at 
certain seasons of the year is rather expen- 
sive, the inside white part may be used one 
day for salad and the green or outside part 
be mixed with celery and apples for the next. 

The water in which the chicken was boiled 
may have noodles added to it for soup. 

When buying mutton the shoulder is per- 
haps the cheapest and best selection for a 
small family. The first day have it boiled. 
Save the water in which it was boiled to use 
for soups and sauces for the days following, 
as a clear tomato soup will be better to serve 
on the day on which you have mutton. The 
meat which is left over may be divided and 
made into three dishes at least. Cecils anda 
mutton curry with rice make exceedingly nice 
luncheon dishes; while mutton pie with 
biscuit crust makes a good dinner dish, 

In almost all large cities one can purchase 
at the vegetable markets a few each of the 
larger vegetables; for instance, half a dozen 
carrots, or half a dozen turnips. In country 
places, however, this is not always possible. 
The advantage in the latter case would be in 
purchasing in quantities in the fall, and 
having the vegetables arranged in the cellar, 
and covered with sand, so that during the 
entire winter one can simply take out those 
which are needed from day to day. 

an 
Keeping Meat Fresh in Winter 

” WINTER meats will keep if hung in the 

open air. In summer even a small refrig- 
erator, if the housewife understands what 
refrigeration really means, will keep meat 
from one week to another. It should be 
remembered that the floor of the refrigerator 
is much cooler than any other part; hence, 
this is the better place for milk, butter and 
meat. On the shelf above put the salad 
materials in a bow! of water, and other things 
of this kind; while on the upper shelf put the 
things that have an odor, arranging them in 
such a manner that the circulation of air will 
carry the odor up and out, rather than down 
to the floor of the refrigerator. 

In buying milk one quart, perhaps, will be 
sufficient. Inthe morning take off the cream 
partially, leaving a little to be mixed with 
the milk. In making junket, which is a 
simple and easily made dessert, it tastes 
better if the cream is poured over the junket 
rather than mixed with it in the making. A 
pint of milk would be quite sufficient for this 
dessert and half a junket tablet, with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. It should be turned, 
as soon as mixed, into a glass dish, and when 
*“ set,’’ stood away in the refrigerator. 

a 
When Putting Up Fruits and Vegetables 


‘i. PUTTING up fruits for a family of two 

use half pint or pint jars. Vegetables may 
be put in quarts. A pint of peaches will give 
fruit for two luncheons, and, if a peach is left 
over, it may be used for flavoring a dessert 
for the next day’s dinner. An exceedingly 
dainty custard is made by slicing two halves 
of a canned peach into the serving-dish, and 
sprinkling over it two tablespoonfuls of finely 
grated dried breadcrumbs. Separate one 
egg; beat the yolk carefully with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and add half a pint of 
milk; cook this over the fire for just a 
moment. Take from the fire; add five drops 
of bitter almond extract, and turn, while hot, 
over the peaches. Beat the white of the egg 
to a stiff froth, drop it by teaspoonfuls over a 
little saucepan of boiling water; let it rest 
there for a moment, then lift with a skimmer; 
drain carefully, and slip it on top of the cus- 
tard; dust carefully with finely grated bread- 
crumbs (not more than a tablespoonful), and 
you will have an exceedingly dainty and a 
very delicious mock macaroon pudding at a 
very slight expense. 


Five Dollars a Week Should be Enough 
T IS more difficult to purchase fresh fish in 
small quantities than meat unless one 
selects those which are small in size. In a 
family of two it would not be wise to buy 
any of the large sliced fish. Shellfish, as 
oysters, clams and scallops, may be purchased 
in quantities to suit the purchaser. 

A small duck may be almost consumed at 
one meal; that left over made into boudins 
or timbale for the next day’s luncheon, and 
the bones boiled for soup. 

By careful living, using up the left-overs, 
buying in proper quantities, I find that, in 
the large cities, in which I live, a family of 
two may live well on five dollars a week. It 
costs more in proportion for two than it 
would for ten. This sum, however, will 
give soup every day for dinner, a salad and 
a light dessert; or, in place of dessert, 
wafers, cheese and coffee. The bills-of-fare 
may run as follows: 


Breakfast 


Baked Apples 
Creamed Chipped Beef (a quarter pound) 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cecils (from cold mutton), Tomato Sauce 
Brown Bread Stewed Prunes 


Dinner 


Tomato Soup 
Roast Duck 
Mashed Potatoes Stewed Turnips 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Breakfast 


Stewed Prunes 
Oatmeal Milk 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Curry of Mutton with Boiled Rice 
Tomato and Cabbage Salad 
3rown Bread and Butter 


Dinner 


Cream of Turnip Soup (mutton stock) 
Larded Calves’ Liver (one pound), Brown Sauce 
Stewed Carrots Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Celery Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Coffee 


Breakfast 


Very Ripe Bananas 
Hominy Milk 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


| Hominy and Nut Roll, with Tomato Sauce 
Cabbage Salad 


Brown Bread Chocolate 


Dinner 


Purée of Duck 
Broiled Tenderloin of Steak, Sauce Bearnaise 
Salsify Fritters Boiled Rice 
Fruit Coffee 


Breakfast 


Canned Peaches 
Farina, Milk 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Omelet (three eggs), Cream Sauce 
Rice Muffins Chocolate 


Dinner 


3eef Soup 
Fricassee of Dark Meat of Chicken 
Boiled Rice Spinach or Stewed Onions 
Lettuce Salad 
Mock Macaroon Pudding 
Coffee 


Breakfast 


Baked Apples 
Cornmeal Mush, Milk 
Boiled Eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Stewed Oysters 
Cabbage Salad 
Coffee 


Pulled Bread 


Dinner 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Boiled Slices of Cod Plain Boiled Potatoes 


Cheese Soufflé 
Coffee Gingerbread 


859% 


In the next (the April) issue of the JOURNAL Mrs. 
Rorer will tell how to make 


‘Twenty Quick Soups ”’ 


This article will be particularly helpful to all house- 
keepers. 


secause, 
like the sun, Quaker 

Oats daily radiates 
health and happiness all 
around the world. Eaten in 
all lands by rich and poor. 
No other article of daily diet 
includes all of the necessary 


ty 


food elements in such 
proper proportions. 
Cook it Right. 
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Is Transparent because it is Pure 
It is Odorless because it is Pure 


Cloudy and smelling gelatines are not 
pure. Can you see through your old 
kind? Does it smell as you dissolve it ? 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


Will surprise you in many ways if you 
will try it. Its remarkable ‘qualities 
have given it the largest sale of any 
gelatine in the country. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


My book of seventy “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty Veople,” if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If you can ’t do this, send a two- 
cent stamp. For h cents in stamps, the book 
and full pint sample. bor 15 cents, the book 
and full two-quart package (two for 25 cents). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


12 RAILROAD AVE., 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 








BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 


|e} MG hon nenin-wem A hele a-fel es 


DESSERT - JELLY 
1 PKG. BROMANGELON 
1 PINT BOILING WATER 9} 
2 MINUTES TIME 


Lemon. Orange Straw-] 3 CENTS IN STAMPS 
berry:Raspberry Cherry] FOR FREE SAMPLE 


ALL LEADING CROCERS| & illustrated Booklets 
STERN & SAALBERG. 311 W40™ ST. NewYork 
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MUTTON AND LAMB CHOPS. This illustration shows a rib chop, 
with bone scraped French style, otherwise untrimmed ; arib chop, 
trimmed French style, with rib bone passed through a slit in the 
meat lifted from the bone, forming a round rolled chop; arib chop 
as cut; a loin or English chop, corresponding to a sirloin steak, 
with tenderloin. Chops should stand in a marinade before broiling. 




















CHICKEN DRESSED FOR BROILING. Cut down through the flesh 
each side of the backbone from the neck to the rump; lift up 
the backbone and loosen the internal organs and remove them 
in one mass attached to the backbone. Scrape and push the 
flesh from the breastbone and remove it; cut off the legs at the 
joint and cut through the sinews at other joints. 












BAKERS 
OF 
THE WORLD 










SIRLOIN STEAK, SECOND CUT, UNTRIMMED. Remove flank end 
for broth, or chop for cakes. Broil the rest and dress with maitre 
d’hote!l butter or Bearnaise sauce. Reduce two tablespoontuls, 
each, of vinegar and chopped shallot; add yolks of three eggs; 
stir over hot water until it begins to thicken; add, in bits, half a 
cupful of butter; finish with chopped parsley and cayenne. 


have created an- 
other temptation 
—it’s a little round 
wafer, so thin you 
can almost see 
through it-so light, 
it takes a package 
of them to weigh 


anything. 


| 
A touch of salt 
gives a piquant 
















CHICKEN TRUSSED FOR ROASTING, back view. Cut off the neck 
even with the breast; fold the skin over the opening on to the 
back, and turn the pinions under the second joint and over the 
back, holding down the skin of the neck. Pass a threaded 
trussing-needle through the middle joints of the wings, then back 
through the second joint of the legs, and tie 





















BONED CHICKEN STUFFED AND LARDED. Spread a boned 
chicken on a meat-board, skin side down; fill with veal force 
meat, flavored with mushrooms and onion juice, strips of cooked 
tongue and cubes of fat pork. Sew the skin where it has been 
cut, and truss as an ordinary fowl; draw lardoons of pork into 
the breast and legs. Roast, or braise with vegetables. 


flavor and they're 
baked to the turn 


| 
| 
| 










ROAST TURKEY. A turkey trussed for roasting, the feet and legs 
being left to show tendons removed from drumsticks. Cut a slit 
lengthwise in the legs, midway between the foot and knee joints; 
with a strong skewer lift up the tendons below, one by one, and 
pull them out from the flesh of the drumstick, or put the tendons 
together over a hook and pull them out. 


of perfection. The 
name by which 
they're Known at 
the grocers is 

















VEAL LOAF, READY FOR BAKING. Chop three pounds and a half 
of raw veal, a quarter of a pound of chicken or ham; add six 
powdered crackers, one tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
, pepper, three beaten eggs, three tablespoonfuls of cream or 
tomato sauce, juice of a lemon and a few grains of mace; shape 
inaloaf. Bake for two hours, basting often. Serve hot or cold 








TWO-RIB ROAST, ROLLED. Remove the bones, then tie and 
skewer the meat into a compact roll; let cook as an ordinary rib 
roast, but from ten to twelve minutes to the pound on account of 
the more compact shape. When cooked remove the strings and 
skewers and hold the meat in shape with a silver skewer. Stand 
on end on the serving-dish, and carve in thin slices across the end. 


spremners- 








Protected by the ‘‘In-er-seal 
Patent Package” sealed with a 
wrapper like green watered silk. 





RIB ROAST, UNTRIMMED. Trim off superfluous bone 
adamp cloth, set on a rack in a dripping-pan, dredge with flour, 


Wipe with 


salt and pepper and put in a hot oven. After fifteen minutes 
reduce the heat; add dripping, if needed, and let cook from ten 


a” Fa 


to fifteen minutes to the pound, basting every ten minutes. Turn 
the meat when half cooked. Serve resting on the ribs. Na 
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| Ask for them. 


DUCK TRUSSED FOR ROASTING. Put the head of the duck into | 
the lengthwise slit in the skin by which the crop was removed, 

pass through the body and let emerge at the opening between 

the drumsticks. Run a threaded trussing-needie through legs 

and neck, and return in like manner to first side, leaving a stitch 

on the opposite side ; tie tightly to hold the head in place. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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LARGE number of persons never 
do anything to beautify the 
places in which they live with 
vines and plants in their out- 
door gardens because they do 
not own their homes and con- 

sider their stay in them so likely to be tem- 

porary that it hardly seems worth while to 
make much, if any, attempt to improve and 
make them attractive. But those who expect 

to occupy a place but one season make a 

great mistake in not cultivating such plants 

as are of rapid growth and development. 

There are many very desirable plants which 

may be brought to full development from the 

seed in three or four months, and during 
this period such as are of flowering habit will 
give weeks of bloom. 

Though one’s stay in a place may be tran- 
sient there is no good reason why he or she 
need deprive themselves of the pleasure that 
growing and flowering plants afford, provided 
that stay covers a period between April and 
September. It is the purpose of this article 
to call attention to a few of the most desirable 
plants for the amateur to cultivate under such 
conditions, and to give some suggestions 
which will insure success in the cultivation 
of these vines and plants, if the directions 
given are carefully followed. 

ot 
Work Must be Begun in the Right Way 

T IS useless to expect success in any form 
of plant culture unless the work is under- 
taken in the right way. The right way con- 
sists in putting the ground in the proper con- 
dition for the healthy growth of whatever is 
to be planted in it. No plant can grow well 
in a hard, compact soil, nor in a soil wholly 
lacking in nutritive elements. Where the 
knotty problem of a most unpromising city 
yard must be dealt with the ground should 
be broken up as thoroughly as possible in 
order to admit the air which will sweeten and 
purify it, and to the ground should then be 
added some of the simplest elements of plant 
growth. Treated in this way there are few 
soils which will not grow plants fairly well, 
and it is quite possible, with a sufficient 
amount of attention, to make them grow well. 

The first thing to do is to dig up the places 
where seeds are to be planted to the depth of 
a foot —a foot and a half is better —and pul- 
verize it as thoroughly as possible. Turn it 
up, and leave it exposed to the action of the 
elements for two or three days. Then go at 
it with the hoe, and do not be satisfied until 
it is reduced to the greatest possible degree 
of fineness. It cannot be made too mellow. 
With the soil of the ordinary city yard there 
is ample opportunity for all the work of this 
kind that one feels like expending on it. 


ar 
What May be Done for the Soil 


F COURSE it is not an easy matter for the 
average resident of the city to obtain the 
barnyard manure which many consider essen- 
tial to success, but bonemeal, which is a good 
substitute for it, may be procured very 
cheaply, and it can generally be found at all 
stores where agricultural goods are sold, or it 
may be procured from the florist. A pound 
of it, which ought not to cost more than four 
or five cents, will be enough to fertilize quite 
a flower-bed. 

For very poor soils it should be used in the 
proportion of a small teacupful to each square 
yard of earth. Better soils will not require 
somuch. There is no fixed rule of propor- 
tion that can be given, because soils vary so 
much in quality that it is impossible to know 
just how much may be needed. But one can 
safely use it as advised, and, should the 
plants fail to make satisfactory development, 
more can be applied at any time by working 
it into the soil about the roots of the plants. 
Much may be done to improve the condition 
of a poor soil by using soapsuds on it. 


ox 
Keep the Soil in a Healthy Condition 


i SAVY, compact soils should have some 

sand added, if possible, to keep them 
from settling back into the hard condition 
which characterized them before they were 
dug up. Old mortar is good for this purpose. 
Indeed anything which will have a tendency 
to prevent their hardening down into a non- 
porous mass willanswer. Keep the surface of 
the soil sothat air can gain free admission to 
the roots of the plants. There may not be any 
nutritive quality in air itself, but it absorbs 
and carries with it certain properties condu- 
cive to healthy plant growth. 
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Moisture is Necessary for the Plants 
F THE season is one of frequent rains it may 
not be necessary to apply much water. 
If it should be a dry season watering must be 
resorted to. Do not depend on applications 
which are simply sufficient to moisten the 
surface of the soil. These do no good. Use 
enough to penetrate to the roots of the plants. 
The suds of washday will be found especially 
valuable for this purpose as well as for the 
nutrition of the plants. 

When sowing seeds care must be taken to 
cover the very fine ones lightly. Scatter 
them on the surface and sift a little fine earth 
over theni, pressing it down with a smooth 
board. Larger seeds may be covered more 
deeply, but even these ought not to have very 
much of a covering. Keep the soil moist 
until germination takes place. This may be 
done by showering it two or three times a 
day if the weather is warm and windy. 

ot 
Training and Caring for the Vines 

INES will be found especially valuable for 
use in the ordinary yard which has, asa 
general thing, a good deal in it which would 
be better if covered up. They may be 
trained to hide surfaces which other plants 
are not equal to the task of doing. By 
stringing twine from the ground to the top of 
fences, or against the house, a support which 
they will readily take advantage of will be 
furnished. Stout strings should be used, as 
many vines are so heavy, when large, that 
ordinary twine often breaks beneath their 
weight. .Coarse-meshed wire netting is the 
ideal support for vines and may be had in 
any Cesired widths. It is not expensive and 
will last for years if taken care of. When 
such a support is provided there need be no 
fear of the vines being torn down by heavy 

rains or strong winds. 

One of the best vines for general purposes 
is the old Morning-glory. It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid grower and is strong and robust 
enough to flourish under seemingly unfa- 
vorable conditions. It is also an all-the- 
season bloomer. A package of mixed seed 
will be likely to give flowers of white, 
purple, crimson, pink and blue, and every 
day, from the middle of June to the coming 
of hard frosts, there will be such a display 
that you will not wonder how the plant 
came by its name. These vines may be 
trained about the second story if they are 
given something to clamber by. 


on 
Vines that May be Grown Easily 


HE Wild Cucumber—the Echinocistis of 
the catalogues— is a vine of the easiest 
possible culture and of very rapid growth. It 
often makes a growth of thirty feet in a season. 
It has pretty Ivylike foliage and bears a great 
profusion of dainty white flowers which give 
the plant the appearance of being covered 
with foam. The only objection to be urged 
against this plant is that its first leaves ripen 
and fall off early in the season, thus leaving 
the lower part of the vine bare. But this 
defect may be remedied by planting the vine 
in the rear of plants which grow to a suffi- 
cient height to hide the bottom of it. Where 
a dense shade is desired in the early part of 
the season this is one of the very best vines 
to make use of. 

The Gourds are excellent plants to use 
where their foliage will not be too closely 
inspected. It is too coarse to be pleasing 
when near by, but as a background, or a 
covering for unsightly places, it is more 
satisfactory than delicate foliage would be. 
The fruit of this vine is so peculiar in shape 
and coloring that children are always 
delighted with it, and it is well worth while 
to grow it for their pleasure. 

oot 

Nasturtiums and Sweet Peas are Satisfactory 
HE Climbing Nasturtium is a very satis- 
factory vine if one is careful to keep it 
wellsupported. As it does not climb readily 
it is always best to tie the vine up as it 
develops. The climbing class grows to a 
height of six or eight feet in soils of only 
ordinary richness; consequently it will be 
found very useful for covering fences. A 
very rich soil will result in a strong growth 
of vines and but few flowers; therefore the 
adaptability of this plant to the use of those 
not having rich gardens will be readily 

understood. 

Sweet Peas often do better in the city yard 
than in what might be considered more 
favorable locations because their roots are 
kept more evenly moist. These are not tall 
growers and should be given a place by the 
fence or used to furnish a screen for the 
lower part of the piazza. They are of very 
littleuse in covering windows. The Morning- 
glory and the Cucumber are much better 
vines to use for that purpose. 
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The Quick-Growing Small Garden 
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Sweet Peas Should be Sown Early 
*WEET PEAS should be sown early in the 
season at least six inches deep. Makea 
trench of that depth and scatter the seed in 
the bottom of it, about an inch apart. Cover 
to the depth of an inch and press the soil 
down firmly. When the plants are two inches 
high draw in more soil about them, and con- 
tinue to do this until all the soil taken from 
the trench has been returned. In this way 
roots deep ina moist soil are secured, and 
such plants stand a hot season better than 
those whose roots are near the surface. 

The Japanese Hop is a very pretty vine, 
having foliage of light and dark green, 
marked with creamy white. It is a rapid 
grower. I would advise starting it in March 
in boxes in the kitchen windows. Do not 
put the young plants out until all danger of 
frost is over. This vine will be found useful 
about verandas, where its variegated foliage 
will prove a good substitute for flowers. 

The Madeira Vine is another charming 
plant because of its bright, glossy foliage. It 
must be grown from tubers. It likes a sandy 
soil; therefore, if possible, give it special 
attention in this respect. It blooms in 
September. Its flowers are white, and of such 
delightful fragrance that the popular name of 
the plant is the Mignonette Vine. 


Fey | 
Robust Plants for the City Yard 


pArANeas Morning-glories ought to do well 

in the city yard, as they seem as strong and 
robust asthe old variety. They are certainly 
worth trying, for their flowers are wonderful 
in richness of coloring. The foliage is often 
as attractive as the flowers, being variegated 
in the most peculiar manner. The vines 
often make a growth of thirty feet in a | 
season. It would be well for the amateur 
gardener to try them. 

For locations where strong-growing plants 
are desired, either in beds, masses or as 
screens, nothing better than the Ricinus can 
be found. It often grows to a height of eight 
or ten feet, with branches having a spread 
of six feet or more. Its foliage, which is 
generally of bronze or coppery red, with a 
metallic lustre, is of immense size and gives 
the plant a striking and tropical appearance. 
If planted along a fence it soon hides every- 
thing behind it. It is rather tender, there- 
fore should not be planted in the open ground 
until all danger from frost is over. It may 
be started in pots in the house in March, and 
grown to good size before being put out-of- 
doors. It will thus gain at least six weeks 
of development at the expenditure of but 
little trouble. 

The Calliopsis is a good flower for growing 
in masses and it requires very little atten- 
tion. It blooms freely throughout the season. 

ar 

Plants that Bloom Well in City Gardens 


HE Petunia is another excellent plant for 
the amateur florist. It grows strongly, 
blooms early, profusely and constantly until 
cold weather comes, and is one of the bright- 
est and most cheerful of flowers. It will 
flourish under extremely unfavorable condi- 
tions. It should be sown in masses to 
produce the best effect. 

Pansies will bloom well in the city garden 
provided they are not shut in so much that 
there is not a free circulation of air. In a | 
close place they will not do well. | 


Phlox Drummondii is another excellent 
flower for use in such a garden as I have in 
mind. It does better than almost any other | 
plant in a weak soil. The pink and white 
varieties are the most satisfactory ones to 
grow. If the plants are grown along the 
fence or the side of the house give them a 
place in front, as they are of low growth. 

For back rows, or to plant in front of the 
Wild Cucumber, to hide its naked lower 
branches, the Zinnia will be found a very 
good plant. It grows to a height of about 
three feet, branches freely, blooms profusely, 
and comes ina great variety of rich, bright, 
cheerful colors. Any one can grow it. I 
have seen it doing brave work in city gardens 
where nearly everything else which had been 
planted had proved a complete failure. 

x 
Plants for Edging Flower-Beds 


WEET ALYSSUM will grow well almost 
anywhere, and it will be found very 
pleasing as a plant for edging beds. It is 
also fine for cutting. Candytuft is very sim- 
ilar to it in habit and ought to be given a 
place, if room can be spared for it. 

The above list is not a long one, but it 
includes plants enough to afford considerable | 
variety. All of them will be found good, if 
they are taken proper care of. Where there’s | 
a will there’s a way, and if those who love | 
plants and flowers have the will they will | 
soon find out the way to grow them. ! 














May add many tooth- 

some dishes and improve 

ROASTS, ENTREES, 
Etc., Etc., economically and 
with little trouble by using 


Armout’s 
Extract 
of Beef 


Best Extract of the Best Beet 


BEEF TEA 


A delicious stimulatin 
beverage —just the drin 
people, children or after La Grippe 


DRUGGISTS and GROCERS 


Armour & 
Company 


Culinary Wrinkles 


FOR BACHELOR MAIDS 
AND MEN and others by 
Helen Louise Johnson 
Tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract of Beef and sug- 


Evening Teas, 
Luncheons, Din- 
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my Field’s Armenian Lullaby 
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SET TO MUSIC BY HATTIE STERLING HOWARD 
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curtained skies, If thou wilt fold thy on- yx eyes, You wakeful one, you naughty son, You coo - ing lit-tle tur - tle! 











All rights to this music are reserved by The Curtis Publishing Company 
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thing is 
certain—you 


never tasted 





anything just like 
Ramona and Athena 
Sugar Wafers. They 
are distinctly different 
in substance and flavor 
from conventional forms 


of dessert. Two delicacies 




















that create a sensation 















whenever you serve them; 
appealing to every 
taste, pleasing every 
fancy. Ramona is 
flavored with choc- 
olate. Athena is 
flavored with 


lemon. 











everywhere 
in sealed tins. 


Prepared only by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 
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THE ISLAND OF CUBA—THE RADIANT QUEEN OF THE GREATER ANTILLES 


HROUGH the fortunes of war the Pearl of the Antilles has been given into 
our keeping. Cubais the largest island of the West Indies group, extend- 
ing about 730 miles in length, with a width of from twenty to ninety miles, 
and has, with the outlying fringe of islands and cays, an area of about the 
size of the State of New York. The Antillean Mountain system, which reaches 
the elevation of 11,000 feet in Haiti and 7o0oo in Jamaica, attains a height 
of nearly gooo feet in the province of Santiago de Cuba, where the Pico del 
Turquino, belonging to the Sierra Maestra, rises abruptly from the sea. 


RaPH GY HARRY J. MILE 


YUMURI VALLEY, NEAR MATANZAS, CUBA; A RICH PLANTATION DISTRICT 





PHOTOGRAPH BY LUIS LAMARQUE, SANTIAGO 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY J. MILES 


IN THE CAVERNS OF BELAMAR, NEAR MATANZAS, CUBA 
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THE HARBOR OF SANTIAGO DE CUBA, WITH ITS BACKGROUND OF MOUNTAINS 


A floral mantle is spread over the whole island, for besides the plants 
introduced from abroad there are no fewer than 3350 native to Cuba. 
There are over thirty varieties of palms, including the famous Royal Palm 
(Oreodoxa regia). \n the limestone formation which prevails largely over 
the island there are many caverns, the best known of which, the caves of 
Belamar, near Matanzas, are beautiful on account of the brilliancy of the 
stalactites. The horizontal benches or terraces of central and eastern Cuba, 
produced by regional elevations, are striking features of the scenery. 


OGRAPH BY LUIS LAMARQUE, S* 
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EL CANEY, NEAR SANTIAGO DE CUBA, SCENE OF THE HISTORIC CHARGE 


; THE SCENE OF MANY STIRRING EVENTS IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR > 


“| 
 (F SUBURBS OF BARACOA, CUBA, SHOWING HILL WHERE COLUMBUS HEARD MASS, IN 1492 ¥ { 
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CUBA AND PORTO RICO 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES C. BURNES 


A PORTO RICAN COFFEE PLANTATION BETWEEN ADJUNTAS AND LARES 
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PORTO RICO—A GEM IN THE ISLAND CHAIN OF THE WEST INDIES 


we a little more than a thousand miles north of the Equator and 

about the longitude of the middle of New Brunswick, with a diversi- 
fied surface of 3668 square miles, and a remarkably regular coast-line of 360 
miles, lies our newly acquired island of Porto Rico, the fourth in size of the 
Greater Antilles, and the southernmost and easternmost land in our Atlantic 
domain. It is aregion of tropical luxuriance, abounding in all the rich fruits, 
flowers and vegetable products of the West Indies. Though lacking some of the 
bold scenic features of Cuba, the island is extremely picturesque. 


HEART OF THE TROPICS; TYPICAL SCENE IN THE INTERIOR OF PORTO RICO 





« PHOTOGRAPH BY 


JAMES 


ADJUNTAS, PORTO RICO; IN THE MIDST OF THE COFFEE DISTRICT 


A central mountain chain stretching from east to west reaches an 
altitude of 3790 feet in El Yunque, one of the Sierra Luquillo, and the 
numerous streams, flowing from the hills to the Caribbean Sea or the broad 
Atlantic, with the profuse vegetation of palms and other trees which every- 
where clothes the slopes, aid in supplying an element of surpassing beauty. 
The Spanish military road, an avenue which leads through the mountains 
and across the island from San Juan to the sugar-port of Ponce, a distance 
of about seventy miles, is lined with romantic scenery. 


BURNES 








> THE CELEBRATED MILITARY ROAD WHICH EXTENDS ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS OF PORTO RICO BETWEEN SAN JUAN AND PONCE J» 


AMES C. BURNES 


VALLEY SCENE ON THE LINE OF THE MILITARY ROAD 
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FORECASTING 
THE NEW 
STYLES AT THI 
CAPITAL OF 
FASHION 











ANE and I went toa wedding the other 
day. The toilettes were charming. 
- The bride had adopted the fashion 
» which is coming more and more into 
vogue here of wearing a few orange 
flowers and mingling them with white roses 
and myrtle. I like the innovation, don’t 
you? Orange blossoms alone are so stiff 
and so hopelessly lacking in individu- 
ality. The bridesmaids were dressed in 
white muslin gowns made with yokes 
of Valenciennes insertion bordered with 
ruffles on which the insertion was arranged 
in an undulated pattern. The sleeves 
were alternate puffs and insertion, finished 
with two ruffles at the elbows and tied 
there with pink baby ribbon. They wore 
tulle hats trimmed with pink baby roses 
veiled with tulle, and carried tiny bou- 
quets of white rosebuds and myrtle. One 
nice thing about this new fashion is that 
the bridesmaids can wear the same flowers 
as the bride, and therefore have more 
directly the air of being her attendants. 


or 


HERE were many Louis XVI hats in 
evidence at the wedding. Some of 
them were white trimmed with feathers, 
and turned up on the left side with a tuft 
of feathers standing high between the brim 
and the crown, with another little bunch 
on the outside of the turned-up brims. 

One of the smartest gowns there was of 
nut brown of the light material which has 
replaced the soft, shaggy wool of the winter: 
a sort of basket cloth in very supple wool. 
The skirt was made with a very narrow box- 
plait in the back, directly in the middle, and 
on each side were ten very narrow side plaits. 
The shaped ruffle in the front undulated at the 
top, and was finished with a band of galloon 
of a lighter shade 
of brown, in which 
was a little gold. 

The coat was a 
bloused bolero 
fastened into the 
belt in front, with 
little basques in 
the back, consist- 
ing of three undu- 
lated pieces on 
each side, one over 
the other. The 
velvet belt had a 
steel buckle in the 
middle. 

The particu- 
larly stylish street 
gown illustrated 
on the right is of 
voile and made 
with a bolero 
draped on each 
side by buckles 
through which passes a jabot of lace. The 
top is finished with an embroidered collet over 
a yoke of guipure. The cuffs are of guipure 
and the undersleeves of mousseline de soie. 


emt 


PPLICATIONS of cretonne flowers seem 
to be more than holding their own in 

the spring things. The flowers are simply 
cut out of the cretonne, the edges are stitched 
around to prevent them from raveling, and 
then they are appliquéd to the material. 
One sees summer and evening gowns 
of Greek tulle and point d’esprit with 
vines of cretonne upon them, and plain 
taffeta gowns made in the same way with 
flat cretonne trimmings running up and 
down. But I doubt that they will take. 
A gown of plain color with a_ bolero 
edged with a little garland of cretonne 
roses, and the same finishing the flowing 
sleeve, is not only in good taste but it is 
also lovely to look upon. These cretonne 
garlands are often stitched around the 
edges with gold. Gold appears with much 
discretion in the new things. One of the 
best houses in Paris, for instance, is 
making blue serge gowns for the spring 
with applications of red cloth, with 
tiny edgings of gold. 

Another pretty street gown seen at a 
matinée the other day was of green crépe 
de chine. The skirt was also plaited in 
the back and tucked on the sides and on 
each side of the apron front. Around 
the bottom was a deep band of guipure, 
bordered with galloon in which were black 
and gold threads. The bodice had a bolero 
laid in side plaits, falling in front and at the 
back over a girdle of green taffeta. Over 
this was a yoke-shaped piece of guipure, 
coming down on each side in square tabs, 
bordered with the galloon. 
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WITH A DRAPED BOLERO 
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HE foulard gown illustrated below is 
made with a yoke and sleeves of em- 
broidered linen. The foulard is tucked to 
form diamonds. The belt is black and white. 
The straw hat worn with this gown is trimmed 
with bunches of blue hortensias. 





























TUCKED IN DIAMONDS THE NEWEST STYLE 


The newest of the season’s styles is shown 
in the gown illustrated above. The corsage 
is made with one of the little coats that are 
to be the smartest things this summer for 
silk and other elaborate gowns. The coat 
is of green and white taffeta glacé, with shawl 
revers crossing and fastened at the waist with 
antique buttons. A lace scarf, also crossing 
in shawl effect, is worn underneath the coat. 
The same lace forms the under sleeves and 
the revers of the upper sleeves. The hat is 
trimmed with a garland of white roses. 

Let me say, in passing, that Louis XV 
coats with little basques are promised 
among the new things. They will be made 
with fancy vests of the same epoch. Any 
sort of pretty, odd stuff one may possess 
may be used for a vest. 
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THOUGHT the other day at the wedding 
that all the mothers must have “‘ given 
zach other word,’’ to use the French ex- 
pression, to have gowns made exactly 
alike. For all their gowns appeared to 
be made with plain apron fronts of bro- 
caded silk and plain Princesse overdresses 
with long trains. All wore pretty fluffy 
boas. The daintiest of these boas were 
made of white mousseline de soie bordered 
with tiny ruches of the same. Mousseline 
de soie muffs also were seen, for the day 
was chilly. A charming-looking woman 
with gray hair wore a black silk gown 
with a front of brocaded silk, and carried 
a muff of shirred mauve mousseline de 
soie bordered with ruffles of the same, in the 
centre of which was a bunch of roses. 

The street gown of serge in pastel blue, 
illustrated below, is made with a round 
bolero, opening over a chemisette of white 
taffeta laid in little plaits. The belt is em- 
broidered with steel and trimmed with little 
pattés, soutached. The cravat is of tulle and 
the hat a great capeline trimmed with roses. 

The springlike looking gown of blue linen 
illustrated below is made with a round bolero 
opening upon a vest of guipure attached to 


Miss de Forest’s Letter from Paris 
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Written by 
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DE FOREST 









Pictures by 
MATHILDE SEE 





(UruRe, guipure, guipure seems to be 
the trimming for the lightest and dain- 
tiest summer gowns. A lovely gown I saw a 
few days ago at a dinner was of pale blue 
mousseline de soie made with plaits in the 
back of the long skirt, which fell over a ruffle 
of mousseline de soie on the silk skirt 
underneath. A band of guipure went 
around the mousseline de soie at the bot 
tom, bordered on each edge with a tiny 
ruche of the muslin. Diamonds of gui- 
pure were down the whole length of the 
front breadth, and the same trimming 
continued up the front of the bodice, 
which had the form of a baby waist and 
was trimmed around the décolleté with 
ruches of mousseline and points of gui- 
pure. The guimpe was of white tulle, 
and the flowing sleeves had guipure re- 
vers over mousseline undersleeves. The 
long, simple underskirt trimmed with 
narrow ruffles is the smartest thing possi- 
ble for summer gowns. Many of the new 
gowns are made with them. 


ox 

CREPE DE CHINE gown that I saw 
yesterday was particularly fascinat- 
ing. It wasmade witha plain apron front 
and a long plaited back laid in side 
plaits at the top and falling loose at the 
bottom. It was trimmed with a wide band 
of cream-colored guipure bordered with an 
undulating pattern of black Chantilly. The 
corsage was made in the same way with 
incrustations of black and white lace. The 
sleeves had also the same incrustations upon 

the upper sleeves. 

The newest sleeves have very long over- 
sleeves, scarcely showing the undersleeves ; 
but they are slashed at the elbow so as to 
let the undersleeve of lace or of mousse- 
line de soie peep 
out there. Half 





of the summer 
gowns, at least, 
have elbow 
sleeves. But ball 
gowns have dainty 
puffed sleeves, 
like those in the 
old prints of Queen 
Victoria’s youth. 
The puffs are often 
of tulle, and dainty 
flowers run be- 
tween them. 


ox 


HE daintiest of 
summer gowns 
in muslin and lace 





























OF PASTEL BLUE SERGE OF BLUE LINEN 


the skirt by a belt of black velvet. The 
chemisette is of the linen tucked in fine 
tucks which are always so dainty for summer 
gowns. The cravat is of black velvet and 
the wristbands of guipure. The hat is a 
beret trimmed with plumes. The entire cos- 
tume is exceedingly stylish and springlike. 





is shown in the 
illustration on the 





FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


for a young girl. 
The corsage is slightly bloused on to a yoke 
and high collar of lace, and bordered with 
a trimming formed of narrow black velvet 
undulated. The puffed sleeves are outlined 
by velvet in the same way. The skirt is full. 
The use of cotton flowers has inspired 
the designers for summer with the idea of 
stuffs with flowered bands and_ borders. 
Muslins come with flowered bands, and 
flowered bands will be sewed on muslins 
when they do not come with them. Muslin 
gowns are being made with flounces of color 
—as, for instance, a white muslin with 
pale blue ruffles. Old-fashioned fichus 
are worn with these, and nothing can 
be smarter than to have a coat with revers 
covered with embroidery cut from an old 
collar, or with new embroidery made to 
imitate the old. Quite the latest thing 
in the trimming of summer gowns is the 
lavish use of two kinds of lace. 
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S TO summer hats, the prettiest, so 

far, are made of what the French 

call crin—what we call horsehair. These 

are being worn and will be seen all 

through the coming season. The newest 
have a thread of gold in them. 

A great Louis XVI capeline has a 
crown of crin, and a brim covered with 
lace. Roses garland it, and little velvet 
strings fall behind. Another hat is en- 
tirely covered with carnation pinks. An- 
other is garlanded with hortensias. But 
not all the descriptions in the world will 

ever make any one see a new hat, any more 
than they will bring before the eyes a new 
picture, so I leave hats to your own imagina- 
tion, and only add the description of the one 
worn with the gown of blue linen, a straw 
hat turned up on one side, with two wings 
held in the centre with a buckle. 
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The New 
Suits and Skirts 
for Easter 


A well-made and properly finished gar- 
ment fits you and is stylish. Good materials, 
properly sponged, wear well and will not 
shrink. Our new suits and skirts for Spring 
—from the $8 suit for ordinary wear to the 


h 
PS 





elegant silk lined garment at $30— embody 
all of these qualities. Made to order—to 
your measure—from the samples which we 
send you at as little prices as these: 


4 in the effective new season’s styles 
Suits, from Paris models, tailor-made, $8 up 


Visiting Costumes, |e" throws 
ae taffeta, ’ = — $15 up 


Skirts of the proper flare, light in weight, $4 up 
’ e . 


graceful, - 


Rainy-Day Skirts, hes iversa) 


9 necessity— plaid $ 
back or plain material, - - 5 up 


Wash Skirts new in cut and pattern, $3 up 


9 made to stand laundering, 


Wash Dresses, dainty, fetching, cool $4 up 


and comfortable, 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


And remember that this is a “‘ Money Back ” Business. 
“What does that mean ?” 

It means that whatever we send you must fit and give 
you satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, and we 
will refund your money. It’s your good will we want 
most. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent FREE as soon as 
you ask for them —by return mail. Your order, too, 
will have personal attention—the kind of attention 
which you would give it yourself if you were having 
a garment made under your own eyes by your own 
dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Easter Bride and Her Bridesmaids 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 






























BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 


HE bride and her bridesmaids, 
whether attired in expensive satin 
or simplest muslin, may, by following 
the designs illustrated upon this page, 
be as dainty and picturesque as the heart 
of any one can desire. Simplicity, ever 
the keynote of good taste in dress, is 
particularly desirable in the gowns worn 
at either a church or a home wedding. 





The Forsythe Waist 
$3.50 


For Style, Fit and Durability this Waist is 
incomparable. Made of genuine Scotch 
Madras, in over 2000 patterns, of the most 
exquisite colorings. 

Samples and illustrations mailed upon 
request. 

Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 
The Waist House 

865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


_ Nearsilk Lining 


Women have learned that all taffeta silks 
are bound to crack at some stage of their use. 
Nearsilk will not crack. The genuine Near- 
silk is the most perfect lining fabric made. 
It is an ideal foundation for evening dresses ; 
a perfect lining for heavier dresses, and far 
lighter and stronger than silk. 











ORGANDY WEDDING GOWN 


A gown that may be fashioned aie . P ° . 
IVORY SATIN WEDDING GOWN The makers of Nearsilk have aimed to im- 
A wedding gown of simple but prove the quality and can recommend Near- 
good style of ivory satin, en Prin silk to all who do not desire the very highest- 


cesse, effectively trimmed with . : P if 
yriced qué y of taffeta silk. 
Duchesse lace, is illustrated ee | quality “ . k 


by the girl who is to wear it is 
shown here. It is made of 
white organdy and entre deux 
of lace. The skirt is full 
and the bodice bloused 


ad eaiinaditte above. It closes at one side with The genuine Nearsilk can be purchased at 
bunches of orange blossoms and all Dry-Goods stores for 25c. a yard. If your 
leaves, with the lace peeping from retailer does not keep the genuine, write to The 


betasen the false of the satin. Nearsilk Company, P. O. Box 230, New York, 


and they will forward you a sample card and 
information where you can purchase Nearsilk. 

As a protection to the public, every piece 
of Nearsilk is either stamped on the selvage 
‘* Nearsilk,’’ or has attached to the end a 
tag marked “‘ Nearsilk, trade-mark.” 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
s 
Insist 


On seeing the perforation 


EMBROIDERED MULL WEDDING GOWN 


The gown illustrated above is of em- 
broidered mull made over plain mull. 





The yoke and elbow sleeves are finely 
tucked. The bertha, which continues 
into a jabot, is of the embroidered mull 


CREPE DE CHINE WEDDING GOWN 
The sash is of soft satin ribbon. 


The bodice of the crépe de chine gown 
illustrated above is made with a bolero of 
the crépe trimmed with lace. The skirt 
is trimmed with two puffs and a flounce. 
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Every five yards on the Selvedge 
The Art Interchange for 1901 


Will be better than ever, and should be in every home. It is the 
OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE ART AND HOUSE- 
HOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable to Art Workers, 
and an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES OF HOME DECORA- 
TION — Painting in Oi! and Water Colors, China Painting, Ilus- 
trating, Wood Carving, Home Decoration, Embroidery, Industrial 
Art, etc. NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. Each number 
of beautifully illustrated and accompanied by large design supple- 
Fae, ments, and exquisite fac-similes of oi] and water-color paintings. 
Bie per copy. Yearly, #4.00. Six Months, $2.00, 
SPECIAL HALF-RATE SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
For @2 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 
six mos., beginning Fanuary, and will get in addition, FREE, 
FOR ASPRING WEDDING the July, Aug., Sep., Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1900, numbers, ac- 
companied by all the beautiful color and other supplements. 
An inexpensive gown for By taking advantage of this offer NOW you get 12mas. for $2 
a bridesmaid is shown For @4 we will enter you Jor the entire year of i901 and 
send you, FREE, the 12 mos. complete Jor 1900, thus givin 
here. It is made of you two years for GA (Fan., 1900, to Dec., pen with A pte | 
white Persian lawn over and other supplements, REMIT NOW, or you will he too late, 
yellow. The bodice is A SINGLE copy of THE ART INTERCHANGE (with a superb 
color picture of Kittens and Puppies, 10x35 ins.) will be sent to any 








YELLOW SILK MUSLIN 
The dainty gown for a 


bridesmaid shown above 
is made of pale yellow 
silk muslin. The bodice 
is trimmed with tiny yel 





low rosebuds and narrow 








The hat,a large Leghorn, 


is trimmed with natural EUROPE IN 1901 


daisies, and the bouquet 


7 | bloused, tucked and address for only 2&e if the JOURNAL is mentioned. New 
Ys iy - black ribbon-velvet. The trimmed with entre-deux 1901 illustrated catalogue on request. 
VnAKre => ag pes . shoulder knots and the of point de Paris lace. The Art Interchange, 7 West 18th Street, New York 
{ten A _ LEILA * P 
2 ori ee Se die are f ribt 
KS ye) fone gir a o ibbon 


velvet. The skirt is made 
with quite a train. The 











eI EOCT Dp rATE p ower , : . ’ 
picture hat is of tulle. bo ahan ot ealtias. SELEC rl PRIVATE PARTY. Lady and Gentle 
OF BLUE CREPE DE CHINE OF MULL AND EMBROIDERY ne eee ee 

L : 
Apply to OTTO ENGWERSON, Columbus, Ohio 

The bridesmaid's gown illustrated above A fetching bridesmaid’s gown of cream 
is of blue crépe de chine trimmed with mull made over pink silk is shown ey DOLLIES, and SIX BATTENBERG 
soft Irish lace. The skirt is tucked, and here. The trimming on the bodice, = yt ggg oy canvanbincaa, cee 
trimmed with appliqué designs of the sleeves and skirt is cut out of all-over ear's subscription to INGALLS’ FANCY 
lace. The picture hat is of black tulle embroidery, and appliquéd, with loose ORK BOOK — ALL for 25 cents. Address 
trimmed with a pale blue feather. strips of cream satin ribbon. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 
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DRAWINGS BY JEANNETTE HOPE 





The New Spring Gowns 


DESIGNED FOR THE JOURNAL BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 





STRONG, SMOOTH 
BREAK \AND EVEN 








No better silk was ever made than 
that which bears this famous name. 
casy to sew with, too strong to break, 
evenly twisted, no knots, no kinks, no 
short measure. Its use for hand or 
machine sewing brings delight instead of 
despair. Cheap silk is dear atany price. 

If your dealer does not keep Corticelli 
go to some other store. It will pay 
you to do so. If you are interested in 
fancy work, tell us so on a postal card, 
and we will tell you all about Corticelli 
Filo Silk for Embroidery. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
25 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 

















In Every Home 


there is daily need of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


in kitchen, laundry, bathroom, nursery, 
sick-room; and in toilet uses for hair, 
hands, eyes, teeth and all beauty pur- 
poses. Our new free book, 


‘**‘BORAX IN THE HOME,’’ 


tells more about its uses than you 
may know. Sent on request to our 
Chicago office. You can buy our 
pure Bowdorea Borax of your drug- 
gist or grocer. See that our name 
is on every box. That insures you 
getting the pure kind. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 














“WHAT WOMEN SHOULD KNOW” 
Send 10¢ for Cambric Patterns of Duchess 
Lace Handkerchief, Collars, Cuffs, Tie Ends and 
Copy of Modern Embroidery for Instructions. 


Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass. Box L 
“Oakdale” Macramé ana Knitting Twine 


Is THE BEST. SAMPLE BALL WILL BE MAILED 
ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


BRUCE R. WARE & 00., 73 Federal St., Boston, Mass., Manufacturers 











AFTERNOON GOWN OF NUN'S VEILING 


The stylish afternoon costume illustrated above 
is of nun’s veiling trimmed with guipure lace. The 
skirt is edged with two tucks. The collar and vest 
of the bodice are of the lace. 





EVENING GOWN OF LACE 
The bodice of this evening gown is of lace trim 
med with ribbon velvet. The skirt is made with 
three flounces caught up at one side with a rose. 
The underskirt is of tucked mousseline de sole. 





OF FINE FRENCH BROADCLOTH 
The skirt of the broadcloth suit shown here is 
cut in three flounces which are bound with black 
panne velvet. The bolero is worn over a blouse of 
black and white silk. 





v 


; = 


. 
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; 
+ 
¢ 
A VERY DAINTY HOUSE GOWN AN AFTERNOON STREET COSTUME 

The skirt of this dainty house gown is cut around In this challie street costume the skirt is made 

the edge into points over a plisse ruffle of silk with two flounces piped with taffeta. The bodice 

muslin. Stitched bands of taffeta form the trim tastens on the left side with fancy buttons and has 

ming of skirt and bodice. a turnover collar piped with black. 
, 

TRIMMED WITH TAFFETA BANDS WITH A WAISTCOAT OF SILK 

The skirt of this visiting gown is of etamine The crepon gown shown here is made with a long 

trimmed with bands of tafteta Vandykes. All overskirt slightly draped at each side. The jacket 

the trimming is edged with white panne velvet. is worn over a waistcoat of Pompadour silk. The 

The bolero is worn over a lace blouse. pravat is of moire. 
a 








STREET COSTUME OF CAMEL’S HAIR 


The cut skirt of the calling costume illustrated 
above is trimmed with circular flounces made of 
bias bands of the material. The bolero is similarly 
trimmed and worn over a striped blouse. 


THE NEWEST STYLE FOR PLAIDS 
This plaid street gown is trimmed with plaits of 
white broadcloth stitched with black. The bodice 
is trimmed to match the skirt. The loose under- 
sleeves are of the white broadcloth. 
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Hats and Waists 
4 for Easter 


DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 
DRAWINGS BY JEANNETTE HOPE 




















| “ENTERPRISE” 


WARRANTED 


BLACK SILKS 
AT_ $1.00 PER YARD 


Are Guaranteed not to : 
Crack, Slip or Crock 
with reasonable wear. 












Made in 
Taffetas, Gros Grain, 
Peau de Soie, Satin 
Duchesse, Faille 
Francais, Surah, 
Louisine, etc. 





None Genuine 
without the 
Name in White 
Silk <=" 
Letters on 
every yard 
of Selvedge. 





An exclu- 


i Tas. 
sive paper 
= Better grades » 
pattern, 5 
pat corresponding 
made by ha 


** Costume a stdhdedichat tn 
Royal,”’ will be given FREE to any lady sending 
us trade-mark cut from selvedge of Enterprise 
Silk. Samples free on request. 

ENTERPRISE SILK CO., Spruce Street, Paterson, N, J. 





BLOUSE OF PANNE VELVET 











This waist is made of panne velvet and mousse- 
line de soie cut into Vandykes. The straps run to 
the waist-line, and show plisse muslin between. 





Examine it to discover 









MADE OF BATISTE OF LINEN BATISTE why it 1S stronger than 


This blouse waist is of hatiste This blouse of linen batiste is em- any other _ 

finely tucked, and trimmed with broidered in linen thread of con , 

irish lace. The lace collar reaches trasting colors. It fastens up the . 4 
the waist-line in front where it front with two rows of buttons. Wear it to prove that it 
crosses surplice fashion. The The round yoke effect is gained 


undersleeves are of the lace. by the embroidery. 


will not let go ’til you 
Say SO. 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 





PICTURE HAT OF SATIN STRAW TRIMMED WITH FLAT BOWS 


Made by The DeLong Hook and Eye Co., 


PLATEAU HAT OF PANAMA Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





——— 
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| Reclining 
) Go-cart 


‘The only go-cart that is safe. 


WITH CORONET OF ROSES TOQUE OF BLACK STRAW 


The only go-cart endorsed by physicians, 

The only go-cart that actually answers for a 
baby -carriage. 

The only go-cart that changes from one posi 
tion to any other position simply by a slight 
finver-pressure on button. No screws to ( 
adjust, nothing to get out of order. 


, 

) 

) 

\| Write for our book of engravings; all the 
}) different styles of go-carts, with full infor- 
} 

, 


SAILOR HAT WITH PLUMES mation as to price, etc. Sent free. 





Safe and Comfortable Invalid Chairs 


Prices a third less. Write for particulars. 











If your dealer won't supply you, we will ship from 
Sactory. Freight paid east of Mississippi. 


Philadelphia Baby -Carriage Factory 


Builders of best Baby-carriages, Go-carts, ‘ 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 


718 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 






BROAD HAT WITH GOLD QUILL NAPOLEON SHAPE IN STRAW 


~~ 





—— 

























|$300 ‘away 
FOR A SIMPLE NAME 


$100.00 for the Best Name. 
50.00 “ 2d ess - 
25.00 “ 3d - 7 
30.080 “th * . 

5.00 “ next 3 Best Names. 

1.00 “ 100 “ “ 
We want a name for this delightful, 
creamy, antiseptic Tooth Paste. 
Scientifically prepared. Contains 
no acids, grits or harmful sulstance, 
but will keep the Teeth White, 
Gums Hard, and Breath Sweet. 

To be sold every where 
Full particulars with large trial tube 
FREE. Enclose 10¢, simply to 
help pay mailing expenses. 


AWN AND EMBROIDERY pence pn venga goad Deo 
OF HEAVY CORDED SILK LAW ou will receive your money or 
BLOUSE OF BUTCHERS’ LINEN if 


7 P , v st of prize winners. 
Blouse of butchers’ linen with the new bishop Heavy corded silk is the material used for this This waist is made of white lawn and trimmed 


. 
Sleeves and straight collar. The fullness which attractive blouse. The material is cut on the bias. with embroidery. It fastens up the back. Both College Chemical Co. 
begins at the shoulders extends to the waist-line. Two shaped box-plaits run from the shoulders to the back and the front are trimmed alike, the 610 Arch St., Philadelphia 

The front, sleeves and collar are featherstitched. the waist-line, producing a pretty effect. tucks being mitred into the centre seam. 

















FLANNEL 
SHIRT WAISTS 
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The Little Girl and Her Summer Frocks 


ORIGINAL 


DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 


BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 











eS = 
Style A. 


Style T. 


French Flannel Waists | 


32 to 42 inch bust; light blue, old rose, pink, 
sage green, Yale blue, golf red, garnet, tan, 
gray, black or white. 


Style A.— Cluster of tucks in front, tailor $ 
stitching, . ’ ; J 1.98 


Style 7.—Tucked back and front, Turkish 
embroidered band on white shield, . 2.95 


Send Your Name Now for Our Illustrated Catalogue 
No. 98 S 


Issued about March 20, mailed free, enabling selections 
to be made from our numerous departments. 


STERN BROS., West 23d St., New York 


Ted batt ne heh tear bel te 





“ 






If Your Child 


Toes In, 


FOR A GIRL OF TEN 


Morning frock of biue Galatea, for 
a girl of from ten to fourteen. 
| Shield and collar are of white duck 
trimmed with bands of blue duck 








Has Bow Legs, 
Weak Ankles, 
Or A Flat Foot, 


We have special shoes to correct these 
tendencies before they result in permanent 
defects, Each answers its purpose per- 
fectly, without discomfort, looks much 
like any shoe, and is inexpensive. 

We also furnish children, whose feet are 
all right now, with just the shoes to keep 
them right till they are grown up—at 
moderate prices, 


Everything else that Children wear —and al- 
ways the right things —can be ordered by mail, 
from our Catalogue — send 4 cents for postage. 
Address Department 1. 


OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 














TRUPINLRINUML URL Un i ed 
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N ABSOLUTE need to all 
wearers of the Rainy-Day 
and Golf Skirts. 

Close fitting at the hips, 
flares with full circular sweep 
at the bottom; finished 
with eight rows of stitch- | 
ing, and all seams tailor- 
madeand welted. There 
are twolengths: 36 and 
38 inches. 

STYLE U, “Crow brand” 
fast black sateen, at $1.00 
STYLE B, of mercerized 
sateen in ‘Crow brand” 
fast black and in colors, 
at $1.50 
STYLE D, Imported 
| Italian Cloth, in * Crow 


FROCK OF EMBROIDERED NAINSOOK 


A Roman sash with fringe is worn with it. 











brand” fast black, at $2.00 | 
STYLE G, ofa fine, lustrous 
black mohair, at $2.50 


For sale at all stores. If | 
your dealer does not carry 
the style you desire send us 
his name and the advertised 
price, and you will be sup- 
plied. 


Arlington Skirt Mfg.Co. 


Dep. D, 72-81 Wooster St., New York 


Pears 


Soap for toilet, nursery, 
Matchless | 


among all soaps in the world | 


\ ps for 

” ARLINGTON 

| LABEL 
on every Skirt 











bath and shaving. 


for these purposes. FOR A LITTLE CHILD 
Morning frock of figured lawn, 
made with full sleeves and square 
neck finished with bands of white, 
and pear! buttons. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of 
stores sell it, especially druggists. 


FOR A WEE GIRL 


Dainty frock for a wee girl 
of three or four. Itis of soft 
Persian lawn, Valenciennes 
lace and entre-deux. The 
little bodice, very much 
bloused, is contined below 
the waist-line with narrow 
black velvet ribbon, tied 
with loops and ends. 


Afternoon frock for a little girl. It is made of wide 
nainsook with embroidered edge. The double 
skirt gives it an especially pretty, fluffy appearance. 






in white 










A SIMPLE LITTLE LAWN FROCK 
This little frock is of white lawn with deep pointed 
yoke of lawn embroidery. 
with ruffles. It is loose from the yoke down, and 
is worn with a wide sash of ribbon. 


STYLISH GINGHAM FROCK 


Morning frock of plaid gingham 
with comfortable Raglan sleeves 
The yoke and the turned-down 
collar are of thin white piqué. 





OF SCARLET CHALLIE 
Dressy little frock of scar 
let French challie, figured 
Suitable for a girl 
of from ten to fourteen 


The skirt is finished 
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A PRETTY PARTY FROCK 


The sleeves aiid the deep 
bodice of this nainsook 
frock are tucked in fine 
lingerie tucks. A design of 
Valenciennes lace is ap 
pliqued around the neck 
and across the breast. The 
upper half of the ruffle 
on the skirt is of lace. 





DAINTY DIMITY FROCK 


Morning frock of pink dimity 
with collar, cuffs and sash of 
white lawn, feather-stitched. 
The skirt has three tucks. 








white lawn. 





AN AFTERNOON FROCK 


Afternoon frock of fine nainsook. 
it is trimmed with embroidery, ap- 
pliqued, with the nainsook cut 
away beneath the design. 


TO WEAR ON SUMMER MORNINGS 
Plain morning frock of dotted linen lawn, opening 
down the front. The large collar is of tucked 
The sash of white lawnisrun through 
straps of white embroidery. 








DUCK SAILOR SUIT 
Sailor suit of white duck. Onthe 
shield and below the chevron on 
the sleeve are designs in blue 
cotton of an anchor and an eagle. 
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ew Street Suits and Jackets . The Ostermoor 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS : Patent Elastic $ 
BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN | Felt Mattress, ° 








TRADE- 
MARK. 


ETWEEN the fashions of late Is Good E h 
winter and early spring there is houg 
seldom a marked difference. The 
new spring jackets are tight-fitting For You 
or loose, elaborate or plain. While 
avoiding the extreme styles it is quite (Even if you have to count your pennies), because it is good 
possible to select even this early in | | Soue> fr such men as 


HE two-piece suit is as much the 
vogue as ever. Except for hard 
street wear, the plain gown is seldom 
seen, the fact being that even street 
suits, which formerly were severely 
plain, are growing more elaborate 
every day. The designs given on 


; ; . . Wm. K. Vanderbi . Dani 
this page for both jackets and suits the season a model which will be C. Oliver — pone & Seat . 
are a happy medium. correct later. John Jacob Astor Charles Warren Lippitt 


and scores of others of equal prominence, who have adopted 
it for their homes, their yachts, or both (a complete list in 
our book, mailed free). hese men don't have to count their 
pennies and could afford hair mattresses if they thought they 
were better —the matter of $15. or $50. is not what sells our 
mattress. It is the QUALITY and this guarantee: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aopfed for, if you 
don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back by return mail —** no ques- 
tions asked.” 














U. S. Judges Chambers, New York City 
Addison Brown, Fudge. 
February 20, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : — The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses you 
made for me /fi/teen years ago have been in constant 
use ever since and are still good. 1 am well pleased, and 
entirely satisfied in every way. ADDISON BROWN. 


HANDSOME BOOK MAILED FREE 


Remember that fully one-third of your life is spent in 
ded. MARD BED, HARD LIFE, And that is the 
reason why our 72-page book, ** The Test of Time,” should 
be in the hands of every one. Send a postal card request 
and the book will be in your home by return mail, FREE, 
whether you need a mattress or not, 

2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 ALL 

3 feet wide, 30 lbs., ‘ - 10,00 6 FEET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4feet wide,40 lbs . . 13.35 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 LONG 


If made in two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes special prices. 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere 


BEWARE! There is not a single store in the 
country that carries our mattress; 
almost every store now has an imitation so-called “ felt,” 
which is kept to sell on our advertising. Our name and 
uarantee on every genuine mattress. Can only be bought 
fom us direct. Send for book, ** The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 


Black Silk Dress Skirt 


The best ever sold for the price, just 
to get you for a customer. Made by 
skillful tailors, lined with superior 
silk - finished lining wide flounce, 
headed with a band of silk velvet 
ribbon and silk rickrack or plain bead- 
ing on each edge, inverted plaits in 
back, and velvet brush P 
binding. Sold by most Our Price 
retailers at $8.00, 
Don’t fail to order $4.97 
one. Send P, O. 
money order or bankable exchange, 
ished with a band of black satin, Write plainly your name and address, also meas- 
above which are several rows of urement around waist, hips and lengths in front. 
stitching. The plain skirt has a We will enclose in package photogravure illus 
decided flare. trations of several other bargains in skirts. 


MADISON AVENUE SKIRT COMPANY 
320 and 322 Church St., New York City 


LADIES! It is so easy to hook 


your dresses when you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


naan 
They take the place of silk loops, evellas Bee 
make a flat seam, and prevent ga- 
ping. Indispensable to every 
dress. An ideal fastener for plack- 
ets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; with 


Hooks, 10 cents. Black or White. p,, siay7'1806-Oct 27,1896 


At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Anderson Percales 


Have a world wide reputation. There is no lining 
so successful as the Anderson Percale. It is over a 
yard wide and so beautifully finished that it looks fit 
for the outside rather than the inside of a skirt. 

Anderson Percale very much resembles a finely 
watered black silk; it is not in the least papery, and is 
lighter and yet stronger than silk. 

As it is frequently difficult to procure genuine 
Anderson Percale at lining departments, the manu- 
facturers will send a sample in black, and cuttings of 
different shades, with information where they can be 
gnscheeed, to any one who will write to P.O. box 230, 
New York. 

To avoid a mistake in purchasing, look for the words 
“Anderson Quality ” on the selvage of every yard. 





TWO SIMPLE CLOTH JACKETS 


The jacket on the left is of a gray smooth cloth, with bands of lighter 
gray stitched with black. The double revers are of black velvet. The 
jacket on the right is of pastel biue satin cloth. The revers and large 
cutfs are of alternating bands of black and white satin applied very 
flat. Quite a distinctive button is used on this jacket: it is of compo- 
sition metal, like silver, and is enameled in black. 






















OF TAN SATIN CLOTH 

















Gown of tan satin cloth, with 


AN EFFECTIVE STREET SUIT 


revers and panel of a darker Simple walking suit of biue cloth, 


with a tight-fitting attached vest 
of embroidered white cloth. The 
jacket, sleeves and skirt are fin- 


shade of tan with appliqué design 
in white cloth, outlined with gold 
thread. The under revers, the 
sleeves, and the edges of the 
skirt where it opens over the 
panel, are of heavy black satin 














GOWNS FOR GOOD SERVICE 


The suit on the left is made of tan cloth, apparently with three little boleros, edged 
with darker cloth, one over the other. This is simply an effect achieved, the same 
effect being carried out at the top of the skirt and the bottom of the same. The 
bolero is held in place by an attached girdle of darker cloth, closely stitched in grace- 
ful lines. The gown on the right, of dark blue cloth, has applied bands of the same 
cloth, stitched. The jacket is worn with a separate tailor-made vest. 




















Royal Engraved Royal Stationery 

. . ‘ Two quires of finest Writin 
Wedding Invitations Pages, corey, engraved 
with your Initial or Mono- 
and Announcements oun” (choice of a de- 
signs), and 50 envelopes to 


Samples Free match, for 








Initial Monogram 

Stamped in Plain Colors, e e ° 8 .75 $1.25 

Stamped in Gold, Silver or Copper Bronze, 85 1.35 

Stamped, Illuminated in Two Colors, . 1.00 1.50 

Handsome sample book and sheet of souvenir engraved 
work mailed for 10 cents. 























OF MAUVE AND BLACK DAINTY CAMEL'S-HAIR GOWN including plnko. Samples tes, hcunds, Wey taseende. gaan 
This gown is of mauve smooth cloth, The sleeves, jacket and upper ALL CHARGES PREPAID 

with vest and bands of cut-edge black part of the skirt of this stylish ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 15 South 9th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
cloth, stitched. The jacket closes at JACKETS FOR YOUNG GIRLS camel's-hair gown are finely 

the throat with a choker collar, and The loose-fitting coat on the left is of smooth cloth of a pretty tucked. The under jacket, cuffs BA BY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 
opens just below the bust to show the shade of gray. The revers, outer cuffs, and upper part of the coat and panel of the skirt are of Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
vest. The skirt is a five-piece one, and sleeves are stitched. The jacket on the right has vest, revers panne satin. Where the skirt infont'e jong, inte ge ort closbes, full ———_ 
flared at the bottom, with a double and belt of the same cloth, stitched. The fronts of this jacket opens over the panels are six tion New Maternity Nelstagpere tree with patheoms. 
inverted box-plait at the back. hang loose, and are ornamented with large cut-stee! buttons. small cloth-covered buttons. 


MES. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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To Dress Well ona 
Small Income 











: cena 
By EMMA M. a eo | 





SOME HELPS FOR THE WOMAN WHO MAKES HER OWN CLOTHES 


O APPEAR well dressed on a 
limited income a woman must 
be abie to sew neatly, must 
understand how to renovate old 
materials, and have the knack 
of being able to use and make 
the most of pieces of old trim- 
ming and left-over scraps of silk 
and velvet in trimming and freshening up her 
half-worn gowns. Made-over garments really 
require more care in making than those made 
from new materials. Some correspondents 
write that they cannot sew. They will have 
to learn if they have slight means and wish 
to appear creditably as far as their clothes are 
concerned. Others write that they love to 
sew, but that sewing makes them nervous. 
For the latter I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy. My advice to them would be not to 
try to sew when they are tired; sometimes 
a rest of fifteen or twenty minutes will do 
wonders for the tired eyes and hands, and the 
result in the better work produced will quite 
justify the outlay of time and trouble. 


ox 


From the Letters | Receive it would seem 
that few women know how to finish off the 
outside material on the lower edge of a drop 
skirt. The proper way, if the skirt is plain 
or finished with a flounce, is to make a hem 
an inch or slightly wider and blindstitch it so 
that the stitches will be absolutely invisible 
on the outer side, taking up only part of the 
grain of the material with small stitches 
under the hem and long ones over it. 

Flounces in circular form are greatly in 
vogue. When of soft materials, such as fou 
lard, cashmere, etc., they should be lined 
with thin silk or percaline. With the circu- 
lar flounce the skirt proper either ends at the 
top of the flounce or continues to the lower 
edge, and the flounce is set over it. When 
stitching a flounce on asa trimming have a 
loose tension on the machine and press the 
stitching on the wrong side with a warm 
iron. Stitching done with letter ‘‘A’’ silk 
hardly shows at all. Done with ‘‘C”’ ora 
heavy ‘‘ B’’ it proves far more effective. 


ox 


Velvet is so Fashionable as a trimming 
that it is well to know how to restore it after 
it has been wrinkled, marked by stitches or 
slightly soiled. French chalk rubbed in 
lightly will remove grease spots, or the 
chalk may be dropped on and allowed to 
remain for twelve hours. To restore the 
pile on velvet hold it very taut over the 
steam from a pan of boiling water, keeping 
the right side on top and having some one 
beside you to brush the pile up with a stiff 
whisk until it looks as it should. If this part 
of the work is carefully done the results will 
be most satisfactory. 

All velvet garments and velvet intended 
for trimming should be cut so that all the 
pieces will run the same way of the goods, 
or they will shade differently. In handling 
velvet it must be remembered that every 
place a pin is put will show, consequently 
use as few as possible and only the fine 
French ones. Use silk instead of cotton 
when basting, and when taking out the 
basting threads cut them frequently instead 
of pulling them out. 

To press the seams of velvet stand a warm 
iron down on the broad end, open and 
dampen the seam, and run the centre of it 
over the point of the iron lightly until it re- 
mains open and is quite dry. Dressmakers, 
as a rule, charge their customers extra for 
making velvet gowns and coats because of 
the extra work and skill required. 


ox 


Black Gowns are Stylish, yet many corre- 
spondents complain that all-black gowns are 
too sombre. To remedy this difficulty black 
may be used as a background for a gown, 
and any other color as a trimming. Black 
woolen fabrics continue to be used for 
tailored gowns and are usually self-trimmed. 
Young women wear Eton jacket suits of 
black with band collars and belts’ of 
Russian, Bulgarian or Persian embroidery, 
that cost from a dollar and a half a yard up. 

Colored silk and flannel bodices are worn 
with black suits, giving the touch of color 
needed. The less severely cut black gowns 
are made with yokes, vests or large collars 
of point Venise or appliqué lace lined with 
cream silk, or these accessorics are of 
colored silk stitched in fine lengthwise 
tucks. A pretty finish toa black gown isa 
collar and ‘‘ V’’ of tucked white silk striped 
with fine gold braid. Many of the black 
woolen gowns now being made are trimmed 
with stitchings of silk. By thus combining a 
color with the black it is made becoming to 
all, and no other gown will give the same 
service for all times and places. 





Black Silk Gowns are Trimmed with lace, 
embroidered chiffon or appliqué bands, and 
are made with soft vests and collars of 
tucked, embroidered or shirred chiffon, or 
with collars and belts, yokes and boleros of 
panne velvet in colors, covered with cream 
lace. There is nothing sombre about the 
black gowns of to-day unless they are made 
for those in mourning and trimmed with 
crape, folds or stitchings. 

Long Raglan cloaks of cravenette and serge 
are used for driving and traveling. They 
are made severely plain and trimmed only 
with stitching and bone buttons. 

Stiff collars and belts are no longer in 
vogue. Soft girdles are made over a thin 
feather-boned foundation and laced together. 
Collars are made in the same way or over a 
thin canvas; if a transparent collar is needed 
for an evening bodice cut the crinoline from 
one of boning and cover it with lace or 
tucked chiffon. 

When trimming with lace appliqués or 
figures sew each one on with loose stitches 
on the edge and catch it in the centre as well 
so that it may lie close to the material. A 
little fine gold net over white chiffon or net 
makes a handsome garniture, and may be 
used as corners for a band collar ora ‘‘ V.’”’ 

Now is the time to bring out any old fancy 
trimmings, buttons, brooches or buckles for 
use upon belts or hats, for fastening boleros, 
or for any part of the costume where an odd 
bit of decoration is needed. 


on 
Among the First Things to Make Up at this 


season of the year are the slips to be worn 
with summer and evening gowns of trans- 
parent materials. The material to be pre- 
ferred for these slips is, of course, silk, but 
as silk is rather expensive and rather warm 
for summer wear colored lawn is’ used 
instead, which is a fourth of the price and 
nearly twice the width. White, pink, pale 
blue and lavender are used for these slips 
which are made up into skirts and bodices, 
the latter being either high or low necked, 
made with darts, and long or no sleeves. 
The skirts are made like well-shaped petti- 
coats without any extra fullness at the top, 
open at the left side of the front, are cut with 
three or five gores, and trimmed with two 
circular ruffles six inches wide with a 
ruching at each edge, or with a deep 
accordion-plaited flounce or a plaited flounce 
having a ruche as a finish on both edges. 
The effect of the skirt should be fluffy and the 
length about three inches on the floor at the 
back. The under part of the skirt extends 
under the ruffles to give them firmness. 

With a white, a pink and a black slip, and 
a white organdy, a silk mousseline and a 
black net gown a woman would be well 
equipped for all evening and summer enter- 
tainments. The black slip should, if pos- 
sible, be of silk. Silk and cotton mousse- 
line is a charming material for thin gowns. 


or 


When Last Year’s Jacket Suit must be 
made to do duty another season the skirt 
usually needs considerable alteration; the 
back is likely to be old style, and it may be 
also too short for the present. For the former 
fault rip up the back width at the belt and 
lay it in an inverted box-plait or in a fan, 
the latter consisting of three narrow side 
plaits on each side turned toward the centre, 
overlapped at the top and gradually spread- 
ing toward the lower edge as they are 
pressed, not tacked, into position. Put ona 
new skirt binding and a fresh facing. 

If the skirt is too short it may be lengthened 
with a circular flounce of broadcloth the color 
of the suit, stitching the lower edge of the 
flounce from two to seven times, and heading 
it with a band of the same shaped to the 
skirt. Finally press the skirt carefully on 
the wrong side, placing a thin piece of muslin 
or a bit of crinoline between it and the iron. 


ox 


The Jacket of the Suit may be cut off and 
finished as an Eton, or freshened up with a 
new collar and revers of broadcloth. If 
made into an Eton it should be worn with a 
stitched belt. The new jacket sleeves are 
small, but not tight, and without gathers, 
though well eased in at the armholes. When 
this part of the jacket is done it should be 
carefully pressed. Women living in the 
large cities should have this part of the work 
done byatailor. The slight expense will be 
more than saved by the improved appearance 
that expert pressing will give the garment. 
The lining of a jacket requires careful atten- 
tion. When it is worn or soiled it should be 
replaced by another. This may be easily 
done by ripping out the old lining, cutting 
the new one by it, seaming it up, and putting 
it in the jacket as the old one was. 


For Persons in Mourning the following 
method of freshening crape is given: Rip all 
the hems out and wind the pieces smoothly 
around a clean broom-handle or clothes-stick 
in several layers; have the boiler half full of 
boiling water on the stove and lay the crape- 
covered stick over it, turning the stick occa- 
sionally until the crape is well saturated with 
the steam; then lay it aside until perfectly 
dry; the drying usually requires twelve 
hours. When unwound from the stick the 
fabric will look almost like new crape. 
This process may be repeated an indefinite 
number of times without any injury to the 
crape. Ascrape is an expensive material this 
receipt for freshening it is well worth pre- 
serving. 

When trimming with crape it is well to 
know that when cut bias the crinkles appear 
straight, and when cut straight they appear 
bias; of course a_ bias-cut material sets 
smoother and better when applied as a band 
than a straight one does. 

Jet passementerie without spangles will 
bear freshening up. The dust may be wiped 
from the beads, they may then be rubbed 
lightly with a piece of flannel dipped in 
diluted alcohol, and dried quickly with a dry 
piece. Jet buckles may be freshened in the 
same way, and steel ones with emery dust or 
kerosene oil if rusty. If very red lay them 
in oil for twenty-four hours, and then polish 
them with flannel and a chamois skin. 


on 


One of the First Gowns brought into the 
sewing-room in the spring is of foulard or 
printed summer silk. This season the silks 
with satin finish and irregular white figures 
are preferred. Black outlines and Persian 
patterns are stylish on blue, gray, green, 
black, old rose, brown, red or violet grounds, 
These silks are light in weight and should 
be made up over thin linings. 

When silk lining is deemed too much of a 
luxury select a mercerized percaline of the 
color of the ground of the silk, and seam the 
lining and outside together. 

Circular ruffles are the prettiest finish for 
skirts of summer silk. They are trimmed 
with ribbon velvet, white guipure lace or 
black Chantilly. Circular ruffles of plain 
teffeta are sometimes used to lengthen the 
skirts of figured foulard gowns that are being 
made over. Colored taffeta is also made to 
do duty for yokes, belts, collars, boleros, etc. 

Vests, yokes, collars and tiny boleros are 
also made of lace for foulard or plain taffeta 
gowns. Both the foulard and taffeta are 
tucked and finished with the lace. The col- 
lars are of the dress material and finished 
with points, narrow bands or straps of lace. 


or 


Charming Evening Bodices are made of 
white China silk laid in fine lengthwise 
tucks, with elbow sleeves tucked either 
across or lengthwise and _ finished with 
plaited ruffles. A dainty finish for such a 
bodice is a soft girdle belt and a collar of 
pink or light blue panne, satin, or of the new 
flexible panne ribbon. 

Cotton crapes at fifteen cents a yard are 
made up in the same way. In cream white 
they look really handsome. There is always 
a great deal of satisfaction in obtaining a 
good result from a small amount of money, 
but even though the materials may be cheap 
do not neglect the cut, fit and finish. 

If you have a shabby light silk bodice 
cover it with black net or chiffon after rip- 
ping off all of the trimming and cleaning it 
thoroughly. Adda colored silk ribbon collar 
and belt and you will have a pretty evening 
bodice. As elbow sleeves are appearing on 
dressy gowns again the worn part of sleeves 
at the wrist may be cut off and turn-over 
cuffs or fluffy plaitings be substituted, or the 
sleeves may be lengthened with a puff of lace, 
net, chiffon or soft silk, and wristbands, such 
as are used on all of the new bishop sleeves 
that white cotton waists have —one an inch 
and a half wide, fitting close about the wrist, 
pointed toward the back and lapped there 
with two ornamental buttons. These wrist 
bands may also be of silk stitched, embroid- 
ered insertion and lace appliqué. 


or 


Broad Girdles and Narrow Belts are seen on 
the early models of satin-finished foulards. 
Coat-sleeves with fanciful effects from the 
elbow down prevail. The sleeves are eased 
in the arm-size with a generous fullness. The 
soft, thin panne velvet is used for girdles. A 
cheap quality at a dollar and fifty cents can 
now be had. It is considered a most satis- 
factory material for girdles and belts. 

An odd skirt of black foulard is cool and 
useful for summer wear with shirt-waists. 
At a dollar a yard an excellent foulard 
twenty-seven inches wide may be obtained, 
eight yards making the fashionable skirt, 
which may be lined with fifteen-cent perca- 
line. Such a skirt is a boon to an invalid, as 
it looks and wears well and is very light in 
weight. Another light skirt for those not 
wishing either a piqué or skirt of other wash 
goods is of nun’s-veiling, which comes as 
low as fifty-nine cents a yard for a very fair 
quality. It also may be lined with perca- 
line and the two materials seamed up 
together with a six-inch stiff facing. 

To wear with separate skirts shirt-waists 
of wash silk are being made. The favorite 
design is quite plain with bishop sleeves and 
turn-back cuffs made to display pretty cuff- 
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Military Form 


This Corset is the latest Parisian model. } 
Straight Front. Endorsed by leading 
modistes as the most perfect Corset of | 
the century. Made with four and five- 
hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St. 
New York City 








BL ACHE FACE 


*fAn Exquisite Toilet Necessity ’’ * 


Freshens, clears, beautifies the complexion. 
Restores and preserves its natural softness 
and purity. For over thirty years the Stand- 
ard Toilet Powder. Avoid all substitutes. 





Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints, 50 Cts. per box. 
Druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Sold by all the best Chemists in Europe. 











es THE KIND 
MAMA USES” 


> 
1 @ TRADE MARK 
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“? 
Elastic, Soft as Kid 
GUARANTEED 
Perspiration | 
-—= Proof. | | 


EASILY WASHED. 


NO OTHER SHIELD HAS } 
THESE: ADVANTAGES. 


‘Sold Everywhere. a | 
G CANFIELD RUBBER ce: ov rae 


———_. ae tt 


I will send Six Butter Doilies and 
or cts. one 18-inch Centre Piece, stamp 


ed on fine white linen, and with it, 





buttons. Shirt-waists of light-weight flannel free of charge, Latest Catalogue of BRIGGS’ TRANSFER 


made in the same way will also be worn. 


| 


PATTERNS. Joseph Walker, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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W. B. Short ead Geen 77. 


It will fit any slender or petite woman. 
other number can well take its place. 
corset has 11-inch, 4-hook clasp, and being 
extremely short is made with boning instead 
of side steels, giving much greater encase 
It is extremely beautiful in contour and 


fits like a glove at the waist, and accen- 
tuates to the fullest extent both bust and 
hips. Sizes 15 to 26 only. Price.... 


W. B. srr ne 78 


The shape is identical with Model 77, but the 


clasp is one inch longer. An ideal corset for 
slender women and developing girls. - iterial 
is of sturdy Jean, in dainty shade s of 


blue and pink —prettified with lace - 
matching color at top and Eooiean and 
run through with baby ribbon..... 
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Largest Corset Manu/Zact 
377 BROWDWAY 


The ‘““W. B. ERECT FORM’”’ Corset gives a long, low 
and full effect from shoulder to bust. It is the only correct 
model for the new. straight front costumes. It is a health 
corset. It is a surpassingly beautiful corset. It throws 
the shoulders back into a fine military poise. It inflicts no 
Strain upon bust or abdomen, and thus does away with 
those faults of corset construction which often lead to in- 
digestion, short breathing and sometimes even more serious 
troubles. The ‘‘ERECT FORM” does not strain the 
figure—all the pressure ’of lacing is upon the hips and 
back muscles which are most capable of sustaining it. 

NOTE — Genuine Erect Form Corsets are all stamped as follows: “ W. B. Erect 

Form.” Beware of imitations. 


ERECT FORM Style 70 With 13-inch extra heavy 


front steel. Made of white and drab Jean. 
Hip gored. Price $1.00 
ERECT FORM Style 702. Hip gored. With 13-inch 
front steel. Made of Imported Diamond 
Sateen in white and drab. Price $ | ‘ 5 0) 
ERECT FORM Style 963. Made of Imported Coutil. 


Full gored, bias cut. For small, slender $1 75 
ere ° 


figures. Price 
ERECT FORM Style 959, IMPROVED. Made of fine French 


Coutil in white and drab. Full gored and 
bias cut. Price $2.00 
ERECT FORM Style 960. Made of extra heavy French 
Coutil in white and drab, and of black 
Sateen. Full gored and bias cut. Price $2. 50 
ERECT FORM Style 962. Made of Imported Coutil. 


Full gored, bias cut. Heavily boned. For $2 50 
. o 


fully developed figures. Price 
These corsets are on sale in every part of the United States and Canada. 
If your dealer does not carry the corset you desire, send us his name and 
amount covering price of the model you want and we will forward the 
corset, prepaying all charges. IMPORTANT —In remitting send money order 
or registered letter for safety’s sake. 


A Litre Book, WHICH TELLS ABnouT LACING and how to develop the figure, will 
be sent to you if you ask for it. Ac idvess Department 2 when writing. 
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W. B. —e aed Shape 654 


It is the next most demanded corset after the 
‘*RRECT FORM,” and is better suited for some 
figures. It easily fits the average of women, 
accommodating itself to both short and medium 
figures. Model 654 has no side steels, which 
would inflict some discomfort in so 


short a corset, but is sufficiently stayed 
witha requisite number of bones. The 
price everywhere is ° 


W. B. The “MODEL Corset i 15 


It does away with ungainly ridges at the bust 
and shoulder blades aud rounds off the figure 
into exquisite curves. Made of fine French 
Batiste, daintily finished with lace, and 


run through with baby ribbon. Other 
Shirt-Waist models are numbers 116 
and 436. All are 


























The Mother of this Baby writes: 


“Lam an 7" advocate of 
Eskay's Food, for it 


Saved My Baby’s Life 


She was unusually small at birth, did 
not thrive at all on mother’s milk, or 
modified milk, and was in a pitiable 
condition when I, on the advice of 
a friend, commenced the use of 
Eskay’s Food. Its wonderful nour- 
ishing qualities were instantly appar- 
ent; she has continued to improve, 
and now, at 14 months of age, she 


is the picture of health and appi- 
ness, which | ascribe solely 
Eskay’s Food. The four doctors 


who are familiar with this case are 
now all enthusiastic advocates of 
Eskay’s Food.” 


Mrs. MILTon HENOCH, 
70 West 183d St., New York. 


WHY NOT TRY ESKAY’S? 


Free Samples (10 meals) upon application to 
SmiTH, Kiinge & Feencn Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ESSONS 
Cooking O1l 


FACT, it shortens everything you 
bake better than Lard or Butter, 


And at a saving of one-half to two-thirds of 
the cost. You use but half the quantity you 
would of Lard or Butter. 
It is a Pure Vegetable Product of Twentieth 
Century Culinary Science 


Send 4 cents for our famous new cook book, 
and please mention this magazine. 


WESSON PROCESS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 












THE ONE 
SCIENTIFIC 
PRESERVER 
OF FOOD 
THE © 


“ODO RLESS” 


REFRIG ERATOR 
No contamination— dish won't taste of another. 
Odors carried OF F and 4OUT ofthe Provision Chamber 
NOT over ice. air only u ence. Saves ice. 
Built of Solid Oak, hand-made, lined with Zinc, White 
Enamel and Nickeloid. Catalogue M for the asking. 
THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY = Largest Exclusive 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Makers of Oak Refrigerators 








It is the universal verdict of all purchasers of 


Minute Tapioca 


AND 


Minute Gelatine 


That in quality, ease of 
preparation and variety 
of desserts prepared from 
them they surpass all 
other brands of Tapioca 
and Gelatine. 











or 18 centa we will mail to any address full-size pack- 
“- “of MINUTE GELATINE, together with receipt ee 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY 
Orange, Massachusetts 
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The Department of the International 


Sunshine Society 


Edited by MRS. CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, President-General 


Sociely Motto —‘‘ Gooo CHEER.” 

Colors — YELLOW AND WHITE. 

Flower — Coreopsis. 

Society Song —** SCATTER SUNSHINE,” 
No. 9 Fifth York City. 


In writing for information, inclose a two-cent stamp. 


Headquarters, Avenue, New 


Good Cheer 


Have you had a kindness shown? 

Pass it on. 
’T was not given for you alone — 

Pass it on. 

Let it travel down the years, 

Let it wipe another's tears, 

Till in Heaven the deed appears. 
"ass it on. 


O IT is already March. How 
quickly the time does fly 
when you are working for 
Sunshine! We are now be- 
ginning to think of the an- 
nual meeting in May. Every 
branch is, you know, entitled 
to two delegates, but if you 
are so far away that you 
cannot send your yearly re- 
port by a member it may 
be mailed directly to head- 
There it will be kept on file as 





quarters. 
the yearly record of your particular circle. 
Before the first of May every branch should 


have had its ‘‘ International Day,’’ and 
should have sent in its annual fee. Although 
it is early yet I have had many beautiful 
returns. One branch in Stanton, Florida, 
Mrs. Eloise Lytle, president, sent as its fee 
a pieced quilt. The members all met at 
Mrs. Lytle’s home on their ‘* International 
Day ’’ and quilted the cover that they had 
pieced at diflerent meetings during the year, 
the patchwork scraps having been sent them 
by different Sunshine members from all parts 
of the country. By six o'clock the quilt was 
completed, thimbles and needles laid aside, 
and the husbands, brothers and admirers who 
had come to enjoy with the members a 
Sunshine dinner were warmly welcomed. A 
sunshiny evening followed the dinner. 


or 
Sunshine that Went to Alaska 


HIS particular quilt came to headquarters 
when we were preparing for Christmas last 
year, and was there put into a package that 
was being done up for Mrs. Josephine 
Scroggs, who was about to join her husband, 
the Rev. Mr. Scroggs, pastor of the New 
Presbyterian Church, of Nome, Alaska. That 
was sending Sunshine seven thousand miles. 
Sunshine sent with Mrs. Scroggs a special 
box of freight. In it went something else 
that I must tell you about. It was a beau- 
tiful gray shawl, soft and warm, and so large 
that one wrapped in it could well defy any 
kind of cold weather. Pinned to the shaw! 
when it came into the office was the follow- 
ing note: 
“ My dear President-General: This shawl was the 
property of the late Dr. John M. Krebs, who was for 


nearly forty years the pastor of the old Rutgers 
Street Church of this city, It came to his son, of 


| course, and as he has no practical use for it ‘he 


| anything, no 


desires it to go to some Presbyterian minister in the 
far West, who may have many long, cold rides to 
take. I thought this a good time to send it, as you 
are now making up your Christmas boxes. And I 
only wish that | had more to send. 

“Sincerely yours, Mrs. J. DeWitt Kress.” 


Some of you may think it a wonderful thing 
that we could place the shawl just as Mr. 


Krebs, the son, wished it to be, but it is 
not wonderful at all. Everything fits in 
Sunshine. I have never made a request for 


matter how odd, but some 
Sunshine re ader would write me, “‘I can help 
you,’’ or, ‘‘ I have just what you want.’ 
et 
Fees Need Not be Paid in Money 
T JS not necessary for branches to pay their 
fees in money, although the Constitution 
does suggest ‘‘adollar or more.’’ There are 
branches in remote places that cannot possi- 
bly send the dollar, but they pay their fees 
by giving, in the name of the International, 
the result of the day’s work. 

The branches of a State that has a State 
president should see that by the first of May 
a complete list of officers and members is 
sent to the State president. She, in turn, 
will send to me a State enrollment book con- 
taining a full report of her branches and 
members. Maine was the first State to make 
such a report this year. Mrs. Fred W. 
Quimby, of Auburn, is the president. The 
Sunshine year ends with May and begins 
with September. 

Branches of a State that as yet has no State 
president will please send all reports directly 
to me. The annual one should contain a full 
list of officers and members up to date of 
sending. My own annual report made from 
these reports will be read at the meeting in 
May. Inthe April number of the JouRNAL I 
will tell you more about the meeting, the 
exact date, where it will be held, etc. 

Our membership is still increasing at the 
rate of a thousand and more a week. 
Arizona has added many new members and 


branches. She is doing special 
work. Mrs. T. 


Sunshine 
C. Job, of Prescott, president 
of Branch No. 1, has, with the help of her 
enthusiastic members, organized a branch 
among the Indians. The squaws and little 
papooses are striving to see who can do the 
kindest act or spread the most good cheer in 
their different camps. Several large boxes 
of pretty things have been sent from head- 
quarters in return for Sunshine the Arizona 
members directed East at Christmastime. A 
Christmas tree laden with gifts was furnished 
the Indians by the neighboring branches. 
ox 
What the Keystone State is Doing 


pam NSYLVANIA is gradually organizing 
a branch in each county. Fourteen 
branches are already doing systematized work 
of some kind. ‘The report¥ come to me regu- 
larly from their State president, Mrs. Joseph 
H. Hergesheimer, of Germantown. Mrs. 
Harriet B. Swineford, of 124 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, is chairman of the Press 
Committee, and in connection with Mrs. 
Hergesheimer and her secretary, Miss Large, 
is carefully planning systematized work for 
the whole State. Among the branch presi- 
dents of Pennsylvania are Miss Lulu C. D. 
Young, Miss Emma Avery, Mrs. Charles H. 
Fry and Miss Swineford, of Philadelphia; 
Miss Z. L. Howell, of Bryn Mawr; Miss 
leonora Taylor, Manessen; Mrs. D. P. 
Reber, Mt. Carmel; Miss Mabel Jones, 
Harrisburg; Miss Florence Leader, Broad 
Top; Miss Elizabeth S. Pennell, West 
Chester; Miss Grace Sierer, Chambersburg; 
Mrs. Mary G. Davis, Erie, and Mrs. Vesta 
C. King, president of the Memorial Sunny 
Hour Branch in Mansfield. 


ox 
In Memory of Many Dear Ones 


HE Memorial Sunny Hour Branch will not 

confine its membership to Pennsylvanians, 
but the headquarters will be in Mansfield. 
Mrs. King takes the presidency of this branch 
as a memorial to her daughter, a beautiful 
young girl who has passed on to the other 
side. Under this banner of living remem- 
brance Mrs. King hopes to reach thousands. 


All our little ‘‘Shut-ins’’ have been 
enrolled on the books of the Memorial 
Branch, and soon this junior circle will be 


International in its Sunshine, as is the junior 
branch in Michigan of which Mrs. M. E. C. 
Bates is president. A junior gets into the 
Memorial Sunny Hour by being sick, but the 
funny part is that getting well does not take 
you off the list. Oh, no, you must stay there 
to do Sunshine work for the next one who 
comes in. Mrs. King is now at the head of 
as pretty Sunshine work as is being done 
anywhere. It is every member’s duty to 
notify Mrs. King if they hear of any of our 
juniors being ill. Keep ever in mind that 
there is no charity in our good cheer, and that 
the little one when well will take his’or her 
turn at cheering up some friend whose turn 
it happens to be to be sick. 

This beautiful plan for scattering Sunshine 
is wholly Mrs. King’s, and I am only one of 
thousands indebted toher for making it known. 


oo 
Birthday Parties for Sunshine Members 


EBRASKA now has ten branches, and Mrs. 
Anna E. C. Moore, of Myrtle, has been 
appointed the president. The papers report- 
ing the official news of the State are the 
** State Journal,’’ of Lincoln, and the ‘‘ North 
Platte Tribune.’’ Several new lines of work 
have been started; one is the Mothers’ 
Birthday Committee, at Kearney. 

Miss Lillian Shafto, the president of this 
branch, has each member place the names of 
five mothers, including her own mother, with 
date of birth, on an official birthday card. As 
each day comes around some gift is selected 
from the ‘‘birthday box’ that has been 
started by this branch. The box contains 
the best efforts of the fancy-work class, the 
needlework guild and the sewing circle. 

Another branch has a grandmamma and a 
grandpapa day, and a birthday party is given 
for each dear old person as the right date 
arrives. This makes me think of their 
motto—the motto of the State of Nebraska: 
* Do something for somebody, quick.’’ The 
line is taken from the following poem: 


HOW TO BE HAPPY 


‘ Are you almost disgusted with life, little man ? 
I'll tell you a wonderfu! trick, 

That will bring you contentment, if anything can— 
Do something for somebody , quick ! 


** Are you awfully tired with play, little girl? 
Weary, discouraged and sick ? 
I'll tell you the loveliest game in the world — 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


a bie it rains like the rain of the flood, little man, 
And the clouds are forbidding and thick, 
You can make the sun shine in your soul, little 
man — 
Do something for somebody, quick ! 


“ Thou —- the stars are like brass overhead, little girl, 
And the walks like a well-heated brick, 
And our earthly affairs in a terrible whirl — 
Do something for somebody, quick!” 
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CURTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, NLY., U.S.A. 








Two Dozen Oysters 
For Fifteen Cents. 


A lady sends us the following recipe :—To 
one can of Kornlet add three dashes of flour 
from the dredge box and three dashes of 
salt from the shaker — only this and nothing 
more. Have in the frying pan as much hot 
fat— butter and lard mixed —-as you would 
use for frying mush. Drop in by the spoon- 
ful, flatten and shape like an oyster. They 
will fry a beautiful golden color and be as 
delicious as sweet corn out of the field. One 
can of Kornlet will make twenty-five oysters. 





is the creamy pulp of a tender, high flavored 
variety of sweet corn, with all the coarse, 
indigestible hull left on the cob. 
Grocers who keep the finest goods sell Kornlet. 
Ask yours to get you our booklet. If he does 
not sell Kornlet, send us his address and yours 
and we will mail booklet, at the same time 
telling you how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO., Cleveland, O 





Breakfast Food 
is g00d.,, 


All the goodness 
of Gluterean 
W heat makes 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


Famous with folks fond of fine living, who are 
careful of their health. 

That delicious flavor comes from the best 
wheat Naturecan produce. Ralston Breakfast 
Food children are red cheeked and robust — 
the embodiment of health. 


Sample free for your grocer’s name 


There's variety in our Pure Food family to please 
every palate: Ralston Ilealth Oats, Ralston Hominy 
Grits, Ralston Barley Food, Purina Pankake Flour and 
Purina Health Flour which make s * Brain Bread.”” Ask 
oe baker for “ Brain Bread" or bake it yourself, fol- 
owing the foremost cooking authority's recipes, which 
will be sent on ap rplic ation. 

Ralston- Purina Cereals are distinguished by Checker- 
board packages 


See Special offer in March TRUTH. 
PURINA MILLS, 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 


803 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








Seamless Pillow Tubing 


Requires hemming only, doing away with 
the overhand seam. With it, Pillow Slips 
are easily made and laundered. Widths, 36, 
42, 45 and 50 inch. 
Ask for “CONTINENTAL ” brand 
Finest Quality and Extra Value 
ALL DRY-GOODS DEALERS SELL IT 
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Let the oS ORS ROS ER OR RR OO 
Head Decide. 


The head ought to have some- 


thing to say about what the stomach 
receives and how the food is pre- 
pared. Now, the difference between 
lard and COTTOLENE is the differ- 


ence between the hog and the cot- 
ton-plant. There’s nothing delicate 
or attractive about the hog—he 


offends all our senses. Look at him, 

hear him, touch him, smell him, Dp 

taste him! Cn the other hand, yay O 
you have SA 





——— 





— 





7 
White ae 
Cottolene 7 4 
made of refined vegetable oil, as a ; | « 
clean, pure, sweet, and healthful as 
the Southern sun that produces it, 
with just enough choice and whole- 
some beef suet added to give the oil 
consistency. 
Think of the difference between 
COTTOLENE and lard and let the 


head decide what to use for shorten- 
ing and frying. 












The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago, New York, Montreal 
Sole Manufacturers 
FREE { Our dainty booklet, “A Public 

® Secret,’ mailed free to any 
address. Fortwo 2 ami will send free 


ips we 
»k, ** Home Helps,” 
remost Cooking Authority. 


ste 
our 125-page recipe boc 
edited by Fo 














STEWART’S 
Duplex Safety Pins 


Fasten from either side but do not slip through. lffe tive 
guard. Imitatecd but not duplicated by any other maker 






GUARDED SPRING 
PREVENTS ALL CATCHING 
OR TEARING OF MATERIAL’ 


y 
CE Have 


46 . ‘ 
Consolidated Safety Pin Co.” 
On Every Card 
None Genuine without our Name on Card 


If dealers cannot supply you, send three two-cent stamps 
for sample of twelve assorted size 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 
ALSO MAKERS OF HOLDFAST HAIRPINS 







Patented 




















A regular $8 value $4.98 

Our Special Price 

Sent C. O. D. with privi- 

lege of examination. No 

money required in advance 
e of an excellent quality, thor- 


well lined ind canva 
verted plaited back, 
Costume may be carefully 
examined and tried on at 
the express office before 
paying for it. 
ng, cut out adver 
eturn to us with 


7™ : = hee ine ist, inside 
FDWARD B. GROSSMAN; (; 
—-1'70-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO .~ J 
THE CRE. 


AT MAIL ORDER CLOAK 


‘A HANDSOME 

ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE y 
Giving Tull 
Mee 07 TICU/aT OW 
Dewey’s need ieee Dress , = | 4 Lf — QUe. 7 35] 


and Corset Protector Y 





































Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com- ay 

plete garment, always 
ready to wear with y 
any dress. The only | 


Protector that can be 





me i y 
an WORCESTER CorRSET COMPANY 


tion, 


The Best Shield for bieyele riders. One pair does the work of six. 
“ , t Bust Measure 28 33,8 .65 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, 8 .80 
No.3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1.00 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 | 











Re 
CHICAGO, ILL's. WORCESTER, MASS. : 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





WOHNSON 


ONCIIES 





The Good Points 


Embodied in the 1901 Iver Johnson bicycles, both 
for men and women, are the results of years of 
experieuce and hard study. 

They are pre-eminent as to construction, quality 
and price,and guaranteed highest grade throughout 
has made them pre-eminent every where as Honest 
Cycles at Honest Prices. 

SPECIAL ROADSTER, $45.00 
Model 68, High Grade, Nen’s, $35.00, Cushion Frame, $50.00 
Model 69, High Grade, Ladies’, $26.00, Coacter Brake, if de- 
sired, $5.00 extra. 

Not in the trust and under the market in price. It’s useless 
to pay more. The name Iver Johnson on a bicycle, revolver 
or gun is a guarantee of perfect satisfaction. Ask your dealer 
if he can't supply you we will send to any address in the 
United States. Cash with order. Address: 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S. A. 
New York Office, 99 Chambers Street. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson Revolvers 
and Guus. Established 1871. Catalogues Free. 

















PER dn i 
(without doors) 


And upwards, 
according to 
style and finish. 
Shipped 


“On Approval” 


Subjectto return 

al ; at our expense 

1 = | if not found in 

: every particular 

positively the 

most perfect 

bookcase at the 

lowest prices 
ever offered. 


| The “MACEY” SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASE 
H Is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


| Non-Binding and _—_ (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust- 
proof — Moisture-proof. ‘This is only one of 
several features that make the “‘ Macey” posi- 
tively the best Sectional Bookcase in “oaimt of 
Construction— Convenience—Style—Finish and 
Price evermade. Write for Catalogue “G 1.” 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Philadelphia 


PANOe 


THE NEW SCALE lischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with Kreat power 
and durabilit it stamps the Vischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 Over 


Years 110,000 
Established Sold 





‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


I 

| BY OUR NEW METHOD of Kasy Payments 
| every home . at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a Iligh-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 


IF YOU are 

thinking of 
buying a crib we 
can please you 
and save money for you. We are manufacturers of fine 
beds, cribs, mattresses and springs. We can sell these 
goods for much less than you would pay elsewhere for 
similar qualities. Everything we sell is fully guaranteed, 
and we agree to return price paid if the goods are un- 
satisfactory in any way. Send for catalogue and prices. 


BARCALO & BOLL MFG. CO.,26 Tecumseh St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE STORY OF A YOUNG MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


at this time of the year held in the open air 
on a raised tribunal in front of the palace, 
the surrounding space was soon filled with 


a mass of men and women eager to learn 
the fate of the Galilean. 

Caiaphas had hoped that Pilate would 
accept the finding of the council and carry 
out its wishes without question; but the 
Governor insisted on knowing the charge 
upon which he was asked to condemn the 
prisoner to death. 

**He calls himself a king!’’ came the 
answer. ‘‘He would stir the nation to 


revolt! ’’ 

But taking him aside and questioning him, 
Pilate soon perceived that the accusation was 
a false one; that Jesus made no pretensions 
to an earthly throne, and he forthwith 
acquitted him. 

But the Jews would not accept the decision. 
They insisted that he had excited the people 
with seditious teachings, and that he should 
be treated as an enemy of the state. 

Fearing to offend the populace, yet realiz- 
ing that the charges against Jesus were 
actuated solely by religious hatred, and were 
not worthy of his official notice, Pilate sought 
to clear himself of the dilemma by sending 
the prisoner to Herod Antipas, who was then 
in Jerusalem, and who as the Tetrarch of 
Galilee had authority to pass judgment upon 
a Galilean. His official residence was not 
far from the palace, and thither Jesus was 
taken in rough haste by a guard of soldiers, 
followed by the clamorous crowd. 

But Herod was as loth as Pilate to con- 
demn to death a man in whom he could find 
no guilt. Nevertheless he treated Jesus with 
the utmost insolence and contempt, and after 
vainly endeavoring to elicit some response 
to his bantering questions he had a gorgeous 
robe thrown upon the shoulders of Jesus, in 
mockery of royal distinction, and sent him 
back with his accusers to the Governor. 

or 

iy WAS customary at the Passover to set 

free some one of the State prisoners, upon 
the application of the Jews. Pilate now 
called attention to this custom, hoping that 
the people would ask for the release of Jesus. 
But, acting upon the instructions of Caiaphas 
and the chief priests, the crowds called for 
Barabbas, a Jew condemned to death for 
taking part in a recent insurrection. They 
did not want Jesus, He must die! 

Pilate endeavored to reason with them. 
They retorted with further accusations 
against the prisoner. Pilate expostulated. 
They defied him; they reproached him. He 
appealed to their sense of justice, their pride, 
their religion; but his words were drowned 
in atumult of raging voices. They would not 
listen; they would not reason. The Galilean 
must die! Let his blood be upon them— 
upon their children; let the consequences be 
what they might, he must be put to death! 

Then out of the noise and confusion rose a 
cry—a fierce, outleaping cry, born of the 
demon spirit of the mob — ‘‘ Crucify him!’’ 

“Yea, crucify him! Crucify him!’’ The 
cry was taken up by the multitude. It was 
shouted; it was yelled; it was shrieked. It 
rose to Heaven in frenzied chorus: ‘‘ Crucify 
him! Crucify him!”’ 

Irresolute, weak and timid, Pilate was 
overborne by the furious will of the populace. 
Turning to his guards he commanded that 
Jesus be scourged—a punishment prelimi- 
nary to crucifixion. Binding the prisoner’s 
hands to a post the soldiers smote him upon 
the bare back with thongs of leather tipped 
with sharp-pointed bones and lumps of lead; 
smote him until he fell bleeding and quiv- 
ering with unbearable pain. Dragging him 
into the palace the guards still further 
abused him with blows and wanton jests; 
saluting him amid foul and boisterous mirth 
as ‘‘ King of the Jews,’’ after placing upon 
him a scarlet cloak, and pressing upon his 
brow with malicious force a hastily made 
crown of thorns. 

In this guise Pilate again brought him out 
before the people, vainly hoping that the pun- 
ishment so unmercifully inflicted upon the 
prisoner would satisfy their vengeful feel- 
ings. Weak and suffering, yet uttering no 
word of complaint nor of protest, his hands 
bound before him and his pale features 
stained with the marks of blood, Jesus gazed 
yearningly upon the mass of upturned faces 
before him. Nowhere was there a pitying 
smile, a sympathetic look. 


ox 


IS friends had deserted him. Not one 
had had the courage to come forward in 
his behalf, nor to offer him even the comfort 
of a friendly presence. Of the thousands who 
a few days before were greeting him as their 
king many had renounced their allegiance 
out of fear at the news of his arrest; while 
others, angered at his failure to realize their 
expectations, had turned against him and 
joined his enemies in clamoring for his life. 

Fury and sullen animosity alone met his 
gaze as he stood now in pathetic helplessness 
before the people, mutely appealing to their 
mercy. 

““Crucify him! Crucify him!’’ That 
alone was their response; that alone was the 
answer from the lips of his fellow-men—his 
own countrymen, his own brotherhood. 

His doom was sealed. Mercy, justice, 
reason were borne down before the storm of 





fanaticism and _ hatred. ‘Crucify him! 
Away with him! Away with him! Let the 
sentence of death be executed! ’’ 

The morning was now well advanced. 
The whole city was aroused. Jesus, the 
Galilean, had been condemned to die. 

Surrounded by a military guard Jesus was 
led through the streets of Jerusalem. A tur- 
bulent concourse of men and boys pressed 
after him with shouts and gesticulations, 
while from the dense crowds that lined the 
way on both sides came the tumult of thou- 
sands of excited voices, mingled with the 
lamentations of women and the derisive 
laughter of hardened men as they caught 
sight of the hapless victim. 


on 


CROSS his shoulders were the heavy 
beams of a cross, and beneath their cruel 
weight he moved with feeble, faltering steps; 
his body bent to a stooping posture, and his 
fastened hands trembling in piteous helpless- 
ness. The physical tortures he had endured 
for the past nine hours had robbed him of all 
strength. Many of his wounds were still 
bleeding. Every movement intensified his 
sufferings. His steps became slower and 
more feeble. The weight of his burden was 
crushing him to earth. He could bear it no 
longer. He could go no farther. With a 
moan he sank upon the ground exhausted. 

With brutal indifference the guards at- 
tempted to drag him on, when a man in the 
crowd interceded. He was at once seized 
upon, and compelled to carry the cross in 
punishment for his sympathy. 

Thus relieved, Jesus moved forward with 
tottering steps. The vulgar rabble hooted 
and jeered. His sufferings excited the merri- 
ment of those about him. They taunted him 
with mocking epithets, and gave expression 
to their sentiments in coarse and noisy jests 
that were shouted back and forth through the 
surging crowd. 

Only here and there a pitying face looked 
on. Standing apart, broken-hearted and 
crushed with grief, was the gentle and loving 
Mary. Her agony of spirit-was beyond the 
relief of tears. In mute despair she held out 
her arms toward the suffering martyr—her 
son, her Jesus! 

Grouped about her, and endeavoring in 
vain to comfort the poor mother, were three 
or four others. Among them was Mary of 
Magdala, a young woman who had devotedly 
followed Jesus from Galilee, and had 
remained true to her revered master in the 
midst of trials that had driven away even the 
disciples. Yet of the twelve there was one 


whose faith and courage had not forsaken 
him. John, he whom Jesus loved most 
dearly, was now standing with the little 
group of sorrowing women, gazing with 


bleeding heart upon his beloved friend, and 
yearning to comfort and to aid him in this 
his awful hour of affliction. 

Wearily he climbed the steep road that 
led to the summit of a hill a short distance 
beyond the city walls. It was the place of 
execution. Two criminals had been brought 
from the palace with him, and they, too, were 
about to die—to be crucified. No mode of 
punishment was more cruel, more horrible. 
With arms outstretched and fastened to the 
cross by nails driven through the hands, and 
with feet nailed flat against the upright post, 
the naked victim was left in agonizing tor- 
ment to a slow and hideous death. 


ot 


SPV ERAL hours had passed. It was now 

nearly three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Three crosses, each with its suffering victim, 
stood upon the brow of the hill. The one in 
the centre bore above it a derisive inscription: 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 

THE KING OF THE JEWS 

The scorching sun beat down upon his 
quivering, unprotected body. Unable to 
move, unable to relieve for an instant the 
maddening, intolerable tension, he hung 
suspended by his outstretched arms; every 
muscle writhing with agony; every nerve, 
every fibre of his being, throbbing and puls- 
ing with excruciating torture. 

Persons passing by looked up and laughed. 
For hours the heartless crowds had mocked 
him and reviled him. Then, tiring of their 
brutal sport, they had left him. Other inter- 
ests drew them elsewhere. The excitement 
of the morning died away. The incident was 
forgotten. The people returned to their daily 
occupations, and the busy life of the world 
passed on. Jesus, the Galilean, no longer 
played a part in the drama of human affairs. 

He was dying. His weak and tortured 
frame quivered with the last pangs of agony. 
He was alone; deserted; forsaken. Alone in 
the darkness of infinite sorrow; yielding up 
his life for the sake of an ungrateful and 
iniquitous world—a sacrifice transcendent, 
inscrutable. Witha great sob his head fell 
apen his breast. 


His life’ S mission was ‘fulfilled. 
OB 


@ To consistently | carry out its design “‘ The Story of 
a Young Man” is brought to a close with the death 
of Jesus. The crucifixion marks the completion of the 
mortal part of his existence: the fulfillment of his life 
as a man. 















YOU CANT MAKE ANY MISTAKE OR TAKE ANT R 


WHEN 


YOU BUI ON 


(Ine Year's iree Inial 


Cornish Pianos and 
American Organs 


Are sold. High-grac 
direct from the great 
ity 12,000 per 
annum )atfirst 
cost — saving 
ail intermedi- 
ate expenses, 
Entirely new, 
unused—no 
shop-worn, 
patched- up 

instruments, 

but brand 

new goods 

ready for im- 
mediate use. 
You get un- 
doubtedly the 
Finest Pianos 
and Organs 
made in this 
country, on 
exceptionable terms, 

first cost. 


le, first-class instruments, 
Cornish factories (capac- 





and at the aie right price 


Pianos from $155 
Organs from $25 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS 


Send at « 


book with colored fac-sit 


“St. Cecilia and the Any 


reference houk 
latest list of 2000 rex 
ers, selected from every St 
the Union —the whole, 


on request. The 


mice forthe new Ce 
CENTURY SOUVENIR CATALOGUE, 
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Choir"; also our unique 
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FREE, 
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ble to every intending purchaser 


CATALOGUE AND 
FREE. Send us your nam 
address, and package will 
you at once, 


Ex 


TRAS 
e and 
reach 


all charges paid 


Over One - Quarter 
Million Satisfied 


Customers. 


CASH FOR You! 
A prompt response to this 
advertisement will sceure 
aspeeclal discount from list 
prices of $10 on an Or- 
gan, and $20 on a Piano. 














With every Cx 
we send a Cornish Patent 
Musical Attachment, 
which correctly imitates 
the Harp, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin,etc. This « au 
only be had with the Cor- 
nish Piano. For refer- 
ences, consult your bank, 
our bank, any bank, 


wrhish Piano 


CORNISH & CO. 


Washington, New Jer 


sey. Established 50 years. 
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Ghe only boot with 


which insures peryect 
adjustment to the foot 
and absolute comfort. 


Mc Kay Sewed Lace Boot $3 
land Turned 


Yt Extension Sole 


Jenr Express PREPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 254. 


THE RICH SHOE CO. 


DEPARTMENT B 


Elastic Instep 


” S552 
” $422 


YOUR SHOE DEALERS NAME. 


MILWAUKEE. 











For Your Wedding 


We are pre 


Invitations and Announcements,,‘ 


Our work is the 
samples, prices and booklet, ** 
cation, State whether printed 


Write us before « 


result of study 


pared to furnish 

‘orrect in style, 
quality and prices. 
and experience. We will send 


Wedding Customs,” free on appli- 
or engraved goods are desired. 
rdering. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 








Wm. . Spracvue, Editor 
Photographer, Mechanic, Arti 
Points ina Boy's Life, 
the Animal Kingdom, Science 


America, te 
morals. 
the thing for your boy. 
$1.00 a year. 


caching patriotis 


90, 





the American Boy, the bigges 


doing, Talkson Business for Boys 
Boys as money-makers and 
money-savers. The boy in tl 
office, store factory, home 
church and scl . Games an 
Sport, The Boy's Lib “_'* Ihe 
Boy Journalist, Printer, Collect 
or— (stamps, coins, « urios, ete 
isan, Orator and Debater, Turning 
Ame rican History by Mc mnths, Boys in 
Travel. Represents the Order of 
t and best organization of oys it 
m, good government and good 


Interesting, instructi 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING €0., 





Send ten cents to- 
months’ trial sub 


day for three 
scription t 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


$2 to 40 page (be autifully illus 

trated) practical magazine for 
Boys. Departments ShortStories, 
Successful Boys, What Boys are 











ive, pure, clevating, inspiring, just 


000 subseribers in its first year. 





214 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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National Correspondence Institute 
16-47 2d Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, vp. t. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
Standard of the World 














BICYCLES are made in various sizes, 
hed 20-inch, 24-inch, 26-inch and 28-inch, 
and are sold at very moderate prices, $20.00, $22.00 } 
i and $25.00, so that the young folks can all be perfectly ff 
fitted and made happy at little expense. Bicycling 
| keeps boys and girls out of mischief; makes them 
healthy and strong and self-reliant; brings them in 
touch with nature; broadens their minds and leads | 











= “Steady nerves and strength in high degree follow right use of the wheel” 
The COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS has become known all over the world as an 


ideal bicycle for women because of its saving of driving power, its cleanliness and the ease with 
which it may be kept in perfect running order. Our latest chainless model for women is at once 
suggestive of lightness, elegance and strength. It is made of lighter material than our previous 
models, but presents increased strength and finer adjustments throughout, as weil as a marked 
refinement of design. Price, $75 

| COLUMBIA CHAIN WHEELS for 1901 introduce important modifications in the driving 
ii mechanism, and have every improvement found in the new chainless as regards all parts which 
are common to both the chainless and chain types. Price, $5 


them to better appreciate the nobler side of life. 
) Beautiful Poster Catalogue sent free. Columbia ‘Tire or Hub Coaster Brake for either chainless or chain models, $5 extra. 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT | IA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartfor 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Lox \\ BICYCLES 
“-\ — WHITE FLYERS” 

The Barnes 
‘ew Bicycles 


) 
Offered by the Monarch Sales Dept. are | ! | 
unequalled in every respect. ‘The Superb 
White Vinish, Graceful Lines and Skillful 


Workmanship all combine to make SALES 
“WHITE FLYERS” ideal machines, 
Barnes Agencies Everywhere DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 EGGS |S 4 LOT OF EGGs 
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| Good Company 
Good Roads a 
Good Bicycles | 


What more can be desired? 


‘“‘RIDE A MONARCH | 
and KEEP IN FRONT” | 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR 





























Rider Agents Wanted 





One in each town to ride and exhibit 





: Is guaranteed to out-hatch during three Remember this when somebody tells you 
sample 1901 Bicycle. Best makes trials any other incubator, or Your Mone that a 50-eyg incubator is too small to be 
Back, Warrante:i to last 10 years. Illus- 
1901 Models, $10 to $18 


of any practical use. If the eggs are all good the BANTAM HATCHER 


trated circular and price list free. New year will give you 50 live chicks. 


a Profitable Poult Keeping,” 192 ‘ : ; , It's ready to a ony ss 
" " wok, * Pro’ le Poultry Keeping, : you know, It’s so good and so sure that we send it anywhere on 40 ™ 
99 & "00 Models, bigh grade, $7 to $12 pages, 200 illustrations, for 10c, Ask for book days’ free trial. It only costs you $5. It’s all ready to “ go" when you 
500 Second-hand Wheels 165. Address nearest office. CYPHERS get it. Fill the lamp and tank, light —it will 

All makes and models, good as new, ®8 to INCB. CO., Boston, Mass.; Wayland, N. Y.; Chieago do the rest. Send 4c, for Catalogue No. 77. Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, oO. 
#8. Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
half factory cost. We shif? anywhere 
on approval and ten days’ trial without a 
cent in advance 

EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
Catalogues for us. We have a wonderful 
proposition to Ageuts for 1901. Write at 
once for our Bargain List and Sfectal 
Offer. Address Dept. 129-M. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Regulating 

















Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


For Bicycles 
ft For Carriages 
“4 For Automobiles 
Send for Booklet. 


; The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
rep Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill, 


THE STAR INCUBATOR 
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Is best because simplest in construction " y y 
one in operation. Ilatches every hatch y R 4 y 
able egg. *%osIitive irections : 1 o = . -_ 
pom Be Positive direction ind n ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS am 


Perfect hatchers. 60-egg 
size, $6.00. Illustrated catalogue free. THE GRANDEST OF THEM ALL 
New York Office, STAR INCUBATOR €0. ; = - 

38 Vesey St. 46 Church St., Bound Brook, N.d. 
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BETTER THAN SOAP 


Fels-Naptha 1s 
naptha in it. 

Cuts wash-day to half; 
suds-smell in the house; and 
doubles the life of clothes. 

If you don’t say so, your 
grocer gives back your money. 


100,000,000 bars of this soap 
have been washed with since 
these terms were made, and 
three women have asked for 
their money. 





Costs no more than usual 
soap, and is worth ten times 
the money. 


Send your address, and we’ll send you a small 
sample and primer. 


Fels & Co, maker, Philadelphia. 


HORLICKS § MALTED MILK 


AT'S MEAT AND DRINK TO ME’ 





Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, pasteurized, 
combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, forming a palatable, 
highly nutritious food, partially predigested and easily assimilated. 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travelers. Preferable to 
tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete | food in itself, hence the danger of 
using impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product reguires no addition 
of milk. 

Prepared without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in water. 

Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 

Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Dept. G 
Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


FOREIGN DEPOT: 
34 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 
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By MARGARET 


E. SANGSTER 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses, Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Come Close Around My Chair into.the very 
innermost heart of the circle this month, you 
girls who are making your own way in the 
world and earning your living away from 
home. One of you said to me the other day: 
‘* When I came to town to take my place in 
the office I had never been in any place 
larger than our own little mountain hamlet, so 
mother wouldn’t let me come alone. She 
stayed here one night and saw me settled and 
then went back to the farm. I stood on the 
platform and watched her train disappear, 
and oh, how homesick I was! I had never 
been separated from mother before.’’ 

It is hard, my dear girl, that first flight 
from the nest, and I know how you long for 
your mother’s sheltering wing, yet you must 
be brave and sensible and not let homesick- 
ness weigh you down. 


The Weakest Thing in the World, you 
must let me remind you, is self-pity. You 
would not be your mother’s own daughter if 
you did not miss her and want her, but to 
show yourself worthy of her training and of 
the home which you represent, you must 
wear a cheerful face and repress every 
impulse to morbidness. What a fine thing it 
is to have learned something worth knowing, 
something which has a recognized pecuniary 
value, and how fortunate you are in a world 
of fierce competition to have secured a stout 
foothold on the ladder. It will be your own 
fault if you iose it, for the excellent and con- 
scientious worker keeps her place and very 
likely reaches something better. Whatever 
you are doing, irrespective of your salary put 
your whole heart and mind in it, and do it in 
the very best way that you can. 


Never Measure Your Endeavors by the 
amount of the wages you receive, but put the 
work first, considering your employer’s inter- 
ests as identical with your own, and bringing 
your whole mind to bear on the thing in 
hand. Then, as you sit at your typewriter, 
or stand behind the counter, you will be, in 
your degree and place, as essential to the 
success of the firm as if you were the head of 
the house himself. 

‘It has taken us six months,’’ said a 
merchant the other day, ‘‘to find a young 
woman as efficient, as capable and as intelli- 
gent as Miss And at last we have had 
to take a man to fill her place. She was the 
best all-round stenographer we ever had.’’ 

‘* And what has become of her?’”’ 

“She was a country girl, who came from 
the West several years ago, and she is return- 
ing to be married. Her husband will have 
a gem of a wife.’’ 

I was sure that the girl who had done her 





| part so faithfully as to win this praise had 


never wasted a moment in foolish self-pity. 
Even in the beginning she had taken hold of 
her work with cheer and courage. 


This Bit of Talk must not be interpreted as 
advice to be forgetful or neglectful of the 
dear ones at home. Write your home letters 
regularly and keep in touch with your 
parents and old friends by weekly correspond- 
ence. Never let a Sunday afternoon drift 
out without your hour spent in an intimate 
and loving letter to the dear mother. This 
is a good occupation for Sunday, and I can 
hardly tell you how minute and confidential 
and affectionate this writing should be. But 
there is no need. You know what you like 
to hear from home, and what mother and 
father most long for, when your letters come. 
I follow those letters. Mother is in the 
kitchen, washing the dishes. She wipes her 
hands and sits down in the low rocking-chair 
by the window where the lilac is beginning 
to bud. Father stands between the table 
and the door, waiting to hear what you have 
said, and aware that he must wait until 


| mother has satisfied her heart with the first 


reading. Then it will be histurn. To them 
both you are, and you will always be, just 
their own little girl, and you can never send 
them a line which they will not scan with 
eagerness. So never put off your family at 
home with a scrappy, hurried scrawl; take 
time; and tell them everything. 


| Would Make My Room as Dainty and 
attractive as I possibly could if I were you. 
The furniture in a boarding-house is not 
always what one would choose, but with taste 
and a very few properties easily carried in 
your trunk you can transform an ugly room 
into a pretty one. Curtains of cheesecloth 
looped back with the ribbons you wore on 
your last year’s hat; a bureau-cover of white 


| linen, across the ends of which you have 


embroidered a spray of flowers, and a few 
photographs will give the home look, and 


| bring you into association with the friends 


you have left. If the paper is unsightly pin 
well-chosen pictures from the _ illustrated 
papers where your eyes can rest on them. 


Place the Home Faces About your room 
where you can bid them good-night and 
good-morning, and there are girl friends 
whom you cannot do without, but I would 
not advise you to multiply photographs and 
small objects until they become a burden. A 
neglected, overcrowded and undusted room 
reflects unfavorably on its owner’s character. 
So keep your room shining with cleanliness, 
and let everything which belongs to you 
radiate order and daintiness. 

Of course, you will have all your sewing 
materials at hand, and include among them a 
supply of buttons for shoes and gloves, of strong 
thread and friendly needles. Some girls go 
through life pinned together, and never seem 
to mind a rip or a tear if they can find a con- 
venient pin. Except for the adjustment of 
belts and shirt-waists pins are makeshifts, 
and the trim and tidy young woman prefers 
to be sewed fast wherever sewing is in order. 
Boots without buttons and gloves with yawn- 
ing rents are badges of her who has never 
learned to be thorough. The week’s mend- 
ing should be finished within the week, and 
the greatest care taken to be fastidiously neat 
about all your personal belongings. Personal 
distinction belongs to the girl who is in this 
feature of her appearance absolutely faultless. 


A Great Deal of Money Slips Away if one 
does not watch her expenditures with close- 
ness and keep an accurate account of income 
and outgo. We must often say no to our- 
selves, when it seems as if we might indulge 
the desire to buy sweets, or little things for 
the toilette, or trifling accessories of dress 
which may be done without, and should be 
done without if we feel that we ought not to 
have them. 

One may be well and appropriately dressed 
in these days without extravagance, a black 
gown being the best choice for the every-day 
wear of any woman who must count her 
pence carefully, sufficient variety being given 
by that universally popular article, the shirt- 
waist. Black gowns are often prescribed as 
a sort of uniform in business houses, and 
they are never out of taste. They should be 
simply made. All a girl’s clothing should 
be simple. Youth does not need elaborate 
adornment of any kind. 


Away from Home you will undoubtedly 
make new friends, some of them very helpful. 
Do not drift into intimacy too quickly. Wait 
a little and be sure of your ground. If the 
lonely evenings pall find your way to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, or the 
King’s Daughters’ Circle if you wear the tiny 
silver cross; to some guild or league, or sis- 
terhood. All churches nowadays have these 
friendly societies, and any one of them will 
give you a cordial welcome and offer you a 
good basis for making the right sort of friends 
within its protecting arms. 

As to accepting invitations and spending 
your evenings away from home, I must urge 
you as strongly as I can not to enter upon 
any pleasures which demand late hours. An 
important part of a business woman’s capital 
is her health, and she cannot put it in peril by 
making draughts on the time when she should 
be asleep, particularly as she is not free to 
make up arrears the next day. Self-denial is 
not a bad thing for most of us, and while just 
now Lent is giving to some an opportunity to 
practice it for the soul’s best good, the girl in 
business may be thankful that she can find 
occasion for it all the while. She will be a 
nobler and stronger woman all her life if she 
learn to sacrifice inclination when the small 
temptations to ease and self-indulgence arise 
in her pathway, as they most surely will. 


Speaking of Self-Denial leads me to the 
thought that we may use it in many direc- 
tions besides those of restraining appetite 
and restricting social gayeties. Whenever 
we resolutely trample on our own indolence, 
when we keep back the unkind word and 
refuse to speak evil of the absent, when we 
spend ourselves in the service of those who 
need our help, when we accept interruptions 
pleasantly and are patient with the tedious 
and the uncongenial, we are observing the 
true spirit of Lent. And we may do this the 
whole year round. 

Personality always counts. I want every 
one of my girls to be an individual, not a 
piece of putty; to be mistress of whatever 
situation she meets, not its victim nor its 
plaything, and to so live that she may diffuse 
warmth, cheer and happiness around her. 
We women are the world’s home-makers, 
and each of us must be ready to build a tem- 
porary home wherever we set up our tent. 
And we must keep in mind, too, that no 
matter where we go, nor where we are, We 
show to all with whom we in any way become 
associated the home in the background, th¢ 
people we came from, and the mother who 
trained us in our childhood. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
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(Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only 
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Copyright, 190 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Fugland. 
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The Longfellow Pictures will Now 
be Allowed to Run Out of Print 


O MORE will be printed 

of these superb paintings 

by W. L. Taylor. While any 

remain, copies will be supplied. 

Therefore, all further orders 

| should be sent at once, and they 
| 
| 


Tue HANGING oF THE CRANE 

Tue Vitcace BracksMITH 
and 

PrisciLLA AND JOHN ALDEN 





The pictures are nearly twice 
the size of a JourNaL page; 
beautifully printed; unmounted 
and ready for framing, and are 
mailed, carefully packed in a 
strong tube, for One Dollar 
Each, All Postage Free. 


will be filled if possible. If not 
possible, you will be notified and 
your money returned. 


The Entire Set Consists of 
Seven Pictures: 
EVANGELINE 
MINNEHAHA AND HIAWATHA 
Tue BuiLpING or THE SHIP 
Tue Cuitpren’s Hour 


Address all orders to 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








| Twenty-Eight Thousand Pictures were Sent 
| in the Recent Rural Photograph Contest 


HIS was beyond all calculation and expectation, and made it a physical impossibility for us to 
| examine fairly the material as soon as we had hoped, and to make the awards as e*~!v as we 
had wished. However, the awards were completed and made by January 1, and we have pleasure 
in announcing the successful competitors : 


In the Fold, Henry Troth, 1st prize . . $150 Noonday Rest, R. Lionel De Lisser, 6th . $10 
Autumn in the Forest, A. R. Coleman, 2d 100 Fisherman's Home, 
The Birches, Frank E. Wheeler, 3d . . . 75 George M. Crowe, 6th 10 


Fleur-de-Lis, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., 4th 50 

Sheep on the Sacramento River, 

Annie W. Brigman, sth 25 

|| Among the Hills, Nellie E. Stiffler, 6th . 10 
fe) 


Meadow Brook, Harry J. Robinhold, 6th 10 
| 

| 

| An Old Homestead, George A. Alden, 6th 1 

} 


A Typical New England Home, 

George Blatchford, 6th 10 
In the Marshlands, A. B. Phelan, 6th. . 10 
Hen and Chickens, W. E. Vilmer, 6th. . 10 
An Old Farmyard, 

R. Lionel De Lisser, 6th 10 





The Meeting of the Roads, 
Albert W. Ball, 6th 10 


Scores of photographs in addition to those which were awarded prizes were purchased, and these, 
together with the prize pictures, will appear from time to time in this magazine. 


| For Five Dollars You Can Plan 
| Your Own Home in the Country 


F THE beautiful country homes 
O published in the Journar during 
1897-1898, and of the farmhouses by 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., now appearing 
in this magazine, we can supply a set of 
full building plans for Five Dollars 
($5.00) each. 

These plans are complete working 
plans. Everything is shown in detail: 
every doorway, wall, window, stairway 
and cornice. ‘There are many drawings 
in each set, and full, explicit and easily 
For Five Dollars ($5.00), therefore, you have a 

The plans are of these houses: 





| comprehended specifications go with each set. 
complete set of plans to build your own house. 
| 


For Suburban Homes: 


A Mopet Susursan House CostinG rrom $2000 to $2500 
A House For a 30-roor Front Lor A $2200 House ror A SMALL Square Lot 
A House ror $1000 An $1800 City Brick House 
A Mops House ror $1000 To $1250 A $1500 House ror A 25-roor Lot 


For Farmhouses: 


A Goop FarMuousE For $3500 


A Norruern Farmuouse To Cost $3000 
A SouTHERN FarMuousE To Cost $3000 


A Brick AND SHINGLE FARMHOUSE 


Address all orders to The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


The Best Little Plays 
for Parlor Theatricals 


We say ‘*the 

Here is the list : 

THE “*LITTLE MEN” PLAY, from Miss Alcott’s 

|| Famous Book. 

THE ‘“*LITTLE WOMEN”? PLAY, from Miss Alcott’s 
Famous Book. 

THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY, by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

THE GIBSON PLAY, as published in this number. 

We cannot supply back numbers, but we have had each play 
published in a small handy book form. We can supply any num- 
ber at soc. each; or, if a dozen copies of one play are ordered at one 
time, then the dozen will be sent for Five Dollars ($5.00). 
‘* The ‘Cranford’ Play’’ has not been published in book form. 
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AVE recently been printed in the Journat. 
best’’ because we believe they are. 























Address all orders to The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Lorraine cotton and silk dress goods and fancy 
lawns for the summer of 1901 are the finest fabrics 
for warm-weather gowns and _ shirt- waists the 
looms of any country have ever produced. 

The loveliest designs, the most exquisite colorings, and 
the most novel weaves of the year, are found in Lorraine 
Thread Lace Tissues, St. Gaul Tissues, Swiss Novel- 
ties, Zephyr Ginghams, Satin Striped Tissues, Chambrays. 


Lorraine Egyptian Tissues 
Lorraine “Tsatlee Silks 


| Lorraine Embroidered Pineapples)’ 


Unless you see these goods you can form no idea of their exquisite daintiness 
and perfect texture. 


Their superiority over the productions of the most famous looms of other countries 
was proven at the Paris Exposition. ‘The Lorraine Manufacturing Co. re- 
ceived the GRAND PRIX (the very highest award) for the products of its looms. 


Eight Redfern 
Summer Gowns 


To be made of Lorraine dress goods 
have been designed by America’s most 
famous artiste. These eight stylish sum- 
mer costumes are accurately illustrated 
and fully described in a handsome book- 
let, ‘‘ Book of Fashionable Fabrics,”’ sent 
upon request, 











The Lorraine Dress Goods are sold 
by the leading stores throughout 
the United States. 
Ask your dealer to show you these goods 
—if he does not sell them, send us his 
name on a postal. 


LORRAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Cotton aud Worsted Dress 
Goods and Flannels. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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© FERRIS 


GOOD SENSE WAISTS 
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The cares of motherhood rest lightly on the woman 
who wears a Ferris Waist. A decided advance in dress 
reform, beautifying every line of nature without restraint. 

Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists are made in all shapes and 
sizes to suit every form—with long or short waist, high or low 
bust. Sold by all leading retailers. Illustrated catalogue free. 
Finest material and workmanship. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 343 Broadway, New York 
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~ 
prints of Wa Bach, Bee- 
F oe Mozart, Schubert and Men- 
delssohn given with our Descriptive 
Circulars A and B of soc. and $1.00 books 
of songs and piano music. Each book con- 
tains 20 or more compositions, Music same as 
in sheet music edition. More than too different 
books. The best works of famous old, modern 
and contemporary composers. Send 2c. stamp 
to cover mailing expense. Music of all publish- 
ers. Musical Instruments of every a 

MENTION A 120 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - 









BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 
J. EB. DITSON & CO. - PHILADELPHIA | 
oo — a 








[ Musical Record and Review 
60 CENTS A — 


—_————— YEAR 
A monthly magazine for students. 12 songs; 


12 piano pieces; articles by eminent educators ; 
portraits and biographical sketches; music and 
oy = news, etc. 

Ta 


ss cengs, eee’ sheet music size, 
Record and Review with o Edi 


musical literature reviewed ; 
and 


192 pages 
Musical 


























Read It Forward 
Read It Backward 
Then Try It 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap, made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 


Price 10 cents, At all dealers; or Uncle 
Sam's mail brings a enke for 10 Cents. 


Allen B. Wrisley Co. (Makers), Chicago 





V HEN shopping ask 
to see the beautiful 
patterns in 


“1835 
R. Wallace”’ 


Silver. Every piece 

is unique in richness of ¥ 
design and finish, and 
has all the beauty and 
wearing qualities of solid 
silver at half the cost. 

Our Catalogue No. 75 E 
free on postal request to 
lovers of fine silver. 


R. WALLACE & SONS 
MFG. COMPANY 
Wallingford, Conn. 
STORES IN 


San Francisco 
London 


ee 


New York 
Chieago 


Sold Everywhere 


eoov soe” 





“The Brilliant Beauty 


Of new Silver is due to the silversmith’s art. 
That brilliancy you can produce easily and 


quickly, with 


SILVER cTRO 
ELE STL POLISH 
No other silver polish 


A child can do it. 
will produce the natural brilliancy of gold 
or silver without scratching. 

? A penny proves it. 


Send address for sample. 
Full size box, postpaid, 15 cts. 


All good grocers sell it 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 34 Cliff St., New York 
CATALOGUES OF THOUSANDS OF 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 


SENT FREE. SENT FREE. 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE WORLD. All kinds of Books 
for Home Amusements. Charades, Reciters, Children’s Plays, 
Negro Plays, — arle Wax Works, Paper Scenery, Tab- 
leaux Vivants. 1. FRENC ‘1M, 24 W. 224 St., NEW YORK 
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THE GIBSON PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


[Enter ROSINE with florist’s boxes 
ROSINE: 


Madam—here is a _ surprise ! 

[ Shows flowers. 

Wipow: Why —how mysterious! 

ROSINE: Mysterious, indeed! (Aside. ) 
They must have received my postal cards! 

ARABELLA: Highly improper—since you 
are engaged! 

Wipow: You forget—my engagement 


erlds to-day! 

ARABELLA: Still, since you are renouncing 
men, don’t you think you should return them ? 

Wipow: Oh, no! Rosine can give them 
to the patients! 

ROSINE: What patients, Madam? 

Wipow : Don’t you know that this is a 
sanatorium ? 

Doctor: My dear, I forgot to mention 
the landlady says the place is so healthy that 
the last batch of invalids went home cured. 

Wipow: Why, Doctor! How, without 
invalids, can I study nursing ? 

Doctor (lakes Wipow’s hand): Theory 
comes before practice. I shall instruct you 
daily from the manual, and then —/(aside) I 
shall fall ill myself. 

Wipow: Let’s begin! I'll put on my 
nurse’s uniform, to get into the atmosphere! 


ox 


[ROSINE unpacks uniform. 

ARABELLA (at window ): Gracious — four 
men coming up the road. ( Sensation.) 1 
wonder who they are! 

ROSINE (aside): My 
nations, violets, lilies and roses! 

Wipow: Probably they are invalids! 

ARABELLA: Invalids! Golf, fishing-rod, 
tandem and easel! 

Doctor (looking through field-glasses ): 
Invalids! They are tourists! I'll bribe the 
landlady not to let them in. 

Wipow (delains him): Oh, no! With golf 
and wheels there may be accidents and inva- 
lids. Besides, I must get accustomed to the 
sight of men—in groups! [/ vit R 1s, fol- 
lowed by ROSINE with uniform. 

Doctor: I'll bribe the landlady to board 
them at the second table, and lodge them in 
the barn! [ait R 2. 

ARABELLA: If they attempt to make our 
acquaintance I'll talk tothem! [/vi/ R 2. 
[Enter L 1 Suivors. Each one carries a 

traveling-case and rifle; MR. SLOCUM also 

has rod; M. VALLONVILLE pushes tandem ; 

Mr. Poor carries golf oulfit; MR. 

ASHBURTON has easel, artisl’s umbrella 

and camp stool. They pant, exhausted. 

Mr. SLocum: Here we are at last! 

M. VALLONVILLE (points to flowers ): We 
are here already! 

Mr. Poor (indicales Wipow's hat): 
she is! 

Mr. ASHBURTON (indicates 
and DocTor’s hats ): 
[ Enter ROSINE. 

Suirors: And here’s Rosine! 


postal cards! Car- 


Here 


ARABELLA’S 
Here they are! 


ROSINE (eaclaims): What a_ surprise! 
[All laugh. Suirors set down burdens. 

ROSINE (nervous): But—those guns! 
Mrs. Cary is terribly afraid of firearms. 

Suirors: So are we! They are only 
loaded with harmless cartridges. 
[Wipow’s voice within, calling ROSINE. 

ALL SuiTors: The Widow! [Bow ,; hand 
on heart. 

ROSINE: Gentlemen, a hint! This is a 
sanatorium. [Points lo screen, 

Suirors: A sanatorium! 

RosinE: And Mrs. Cary is head nurse! 

Surrors: Head nurse— Mrs. Cary! 

RosINE: What a pity that you gentlemen | 


enjoy such robust health! 

ing dresses. 
Mr. Poor: I move that we are all very ill! 
Suirors: Carried! We are all very ill! 

[ Join hands and dance around table, singing 
Wedding March. Docrvor ts heard speak- 


[Aaxit R 1, carry- 


ing lo ARABELLA. SUITORS make signs, 
and steal on tiptoe behind screen. 
oot 
[Enter R 2 DOCTOR and ARABELLA. Enter 


R «i ROSINE carrying hot-water bags on 
tray. Enter Lt KATE and FREDDIE, 
who draw back into shadow of curtains. 
Enter R 1t Wipow in nurse’s uniform. 
Suitrors’ heads seen above screen. 
Doctor: Now, 
simple rules. (7akes Wipow’s hand. 
around.) Miss Babbles, have you admired 
( Pushes her toward window. ) 
Count the mountains! [Re/urns to Winow. 
ARABELLA: But, Doctor —there’s only one! 
Doctor (pushing her back): Well, count 
it, count it! And then count the pines! 
Now, I am the patient! (Pulls armchair to 
centre.) I sit here! But the nurse must 
not fatigue herself! ( Pud/s up small chair. ) 
You sit by me! Now, let me feel your pulse! 
Wipow: I thought you were the patient! 
Doctor: To be sure! Feel my pulse! 
Keep on feeling it while Miss Babbles slowly 
counts a hundred pines! (SuiTors show 
jealousy.) Excellent! Do that frequently. 
(Draws manual from pocket.) To this 
manual I have added a few directions for the 
particular kind of nurse I want you to be. 
Begin with the chapter headed Sympathy. 
WIpow (reads): “‘ 
in your patient’s welfare. Love 
patient.’’ [Doctor smiles complacently, and 
the SuiToORS show jealousy. 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 41) 


we will begin with a few | 
Looks | 


your | 


Show a tender interest | 
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No. 225.— Embroidery Insertion with Novelty Braid and Hemstiteh., Send for free booklet showing all fancy designs. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases Made ty The 
DEFENDER, "PALMA, SELKIRK 
WEXFORD 


These four brands satisfy every demand. 


Spoke, Zig-zag, Mexican Drawn 


Fancy Patterns in 


A Royal Gift for any occasion. 
or in a package containing one-} 


from Palma Mills Sheeting, unless otherwise ordered. 


Every article made by The Defen 
germs. ‘There is no sweat-shop 


Don’t take something “ just as good.” 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


and other fancy stitches. 


‘They are put up in sets, one sheet and two pillow cases (see illustration), 


Defender Manufacturing Co. 
Are the Standard 


Plain Hem, Hem, 
Also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases are the Vogue 


Made in all sizes and in all prevailing styles. 


1alf dozen sheets and one dozen pillow cases. Fancy styles are made 
Prices per set are $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00, 
der Manufacturing Company is absolutely perfect and free from disease 
work, Be sure that the Blue Label is on every sheet and pillow case. 
There is nothing quite so good as 











Many a Bride of 





Years Ago 


Received as her wedding silver, pieces of 
our manufacture, and communications are 
frequently received from persons who still 
have in use articles given them nearly 
half a century ago, bearing our stamp. 


Our trade-marks are: 
“1847 


Rogers Bros.’’ 


(Remember * 1847") 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 





on Tea Ware, 
etc, on Spoons, ete. 





What better trial than the ‘‘ test of time’’? 

These goods are sold by leading dealers. 
Send for Catalogue No, 61 R, before pur- 
chasing. 


International Silver Company 
Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn, 


New York Chicago San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 








Guide to 
Watch 
Buyers 
Sent 
Free 






“Accurateto-the- Second” 


UEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


A GIFT THAT 
LASTS A LIFETIME 


Made in the only factory in the world where a complete 
watch (both case and movement) is made. 
* Lever Set’’ and cannot “ Set’’ in the Pocket 
Look for these “ trade-marks 
“John Hancock,’’ 23 jewels, the Gentleman’s Watch 
** The 400,’ ‘ the Ladies’ Watch 
** Special Railway,” 21 and 23 Lewels, for Railway Men, etc. 


Send for our ‘‘Guide to Watch Buyers.’’ 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 














"engraved on movements: 

















The reputation of the INGERSOL! L DOLE LAR WATCH is firmly established as an ax 


timepiece. *‘ The test of time 


ance and guaranteed to keep accurat 
in U.S. and Canada for &1.00. ROB" 





"—in both senses of the phrase—has demonstrated beyond a donk t 
that the watch is not a toy, but a practical timepie 


curate, relial le 


ce, conventional in size, handsome in appear- 








e time for one year. For sale by 10, 000 deale ors, or postpaid 
T. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Dept. 6, 67 Cortlandt Street, N.Y. 








| PRINT 
My Own 
Cards 


Circulars 
Books 
Newspaper 





Money saver, maker. " 
Type setting easy, - da for Large Room, 100 Sam- 
rules sent. Write for | ‘ 5. 
catalog, presses, type, | ples Fine Paper, 3 to 50 cts. per roll, mailed for 8 cts 
paper, etc., to factory. Hangers’ complete sample books, $1.00 


THE Ress Co | Thos. J. Myers, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia 


Meriden, Conn, 


Card Press $5 | ‘$1. 00 * randsome WALL PAPER 
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FACTORY PRICES } 













Turkish com.” 
Rocker si" 


$35.00 


Buys this lux 
urious ‘lurkis! 
rocker, direct 
from the factory. 

COVERED wit) 
best quality ma 
chine-buffed GEN 
UINE leather. Has 
genuine hair cush 
ions, tufted back. 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or 
russet-color leather. 
At retail a similar 
rocker costs $55 to $70 


A 


PRFID 





















Home Desk 


A Good Home 
Companion 
$22 50 Buys this 

e beautiful 
home desk, direct 
Srom the factory. 

THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “*thome™ desk. It 
combines all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
plenty of drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball-bearing casters, 
etc. —and in a way that is 
graceful, artistic and full 
of style. At retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 


99 We ship every article “On 
6 
On Approval Approval,” subject to return 
AT OUR EXPENSE tf not found positively the best ever 
sold at so low a price as we name, 


We Prepay Freight To all points east of the Mis- 


sissippi and north of ‘Ten- 
(Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


Write for our Catalogue No, “G-3.” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 
Dis ect from the Factory 


—- 






nessec. 





THE BEST 


Strength 
Purity 
Solubility 


A breakfast-cupful of this 
delicious Cocoa costs less 
than one cent. 


Order it next time —take no other. 
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For your grocer’s name we will send you FREE 
**More than 60 Ways to Cook 
MARVELLI MACARONI”’ 


Edited by Foremost Cooking Authority. 
Marvelli Macaroni is unsurpassed as a Lenten food be- 
cause of its superior healthful nourishing properties. It 
has a particularly delicious flavor, and being packed in air- 
tight packages its purity and cleanlinessis always assured, 

Send 10 cents in stamps and GROCER'S 
NAME and we will send you sample of 
MARVELLI, enough for meal fur six people. 


MARVELLI CO., 111 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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aces BY MAIL 


CURTAINS 

y Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates better than ata store. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 
them up ready to lay. Our book,giving 
full information, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates, showing car- 
pets in actual colors, sent free on 

request. We pay the freight. 


——.  TheRussell Carpet Company Z> 





















- TELEGRAPHY 


The Omnigraph 1900 Combination Telegraph Set, in- 
cluding Transmitter, will help you to become a profi- 
cient operator, at a total cost of $4.00. You have an 
expert operator with you all the time. A short cut to suc- 
cess. Order through dealer or send direct for circular. 


DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT~~_~,, | 


Omnigraph Mfg. Co., Dept. A, 39 Cortlandt St., New York | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE GIBSON PLAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


Doctor : Now I’ll slip into bed that you 
may practice soothing an anguished brow! 
[Goes behind screen. Switors’ heads dis- 
appear from over screen. They groan. 

Wipow : What’s that! 

ROSINE: The patients, Madam! Four 
gentlemen have just arrived in a terrible state 
of nervous protestation, complicated with 
disorder of the heart! [Draws screen aside, 
disclosing row of cot beds, containing 
Suitors and Doctor, fully dressed. 
Suitors duck under bedclothes. 

WIipow (claps hands): Oh, some real, live 
invalids! Let’s see! (Opens manual.) 
Sympathy! I sympathize with you all! Let 
me feel your pulses! [Goes to each, feeling 
pulse, smoothing pillow, etc. 

Doctor: Mrs. Cary, you are forgetting my 
anguished brow! 

Wipow: Oh, but Doctor, you are only 
make-believe ill, while these poor souls— 
just listentothem! (Suirors groan.) Here 
are some blossoms! (Distributes lowers.) 
I take the tenderest interest in your welfare. 

Doctor: That is not necessary, Mrs. Cary! 

Wipow: The manual says so! (Reads.) 
I love you! [Suirors chuckle, 

Doctor: Hot-water bags would be better! 

Wipow: What, on the anguished brow? 
[Puts hot-water bag on DoctTor’s head, he 


vells with pain ; SuitoRS roar with laughter. 


Doctor (rising): That will do, Mrs. Cary! 
We will leave Miss Babbles in charge while 
I take you for a drive. 

Mr. SLocuM (sil/s up): 1 object! 

[ Sensation. 

MR. ASHBURTON (si/s up): Oh, how-de- 
do, Mrs. Cary! 

MR. Poor (sits up): Circumstances pre- 
vent my rising to explain, but 

M. VALLONVILLE (sits up): Ze buggee 
and ze horse, we vill hire him forevair! 


ox 


Doctor: You gentlemen are far too ill to 
drive. Besides, the doctor takes precedence 
of the patients! Come, my dear! 





FREDDIE (bursts in): Pardon, sir! I 
have just bought the horse and buggy! (Sen- 


sation.) Mrs. Cary—Elinor —our engage- 
ment lasts just three minutes longer! Let 
me drive you to the minister’s. [Semsation., 

Wipow: Three minutes! 

FREDDIE: Yes, dearest. Come! 

Doctor (watch out): Only two now! 

Wipow: Will Doctor Bottles count a hun- 
dred and twenty pines! [Docror does so. 

Surrors: Time’s up! She’s free! 

Wipow: Mr. Marshall, your present con- 
duct is on a par with all your conduct! 

SuiTors: Hurrah! 

Wipow: Silence! You are not worth my 
anger! (Suirors duck beneath bedclothes. 
Doctor chuckles.) You, too (fo Doctor ). 
You have not always been sincere with me! 
(Doctor subsides) though your intentions 
have been kind. But as for M1. Marshall 
No, Kate (/0 KATE, who sleps forward ), you 
need not defend him! You, too, have treated 
me as a4 mere puppet —a paper doll! Oh, I 
know you will say it was to save my fortune, 
but do you think I would knowingly have 
saved it atsucha price? Now, Mr. Marshall, 
we will say farewell, please! I trust you will 
meet with some nice, sensible girl, who will 
make you a kind, forbearing wife. No, don’t 
pretend that you care for me! (as FREDDIE 
is about to step forward). And don’t ever 
deceive yourself with the idea that I ever 
have cared for you!—I—I never wish to 
look upon the face of man again. [/2vit in 
burst of tears R 1, followed by ROSINE. 
SUITORS and DOCTOR groan. 

[Supper bell is rung loud, off rear. 

Suirors: Supper! 

Doctor ; The patients cannot take solid 
food. Till further orders the patients need 
noteat. [They groan. Exit R 2. 


ox 


[Loud groans from Svuitrors, who are seen 
skipping off R 2, pursued by ARABELLA. 
KATE (hand on FREDDIE’s arm): Come! 
FREDDIE: I’m not hungry! I’ve been a 

perfect brute! And she never will forgive 

me! She oughtn’t to. 

KATE: Perhaps if she thinks she oughtn’t 
to she will! Well, thank Heaven, I’m not 
inlove! I’mhungry! [£2it R 2. 

FREDDIE (goes lo door R 1, kneels and 
kisses keyhole): Good-by! [F£wxit Lr. 
[<nter R 2 Doctor with traveling-case, etc. 

He takes hat, etc., shakes hands mourn- 

Sully, and exit L 1. 

{[Lnter R 2Svuirors. They collect baggage. 
Mr. Poor: It’s the only thing to do. I 

never advised our coming. 

Mr. SLocum: The train doesn’t start till 
midnight. Well, we can wait in the station. 
[Zuter R 1 ROSINE. 

ROSINE : What, gentlemen ! 








Going ? 


M. VALLONVILLE : 
shed! [Regretfully. 

Mr. ASHBURTON: Our adieus_ to 
Widow! [A// repeat, ‘* The Widow.’’ 

M. VALLONVILLE: Why not one serenade? 
I sing ze refrain; you all ze chorus. 
[SuiTors quarrel, and all talk at same time. 

ROSINE: Gentlemen, suppose we agree on 
this: If Madam mentions any one of you 
with regret between now and midnight I will 
throw his flower out of the window as a signal 
for him to sing. 

Suirors: Agreed! [Zvi LZ 1, 
Sully humming Wedding March. 


or 


FREDDIE (entering L 2): Train doesn’t 
start till midnight. Might as well wait here! 
[ Sits in armchair behind screen, and yawns. 
[Enter R 1 Wipow in fine evening dress, 

JSollowed by ARABELLA and KATE. 

Wipow: Where are the gentlemen ? 

ROSINE: Gone, Madam! 

Wipow: Oh!—and the Doctor? 

ROSINE: Gone, Madam! 

Wipvow (dlankly): Oh! 
Marshall has gone! 

ROSINE: Oh, of course, Madam! [Frit 
R 2. FREDDIE, unseen, peeps from screen, 
yawns and withdraws. 

Wipow: How nice! Now we shall havea 
lovely time by ourselves. 

KATE: Four women alone 
Yes, isn’t it nice! [Pause. 

Wipow: I suppose we can hire a boy to 
bait our fish-hooks and scare away the cows 
when we are sketching! 

KATE: Oh, no! Boys remind one so un- 
pleasantly of men! 

Wipow: True! ( Yawmns.) Why (looks at 
clock ), it’s eight o’clock! I shall go to bed! 

ARABELLA: There are none but women in 


Going —and no blood 


the 


mourn- 


Of course, Mr. 


in a desert! 








the house—the landlady and her daughter | 


both are women, you know! 

is safe? [A// shudder. 

Wipow (sauntily): Oh, of course, it’s 
safe! The prospectus said no mosquitoes, 
mice, malaria, nor burglars. 

ARABELLA: I don’t know which I dread 
most! Providence sent burglars into this 
world to reconcile women to men. 

[Enter R 2 ROSINE with mail. KAtE, 
ARABELLA and Wipow shriek nervously. 
ROSINE: It’s only I—with the mail! 

[Lays mail down on table. 
WIpow (yawns ): Only papers! 

Well, good-night! 

ARABELLA (with paper): Oh, Nellie, the 
meanest thing about you! See! [Gives paper. 

WIbDow (reading ): Theid—ea! I didn’t! 

ARABELLA: You did, a little, dear! 

KATE (looks over paper): Well, there are 
no laws against flirting ! 

Wipow: But I didn’t! You know I’m 
incapable of it. (Pause.) Youare all very 
unsympathetic—but that’s only what one 
may expect from one’s women friends! (A 
pause.) Rosine, you can sell my clothes. 
I intend to be a deaconess. 


Do you think it 


( Rises. ) 


oot 
ROSINE: Oh, yes, Madam! The little 
bonnets are so becoming. [A pause. 
Wipow (begins to cry quietly, then 


louder): \t’strue! I amashameless flirt! 
KATE (com/forling her): Why, Nellie! 
ARABELLA: My dear! [Com/forting her. 
ROSINE: Madam! [Com/orling her. 
Wipow: No, don’t excuse me to myself! 
I deserve that no one should love me! —but I 
intend—to be different! [Runs lo window, 
throws out flowers. 
ROSINE: Oh, she has given the signal! 
[Singing of SuITORS is heard approaching. 
WIDow and ARABELLA and KATE shriek 
with fright. KAtve puts fingers in ears. 
Wipow: Burglars! It’s my fault there are 
no men to protect you! But I will save you! 
[ Seizes one of rifles left by Suirors and fires. 
Shouts heard outside ; Wipow throws her- 
self moaning into chair and covers face. 
Doctor and Suitors enter by window and 
door L.1. General agitation. 
WIbDow (rises solemnly ): Where is he? 
ALL: Who? 





Wipow: The man I shot! (Sees FREDDIE | 


in chair asleep; shrieks.) Freddie! Freddie! 
I didn’t mean to, Freddie! Do you hear me, 
Freddie! [FREDDIE opens eyes. 

Wibpow: Oh, my darling, tell me you for- 
give me! There, I’ll put my lips to your 
ear!—hush! He’s trying to say something! 

FREDDIE: Is this a dream? 

Wipow: He’s wandering! No, my dar- 
ling, my only love, it is no dream; it is the 
fatal truth. 

FREDDIE (rising): ’m sorry—I should 
have liked to dream again! 

WIDow (realizing her mistake): 
[They join hands. 

DocTor’s arms. 


Freddie! 
ARABELLA faints in 
Tableau. 





cents each. 





THESE PLAYS MAY BE HAD IN HANDY BOOK FORM 


‘The Wild Animal Play,’’ *‘ The ‘Little Men’ Play,’’ * 
Gibson Play,”’ all of which were written especially for the JourRNAL, have been republished as little books, 
bound in stiff board covers, and adapted for easy handling when the different parts are being studied. 

THe Laptes’ Home Journat will send copies of these books to any address, postage free, for fifty 
As the editions are limited it is asked that early application be made for any copies desired. 
Where twelve copies of a play are ordered at one time they will be sent for Five Dollars ($5.00). 


Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The ‘Little Women’ Play,’’ and ‘* The 
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BE SUCCESSFUL when matic 
Pies, Puddings and 
Cakes. 






SPICES 


The recognized standard of Purity in all 
States where Pure Food Laws exist. 

Requires less Spice to flavor than Bulk 
Spices, which generally contain over 60 per 
cent. of adulterations, according to government 
reports. 


For Your Convenience All Kinds Always 


ground , 
L 0c in tavor ‘retaining package. 1 OC 


“Tone’s Spicy Talks,” 


Lessons in Spice blending, Mrs. 
Hiller's (Prin. of Chicago mes- 
tic Science Training School) famous 
$150 Ginger Cake Recipe and many 
others, with a full pkg. of any Spice 
you select, sent for a leading gro- 
cer's name and 10 cents. 


TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 














Burnett's 2 


Purity and strength are “| 
combined in the world-famed ; 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 





5 
Insist upon having the gen- t 
uine Burnett’s. , 
Joseph Burnett Co. J 
Boston, Mass. Sf 4 
“AS 
S ay, 
C i 
eVanilla its growth~ NY 


culture:--avaluable 4° 
ok-§end your address/ i 





= th 

an St" 

Why do you use a vanilla ex- A 
tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have " 
9 +4 * 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract x 
By insisting upon it ? ‘1 
Joseph Burnett Co. ¥ 
Boston, Mass. } 


She gs 2 + >- ~ a no it acs 


Cake Secrets 


24 Page Book FREE 











FOR A LEADING GROCER’S NAME 


- 






es 
] $5 SwansDown 
repared Cake Flour 


Igicheart’s Swan's Down Cake Flour is prepared specially 
for fine cakes and pastry, Not an ordinary self-rising flour, 
but is good all year round in all climates. 

If not sold by your grocer send us his name and we will 
make you a special offer. 


Dept. A, IGLEHEART BROS., Evansville, Ind. 


Floors and Borders f=" 


Pine 
“Old Floors Like New." to Any Hardwood Color 


FLOOR-SHINF 


NAME FLOOR 

OAK, CHERKY, MANOGANY, ete. 
No trouble to apply. Wears like 
Cement. Dries over night. Con- 
tains no Japan or Shellac. Soldat 
Drug, Paint and Department 
stores. 60c. size covers 75 feet; 
$1.00 size 160 feet. Take no other, 
none just as good. / ree Booklet 
m ‘ a bh 4 and Sample Card. Write to 
“ It's in the Quality.” FLOOR-SHINE C0., 8t.Louls, Me. 
Use “ TRANSPARENT " FLOOR-SHINE on Linoleum and 
to refresh Hardwood Floors, Furniture and Woodwork. 

FLOOR-SHINE sold by Siegel, Cooper Co., New York ; Fair, 
Chicago; Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Barr's, St. Louis; Emery, 
Bird, Thayer, Kansas City; Walbridge & Co., Buffalo; Allen 
& Parkhurst, Toledo; Hunter, Glenn & Hunter, Detroit; 
Woodward & Lothrup, Washington, D. C.; New York Store, 
Indianapolis; Sibley, Lindsay, Corr. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Demoville & Co., Nashville, and others. 


%? 
Enough ‘*‘Wheatena FR 
For Breakfast 
The cheapest way for us to advertise is to have the 
whole family eat **Wheatena” one morning for break- 
fast at our expense. Send us 4c. in stamps (to 4e/p pay 
stage and we willcontributeall the rest—you willthen 


now about the most healthful, delicious and cheapest 
cereal, pound for pound, ever made. Pamphlet free. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., Dept. H, 61 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
















































A 
Kitchen Piano 


** Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 
Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-cleaning 
cabinet. We make nine different kinds of kitchen 
cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 











TOILET PAPER 


Our Family Case, con- 
taining enough 3000- 
sheet rolls for 


One Year’s Supply 


For the average family, 
on receipt of 


One Dollar 


Delivered FREE at any express 
office in the United States. 




















Sample sheets and unique booklet sent on 
request. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO. 


31 Colonie St., Albany, N.Y. 




















THERES NOTHING BETTER 


SPRING BED 
No Other Just as Good 


Beware of imitations. Look for brass name- 
late * IDEAL” (our trade-mark) on the genuine. Sold 
y leading dealers everywhere. For free booklet, con- 
taining “ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,” address 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 2 Broad 8t., Utica, N. Y. 
Makers of Brass and Iron Kedsteads, Spring Beds, ete. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine 


“EVERY WHERE” 


You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 
the famous poet and editor; author of * Farm 
Ballads,” ** City Legends,” etc., etc. His 
Magazine contains atest poems, sketches 
and stories. Best of additional literature. 


50 Cents a year. Mos. 10 
SPECIAL OFFER, 4 for LUC 
Address Dept. X, EVERY WHERE PUR. €0., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DONOT STAMMER 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


Send for new 67-page book to the 

















Au 
year 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1088 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
Established 17 years. 

EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, who cured 
himself after stammering 40 years. 





Write for our new illus- 
trated 200-p. book, ‘*The 


YOU STAMME Origin and Treatment of 


Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 
The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WH. V. WILLIS & €O., 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


to 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
‘The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Ifygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
Two separate parts. Buttons to waist. No 
garters. Try them the next you buy and 
be pleased. Sent on approval where not 
kept by dealers. Write for circulars. 

THE FAY STOCKING €O., 21 T St. Elyria, Ohio 
<4 specially 


Clark's $250 Excursion to Europe. | ——— 


Steamer, City of Rome, 8,415 tons, with attractive $0 side trip 
to the Rhine, Germany and Switzerland ; also $100 Italy extension. 
Unequalled advantages. F. ©. CLA RK, 111 Br'way, N.Y. 
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EVERYTHING ABOUT 
"THE HOUSE 


EXCEPT COOKING 


“BY rT. PRERLOX 


Inquirer 


— 
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must give their names and addresses 
samp or ad- 


be answered by mail, 


Ali correspondents wh inc/lose 
dressed stamped envelopes witli 


Plaster Casts, such as are sold on the streets and in 
certain shops, are copied from the original marbles 
and from copies of the originals. 


Ingrain Paper is a plain, rough-finished paper. The 
color goes through the paper so that there is little 
difference between the right and the wrong sides. 


Hemming Table Linen. The very narrow hem is 
preferred by many housekeepers, but an inch-wide 
hem is sometimes used. You will be safe in sticking 
to the narrow hems. 


To Disinfect the Overflow Pipes in the bathtub and 
set bowl, fill a small oil can, such as is used for oil- 
ing machinery, with a liquid disinfectant, and force 
the liquid through the strainer into the pipe. 


Correct Dress for a Waitress. The costume gen- 
erally adopted is a black dress, with a deep white 
linen color and cuffs,a white apron, with bib, and 
straps which go over the shoulders and fasten at the 
back. A small three-cornered cap is worn on the top 
of the head. 


Burlap may be Found in the upholstery depart- 
ments of most dry-goods shops, alsoat shops of inte- 
rior decorators. The cheap kind which may be 
tacked on the walls costs from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a yard. That which is prepared for pasting 
costs seventy cents and upward a yard, 


Where to Get Pine Needles. 
department of shops one can sometimes get the 
needles from the balsam fir. A sure way of getting 
them fresh is to write to the postmaster of the sec- 
tions of the country where the balsam fir grows, ask- 
ing if he knows of any one who collects and sells the 
pine needles. 


In the art or pillow 


Driftwood is portions of wrecks that drift to the 
shore. Such wood is saturated with sea salt and 
other metallic substances which produce beautiful 
colors when burning: blues, greens and reds. Wood 
is now treated with chemicals to produce the same 
effect. Read Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Fire of Driftwood,” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes mentions driftwood in‘ At 
My Fireside.” 

Photographs of Famous Pictures are taken in two 
ways: first, directly from the original painting; 
second, from copies of the original. Naturally, those 
taken from the original paintings are more correct 
than those taken from copies. Only a certain num- 
ber of the best artists have the privilege of photo- 
graphing a masterpiece: therefore, original photo- 
zraphs are nearly always expensive, but they are also 
very desirable. 


Musty Odor ina Room. There must be something 
wrong either in the cellar or the walls of the house if 
there isa persistent musty odor. Examine the walls 
thoroughly to see if there isthe smallest crack where 
water can enter and lodge. Fumigate the cellar and 
whitewash the walls. Keep a barrel of charcoal in 
the cellar, using it as needed for fires or for broiling, 
and replacing it as soon as it has been used. Deo- 
dorizing is not what you want. You must find out 
the cause and remove it. 


Pieces of Soap may be Utilized in many ways. 
When the cake of toilet soap becomes thin put it 
aside for a few days until the new cake has worn 
downa little, then while both cakes are wet press 
them together and let them rest for a day. As the 
cake grows thin, add it tothe next cake in the same 
manner. Or, the pieces of soap may be dried and 
then pounded to a powder and used with bran in 
taking a bran bath. Household soap may be used in 
the soap-shaker or dissolved for use when washing 
woolens or colored clothing. It does not pay toform 
it into new cakes. 


Bleaching with an Alkali and an Acid is done in 
this way: Dissolve half a pound of chloride of lime 
in two gallons of water. Let it settle and pour off the 
clear liquid. Soak the articles to be bleached in this 
for about an hour, stirring them often. Make an acid 
bath by pouring very gradually four tablespoonfuls of 
sulphuric acid into one gallon of water. Rinse the 
articles from the chloride of lime water and put them 
in the acid bath for an hour. Stir frequently, but be 
careful to keep the fabric under the water. If any 
part is exposed to the air it will be injured. Take 
from the acid bath and rinse thoroughly. 


To Cure Contracted Muscles caused by a burn. 
The treatment should begin as soon as the burn is 
healed. Dissolve one ounce of Epsom salts in four 
ounces of water. Keep the muscles wet with this 
liquid through the day and as much as possible 
through the night. The best way to do this is to 
have a soft cloth wet with the liquid, and bound on 
the contracted muscle. The cure is slow, but sure. 
This remedy has recently been discovered by a 
surgeon. One of my friends has been saved a surgi- 
cal operation by this treatment, and is so grateful 
that she desires the knowledge to spread. 


To Restore Brilliancy to Window Glass. The 
action of the sun, moisture and the carbonic acid 
in the air on the soda or potash in the glass produces 
an Opaqueness more or less pronounced. Toremove 
this wet the glass with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
after a few minutes go over the glass with powdered 
whiting. Pour the acid slowly into the cold water, 
using four ounces of tbe acid to twelve ounces of 
water (one pint anda half). Polish with chamois or 
soft paper. It must be remembered that this acid will 
attack metals and should not be allowed to touch them, 
nor should the bottle be left open an instant longer 
than necessary, as the fumes are very destructive. 


Menu Cards are not used so much as formerly for 
private tables. When it was the fashion to havea 
dozen or more courses at dinner the menu card 
helped the guest to gauge his appetite so that he was 
able to partake of each course and yet at the end of 
the meal feel that he had not eaten more than was 
good for him. It is perfectly correct to use menu 
cards if one desires to do so. You will find them at 
almost any stationer’s. Have the menu written 
clearly and neatly, and place a card at the side ora 
the top of each guest’s plate. Dinner cards, or, as 
they are sometimes called, place cards, are put at 
each guest’s seat. They are useful in indicating the 
place where each guest is to sit. They may be 
perfectly plain, long, narrow cards, or they may be 
beautifully decorated affairs which the guests take 
away as souvenirs. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


OUR line this year represents the handeomest 
ment of wall papers ever shown in the U. 
have only one room to decor: ite, 

new designs and colorings. 


ty!es in your local market or buy half so cheap. 


the Freight Everywhere. 


design new. 
or women, and requires no capital or experience. 


you in variety, quality or price. 
agents now selling our papers. 


For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write to our nearest store 


Over 13,000 


41243 W.14™ST NEW YORK. 
143 & 145 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. \ 
25 71To 31 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON. 
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WE WANT AN AGENT 


In every town to take orders from their friends and 
neighbors, for which we will pay liberal commissions. 
We will furnish you with large sample-books to sell 
from, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns — every 
Selling wall paper by our method is a 
dignified and artistic business, suitable for either men 
It 
pays well from the st: rt, for no one can compete with 


j0IS MARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA. | 


Our 1901 Designs Now Ready 


assort- 
If you 

write for s: ade s of our 
‘ou cannot obtain the 


prices are 50 per cent. lower than last year, and We Pay 


ALFRED PEATS & CO. ‘ 


new 
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cee Fhe Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes 


AAA 


An Ideal Book Case for the Home 


Meee 8 Haudsome, convenient. A system 

MUI of units, fitted with dust-proof, 
cushion-closing, self-retiring doors; 
greatest device ever put on a book 
case. Furnished in grades and 
prices to suit all tastes and require- 
ments. Carried in stock by dealers 
in principal cities. Send for list 
and illustrated booklet A-100. 


“G.-W.” Pays the Freight 


Boston 
London 


CINCINNATI 
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LONGEVITY is pro- 
~ moted by friction; 
declining energy and de- 
cay follow decreasing 
circulation. A vigorous 
use of 


Bailey’s 
§ Rubber 
Aes ij Bath and 


| PRICE $1.50 | i Flesh Brush 


ANE Every morning restores 
PURI FI ES m energy to all parts of the 
f TRE. SKIN! body, writes a prominent 

| 


Baer \ 


CIVES 
PERFECT CIRCUL CeriON 
oF 


i 
| 
| 
} 
| 


physician. 


Found at dealers or sent 
on receipt of price. 


C, J. Bailey & Co. 
22 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 


@)s HARTSHORNS sisocents 


NOTICE 
NAME THUS 


3x 5 in. 
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The Seas Light 


Immensely cheaper than gas or kero- 
sene, and Bi eng pleasanter. Fine 
print read 45 feet away. 100 candle 
power 20 hours costs 3c. No odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch. 


Canton Incandescent 


Gasoline annge 


Lighted instantly with one 
match. All styles. Double 
and single burners, for home, 
business or public buildings, 
$2.75 and up. 

Oj" Canton”’ lamps are 
noteworthy for beauty of de- 
sign, convenience and honesty 
of construction. 


Gente Incandescent Light 
ies Ses 0, Canton, 0. 









Shoes at Factory Prices 
This Ladies’ Black Dongola or Russet Ox- 
ford, Patent Tip, OperaToe, 2 to 8, D, E,or 
EF,sent postpaid on receipt of $1. Equals 
any $2Shoe. Our make. Money refunded 
if unsatisfactory. FREE — iilustrated 
catalogue of 1000 Bargains in Shoes. 
Premium Ticket sec uring Cash 
Discount on your year’strading 
Capital $500,000. Dexter Shoe 
~ Mfg.Co.,Clerk No.1,Boston, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIN "hy A 


: 
by Mail 
” newspapers, may azines, commercial purposes ; 


Instructor 
a known modern illustrators. f 


Practical teaching, succt 
students. Interesting catalogtie free to any address, or visit th 
school. 


N.Y. School of Illustrating, 114 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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THE ORIGINAL and GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 













All dishes such as soups, fish, meats, 
gravy, game, salads, etc., are doubly 
appetizing and digestible when 
flavored with Lea & Perrins’ sauce. 

syonaTyr= ON EVERY Bort, 


lee~pemd 
John Duncan's Sons- Agents -NewYork. 
= —— POE 
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CONCENTRATED SOUPS f 


Made in many varieties. Grocers sell them. 
Sample can and booklet for six cents in stamps. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Found 


The most thorough 


















=) and effective house 3 
Re ' id 
f3| cleaner ever invented be 
fs i 
| GOLD DUST | 
a . i 
be} Washing Powder § 























An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea-Breeze Freshness 


McMENAMIN & CO.’S 





Keep in all Climates 
Quickly prepared 
for any emergency 
din thelr nat- 
—y shell makes a 
annem poner Hy 1 change in 
the family diet. Found on Menus of First-Class Hotels, Restan- 
rants and Clubs. A Royal Supper Dish. A Delicious Entré 
Ask your grocer; if he does not keep them write us. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Hampton, Va. 


A ont FOR 2 CENTS 


18 FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water tustantls 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes wlien 
hot water is required. Uses ga 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Jollet, Il. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits S24 for Ze catalogue and 


list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 
Box 16, Rochester, N. Y. 


DAINTY JUNKET 


Send 10 cents for 10 
Tunket Tablets to make 
10 quarts of delici 
desserts. Send silver 

Chr. Hansen’s 
P.O Laboratory 
Box 1055, Little Falls,N.Y 


POSITIONS ‘2%4,! Young People 


OO rn Be »ok-keeping 
Shorthand, Office Work ,Cis ‘i Service "'Englls hor 


- er courses BY MAIL, or at our school. 46 YEARS’ SUCCESS, 
vill pay. Send for FREE CATALOG. Trial lesson, 10 cent 


nthe ANT & STRATTON, 402 College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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| EXCEPT COOKING: | 








“BY M “MARIA | PARLOA 


inquirer must give their names and addresses 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail 


Furniture in Music-Room. There should be very 
little furniture in a music-room. Havea bare, hard- 
wood floor with rugs. 


Bolster Frames are sold in the upholstery depart- 
ments of large shops. They are made of pasteboard 
or of papier-maché, and cost about two dollars and a 
half apiece. 


Where Toothpicks may be Used. No properly 
trained person will use a toothpick at the table, or in 
the presence of another person. These little con- 
veniences should be used only in one’s room. 


Milk and Cream Stains may be removed from linen 
by washing the stains with cold water and soap, then 
washing the linen in the usual manuer. Boil in water 
in which sal soda has been dissolved (one tablespoon- 
ful to three gallons of water). Riuse thoroughly. 


Framing Pictures. For several years the fashion 
has been to frame most pictures without either mats or 
margins. With landscapes this is particularly effect- 
ive as it gives one the impression of looking through 
a witidow on the scene. Frames are much simpler 
than formerly. 


Care of Brass Bedsteads. The brass work is fin- 
ished with a coat of lacquer, and while this varnish 
remains intact the brass will remain clean and bright. 
Use a soft cloth in dusting. If at any time the sur- 
face becomes soiled wipe it with a cloth wet with sweet 
oil and then polish with a soft cloth. 


Glue on Fabrics may be removed with alcohol. 
Wet the stain with alcohol and let it rest for ten or 
more minutes, then sponge off. On painted or var- 
nished furniture it is better to use turpentine than 
alcohol, which would dissolve the paint or varnish. 
The turpentine does not soften the glue so quickly as 
does the alcohol. 


Quicklime and Air-Slaked Lime. Limestone is 
heated in kilns, and the carbon dioxide is driven off, 
leaving a white, solid mass. This is quicklime 
Quicklime has a strong affinity for water, and if ex- 
posed to the air will absorb moisture from it and fall 
into a powder. ‘This is called air-slaked lime. It is 
because of this affinity for water that lime is valuable 
in damp places. It dries and sweetens the air. 


Aqua Ammoniae may be made at home in this 
mauner: Break up one-fourth of a pound of ammo- 
nium carbonate ; put it in a quart bottle and fill the 
bottle with cold water. This gives a strength about 
qual tothe common household ammonia. The cost 
ofammonium carbonate is from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a pound, depending on the amount purchased. 
Of course, it does not pay to prepare aqua ammoniae 
at home when one is near the source of supply, but 
in the country, or when traveling, the crvstals are 
very convenient, 


Hairbrushes may be Cleaned with borax, ammonia 
or soda; borax is possibly the best. Dissolve the 
borax in boiling water and add cold water to the 
liquid. Allow one tablespoonful of borax to one 
quart of water. Have the brushes free from dust 
and put them ina washbowl with enough of the borax 
water to cover the tops of the brushes. Soak ten 
minutes, then sop well in the water, being careful not 
to wet the tops of the brushes. Rinse in plenty of 
cold water and dry in a current of air. Do not have 
the water hot and do not dry in the heat. 


- e 2 

Stains on Marble. In the treatment of stains much 
depends on what has caused them Marble is 
one of the mest difficult substances to deal with when 
removing stains. Even the weakest acid will attack 
the marble and should not be employed except in the 
hands of an expert. The following treatment will 
remove many kinds of stain from marble: Dissolve 
half a pint of sal soda in one pint of boiling water ; 
stir into this half a pint of quicklime and enough 
whiting or fuller’s earth to make a paste like thick 
cream. Spread this on the marble and let it remain 
two days or longer. Scrape off and wash clean. If 
all the spots are not removed this treatment may be 
repeated until the marble is quite clean. 


Staining an Old Floor. Unless the floor is very 
deeply worn it may be rubbed clean and smooth 
with steel shavings and then be stained in the usual 
way. This, of course, if the floor has not been 
painted, There are many processes for staining, all 
depending on the wood and the color wanted. It 
would not be possible to give here such directions as 
your German workman would understand, or, if he 
did, would follow. Suggest to your workman the 
use of iron shavings (eisen schaben, in German), and 
then let him do the staining in his own way. You 
will get better results than if you try to have him 
follow your rules. If the floor is too bad to be 
brought into a clean, smooth condition with the 
shavings I would advise a new floor. 


Care of the Hands. Housework is rather hard on 
the hands, but there are some precautions which, if 
taken, will add greatly to the comfort of the worker 
and the appearance of the hands. Among the things 
which roughen and blacken the hands the most 
important are dust, soap, fruit, vegetables, and 
neglect to properly dry the hands. Wash all vegeta- 
bles before paring. When the hands are stained by 
fruit or vegetables be sure to remove the stains 
before the hands come in contact with soap or soapy 
water. Remove the stains with an acid, such as 
lemon, vinegar or sour milk, then wash in clear 
water. When using soap and water for any purpose 
be sure to rinse off all the soap before wiping the 
hands. Always wipe the hands perfectly dry. Do 
not change soaps if you can avoid it, and always use 
a good soap. When sweeping and dusting wear 
loose-fitting gloves. Have a pair of rubber gloves 
for use when it is necessary to have the hands in 
water a great deal. Grease spoils rubber, therefore 
the gloves must be washed perfectly clean as soon as 
the work is finished. A little bran and milk or vine- 
gar will make the hands clean and smooth after 
dish-washing or any other work that roughens them. 
With a little practice one can wash dishes as well 
and as quickly with a dish-mop as with a cloth and 
the hands. There should be two mops, one for the 
tableware and one for the cooking-dishes. For 
washing floors have a self-wringing mop. To soften 
and whiten the hands use some sort of cream on 
them at night, then powder them with cornstarch 
and put them in loose gloves kept for this purpose. 





Soap 


and Bath 


You will enjoy bathing with Wool Soap— it leaves 
such a pleasant sensation of cleanliness and freshness. 


Wool Soap is invaluable for washing fabrics whose delicate tints may 
be faded by strong laundry soap. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 





The New Method 


of preserving the delicate meat flavors. Poised amid the 
even heat of this oven, the roasting proceeds equally—the 
labor less than half. Baking is also truer and easier by 


our system of ventilating with hot and cold fresh air. 


Favorite 
Steel Plate 


Ranges 


leak no air at the joints. The firebox mixes air with coal, wood 
or gas, in correct parts to make the hottest fire. In this way 
the Favorite pays for itself in saving. It heats water for the entire 
house rapidly or slowly. Women become fascinated with the 
Favorite, because of the marvelous control they gain over heat. 
The old time drudgery of cooking is made a pleasurable duty. 


Our handsome illustrated booklet (free) ex- 
plains why Favorite Steel Plate Ranges are 
superior and why they are cheaper to own. 


Address Department I, 


The Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua, 0., U. S. A. 


Made in a plant that covers ten acres — the most complete of Its kind in the world 














CHOCOLATE: 


SOLD AT OUR STORES 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE: 


Carre ruts on” 


















I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. Curved handle and fice to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts —eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle und hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Adults’ 3% Youths’ 24c. Children’s 25« By mail or at dealers’. Send for free 


booklet, ** Tooth Truths.” PLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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“Militant” 


The famous Paris straight-front style of 


THOMSON’S 


“Glove-Fitting’” 


CORSET 


Marks the perfection of this 
prevailing mode. No other cor- 
set ever did or ever can equal it, 
as you may see if you 


Turn it over and see how 
it is made 
All seams run around the 













For sale by every good dealer in the country. Our 
handsome new catalogue mailed FREE on request. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345 Broadway, New York 

















Adjustable Go-Carts 


Dash can be raised or lowered to fit the baby. 
Back adjusted to recline or sit independent of 
the dash. ‘“‘ Tlie best is none too good for our 
baby.” $4.95 and up, freight paid east of 
Mississippi River (points west equalized). 
Write for catalogue of carts and carriages, free. 
Direct from Factory. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 
Dept. A, CINCINNATI, O. 


SAHLIN PERFECT FORM 
and CORSET COMBINED 


Is identified by having no hooks, no clasps, no Ince, no strings, 
no heavy steels, Avoid imitations and accept no substitutes ! 


The Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
retains all 
the good and 
avoids the 
evil of the 
ordinary 
corset, 
Nothing is 
lost in style 
or shape. 
Bust will 
not cave in 
and there- 
fore pad- 
ding or in- 
terlining is 
avoided. 
The effect as 
here shown 
is an exact 
reproduction 
of a perfect 
form obtain- 
ed only by 
wearing 
“THE SANMLIN;” no corset is necessary as it is a Corset 
and Form combined. Approved and endorsed by physicians and 
health reformers. 

Only to he worn to be appreciated. Every garment guaranteed. 
Made in Corset Coutil, white and drab, also White Summer 
Netting. Price, $1.50 and $1.00. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, order direct, adding 
18 cents for postage. Write for free catalogue. 


SAHLIN CORSET COMPANY 
258 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Patented July 26, 1898, and Feb. 20, 100, 























‘*CLINGFAST ”’ NIPPLE 
Warranted Pure Gum 
Right Size, Right Shape. 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple, easily turned to cleanse. 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull it off. 
Outlasts 3 ordinary nipples. 

Same price as cheaply-made, adulter- 
ated nipples —5 cts. each, or 50 cts. doz. 
At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 

The Gotham (o., 82 Warren St., New York 





gland. 


| or sluggish circulation. 


THE LADIES’ HOME 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
ABOUT HEALTH 


By EDWARD 8. WARMAN and MRS. WARMAN 


Health questions will be answered in this column— 
Mr. Warman writing to men and Mrs 
women. Postage must be inclosed for replies by mati. 


Warman to 


A Bloodless Person needs blood-making foods, not 
drugs. 


A Red Nose is usually the result of indigestion and 
imperfect capillary circulation. 


Wrinkles May be Removed by proper massaging ; 
if caused by worry, proper thinking and will power. 


Face Steaming is not to be recommended, It 
weakens the muscles and causes the skin to become 
baggy. Like hot water, it is too relaxing. 


Your Headaches undoubtedly come from the intes- 
tinal trouble of which you speak. Massage the 
bowels daily, and occasionally take internal baths. 


Pain is a Blessing. It is Nature's forerunner that 
tells of an approaching enemy. Heed the warning 
and the enemy either surrenders or retreats. Do 
not kill the pain, but the cause. 


Goitre is but Another Name for enlarged thyroid 
This gland has, naturally, a large blood sup- 
ply, and if this supply be interfered with goitre is the 
result. Remove the obstructions and you will remove 
the cause. 


The Eye and Head Difficulty in “the act of stoop- 
ing and in times of excitement” is the result of con- 
gestion, faulty circulation, the venous blood not 
returning from the head, as it should, but meeting 
with some obstruction. 


Widening the Chest and developing the hips may 
be successfully done by proper physical exercise. 
‘These movements have been given in the JOURNAL, 
but back numbers cannot be supplied. Look over 
your file beginning with June, 1899. 


Do Not Muffle Up Your Throat. Nature does not 
need the protection, but when used will often resent 
the removal thereof. The back of the neck is the 
sensitive part, but even this should be protected only 
from cold draughts when one is overheated. 


Alcoholics are Not Any More Necessary after one 
has reached middle age than before. If you have 
passed the fiftieth milestone without resorting to 
false stimulants let me beg of you not to begin now. 
The tissue will harden fast enough without aid, as 
will the arteries. 


The Bad Taste in the Mouth is due to a disordered 
stomach, It is impossible for you to be in perfect 
health under these conditions. The stomach may 
seem to you to beempty, but a small amount of undi- 
gested food remaining, as it were, overtime, will 
cause the trouble of which you speak. 


Children Should Have Daily Baths and frequent 
change of clothing. Everything inthe shape of dress 
should be loose and easy, both to allow free circula- 
tion and to permit free exit to the insensible perspira- 
tion. By observing this caution many of the skin 
diseases so prevalent among children may be wholly 
avoided, 


Insoles in New Shoes. [ use insoles in all 
shoes, including my bicycle shoes. When I take 
off my shoes I remove the insoles and air them, and, 
when possible, sun them. Insoles save the shoes, 
they save the hose, they preserve the health and pay 
for themselves many times over. See that your 
insoles are non-conductors and you will thus save 
your vital and nervous energy as well —that is, while 
standing or walking. 


Meat-Eating. Undoubtedly the majority of people 
eat too much meat, especially those persons in 
sedentary employment. The laboring man, especially 
the out-of-door laboring man, can eat and digest 
almost anything. While I believe in using judgment 
concerning one’s diet I do not believe in being 
finicky. My observation leads me to conclude that 
persons who are so are always ailing; they are 
always in fear that this er that will not agree with 
them, and usually it does not. 


Catarrh is undoubtedly more prevalent in a dry, 
irritating atmosphere and where there are sudden 
changes of climate. Going from a cold, out-of-door 
atmosphere to an overheated room is more detri- 
mental for those suffering with catarrh than for them 
to go from a warm room toa cold one or out-of-doors. 
All heated indoor air should have an element of 
moisture in it. Breathe at all times through the 
nostrils. Persons suffering from catarrh should not 
suuff any liquid through the nostrils, as if done it is 
at the expense of the hearing. 


Leanness often comes from impaired digestion 
If the food is not properly 
assimilated it does not nourish the tissues. When 
the circulation is sluggish the blood fails to carry the 
nourishment to all parts of the body. The most 
effective remedy of which I know istotone up the vital 
organs by special local exercise such as I have pre- 
viously given —that is, bowing, bending body back- 
ward and forward slowly; bending sidewise, and 
turning or twisting the body. ‘To facilitate matters 
I advise massage with the hands or by use of the 
roller. I advise the same exercise to reduce flesh. 
That which tears down fatty tissue when given 
vigorously will build up tissue when given lightly. 


Abdominal Exercise may be had by lying flat upon 
the floor with the arms extended along the side; 
then take a deep inhalation, and while holding the 
breath rise to a sitting posture without lifting the 
heels from the floor or allowing the limbs to bend at 
the knees. When allowing the body to resume for- 
mer position it should descend as slowly as possible. 
If the muscles of the abdomen are not sufficiently 


| strong to pull the upper part of the body to the 


correct position place the feet under an object suf- 
ficiently heavy to keep them in place. Practice this 
from three to seven times daily. Another floor 
exercise for the abdominal muscles may be had by 
lying in the same way flat upon the back and raising 
the legs (without bending the knees), instead of the 
upper part of the body. Arms at side, inhale and 
hold inhalation while lifting and lowering the legs 
seventimes. In lowering, the heels should not touch 
the floor until the exercise is finished, nor should 
the legs be lifted so high as to be perpendicular. 
These exercises should be taken by all persons who 
desire to reduce the size of the abdomen or to pre- 
vent its overdevelopment. 
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Tm PROVES 
GUIDE BOARD 






SS 
HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGERS 


Are necessary to good and economical washing, and should always be used. The rolls are made 
of soft elastic Para rubber, which wring the thick and thin parts of the clothes equally dry and do 
not break the buttons. They last longer, run easier and wear better than any other wringers made. 
The Patent Improved Guide Board spreads the clothes evenly without using the hands, 


Every Wringer is Fully Warranted and has the Horseshoe Guarantee 
Attached. Sold Everywhere. Millions in Use 


Our little book, “‘ The Wring of Sense,’’ and attractive novelty, “It’s all in the Rubber,” sent free 
on postal request. Address DEPARTMENT I 


The American Wringer Company, 99 Chambers Street, New York 








Can be obtained by wearing the 


ID 
Chicago Waist 


Style No. 340. Price One Dollar 


Sizes 18 to 30 Waist Measure 


This Corset Waist gives the effect of straight front; 
is elegantly made and finished, and in every way 
The 
materials are White, Drab or Fast Black Satteen, 
and every waist has our patented attachment for 
hose supporters. 


equal to any corset waist sold at higher prices. 


Get it from your dealer, or if he cannot supply you 
send One Dollar to us, stating size and color desired. 


264-266-268-270 


Gage-Downs Co. FIFTH AVENUE Chicago 


mess 00dS Direct te: Mill 


and Save at least One=Third 


Last season we sold thousands of dress 
patterns this way with universal satisfaction 
and many hundreds of re-orders, 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


of the finest quality fresh-made goods — direct 
from the loom. No seconds or mill ends. We 
send upon request a more complete line of 


Cheviots, Oxfords, Homespuns 
and Broadcloths 


to select from than is offered by any store. 54 in. wide, from 
90c. to $1.50 per yard —at least one-third less than store prices. 
Suitable for Golf, Outing, Bicycle and Tailor-Made Suits 


Our broadcloths, specially adapted for Shirt Waists. You 
judge the quality yourself. We cut any length desired. 
Save middlemen’s profits by sending for our free samples. 


geen. TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 101 Mill St., Tilton, N.H. 
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VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


Beir Baeans 


Agents Wanted 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits 
and Cloth by the yard 
at wholesale. 

Bright and active agents, men 

or women, to take orders and 

measures for Ladies’ Tailor 

Made Suits, and to sell Cloth 

Suitings by the yard. We wi// 

SJurnish, free, complete outfit 

Jor the Spring of 1got, con- 

sisting of book containing 300 

cloth samples and fashion 

plates of the newest tailored 
costumes. REMUNERA- 

TIVE EMPLOYMENT for 

ENERGETIC PEOPLE 


The Standard Com- 
bination Tape 
Measure 

Every Dressmaker 

and Ladies’ Tailor, 
and all persons tak- 
ing measurements 
for ladies’ garments, 
should have one. Postpaid, with full instructions, on receipt 
of 25 cents in postage stamps. Write to 



















The most prac- 
tical and best in- 
terlining in use. 
Equally adapted 
for standing as 
well as turn-down 
collars. Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel. 


The only practi- 
cal collar interlin- 
ing in use. 

Ask your Dry- 
Goods Merchant, 
or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


9 for 10 Cents 


We will send to any one 9 handsome 7-in. 
Battenburg designs, all different, stamped 
on colored cambric. Also our new 100-page 
catalogue of Fancy Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 


C.8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York. Dept. 61 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing nec- 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat- 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents. 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 

for mother and infant, sent 
oni free with every order. Send 

silver or stamps. Address 


MRS, C. E, ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 





STANDARD LADIES’ TAILORING COMPANY 
| 266 Franklin Street, Chicago, LIL 


260 —= That tells all about Magic Lanterns 
and Stereopticons—how to operate 
PAGE them—how much they cost —how 


BOOK men with small capital can make 
money with them. Sent free. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Iliustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viacher & Co., Department J : pe 
1l Warren Street, Mew York 
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ohann Maria 
Farina 


Cologne 


We are compelled to 
warn the public against 
its many flagrant imita- 


a The 


Genuine 


Always bears tlie 
ag of Schieffelin & 
Co., New York, and 
the label must read: 
“Johann Maria Farina, 


GEGENUBER 


dem Julichs Platz.” The 
word gegentiber ca the 
three dots in scroll (see 
cut of bottle) identify the 
genuine. Circulars and 
particulars free on appli- 
cation to 


ee ee ee ee a 











WITHOUT THE FORTER WITH THE POSTER 
Straight Military Fronts 
As shown in figure to the right are produced by the 
FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 
Patented December 5, 
The only supporter with a pad large e ~~ and supporting 
bands strony enough to push back the entire abdomen, assur- 
ing the wearer a correct standing position and the much- 
desired straight front. It has a waist band which presses on 
sides of waist, making it round, and has no metal parts to 
mar or tear corset. 


Wide web, black or white, . . . . . @0e 
THREE Wide web, fancy frilled, black, white, 
GRADES: | car linal, blue or pink, . Tbe 

He avy silk web, large pad if de esired, #1. 25 
See that the name ** Foster "’ is stamped on every pair. Get 
it of yourdealer. If he hasn'tit, TAKE NOSUBSTITUTE, 


but order of us direct 
height and waist measure 


FOSTER HOSE St PPORTER €O., 190 Van Buren St., Chieago 


Rubens Infant Shirt 


Name your dealer, and give color, 

















No Buttons 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 


No Trouble 


550,233 


affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
poeventing, colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children, Get them at once. ‘Vake no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


Amuses baby daytimes and puts 
her to sleep at night. Indorsed 
by physicians. 

Very ornamen- 
tal, almost inde- 
structible. 

Keeps baby 
healthy and 
happy. 

















Combines a Bed Jumper, 
Rocking Chair and High Chair 





Pat. Dee. 28, °97. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE 
GLASCOCK BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 6, Muncie, Indiana 





z 

x e $9 . 

*Mizpah” Valve Nipples 

. WILL NOT COLLAPSE 

< And therefore prevent much colic. ‘The 

F valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. ‘lhe ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 


The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Va. 
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its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


/nquirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


A Growing Child might better eat too much than 
too little. Nature makes ample provision for a sur- 
plus, but not for a deficiency. 


Football Bonbon Boxes filled with candy are suit- 
able souvenirs for a boy’s birthday party. They are 
exact representations of a Rugby football, even the 
lacing being simulated, and may be obtained in 
various sizes. 


A Baby Fork for little hands to hold is shaped like 
a spoon with the point of the bowl divided into three 
tines, so that refractory morsels may be picked up 
with it. The handle is a loop that may be easily 
grasped and firmly held, and is simply or elaborately 
decorated according to the price. 


A Baby’s Dress Sleeves may be finished with a band 
of narrow open insertion and a ruffle of fine embroid- 
ery in nainsook. Pink or blue baby ribbon is run 
through the insertion and tied in a bow on the out- 
side of the wrist. The sleeves may be caught on the 
shoulders with a pair of ornamental sleeve pins. 


An Indian War Outfit will please little boys who 
like to dress up, and what little boy does not? There 
are a feathered headgear, feather bracelets and ank- 
lets, a belt, a shield, a bow and arrows, and a club. 
The cost of the paraphernalia is four dollars and 
seventy-five cents, but it is realistic enough to be 
very fascinating to a boy. 


Piqué Shields and Cuffs for boys to wear with flan- 
nel sailor blouses may be procured for one dollar and 
thirty-five cents aset. They aretrimmed witha band 
of muslin insertion about an inch from the edge. 
Turn-back linen cuffs are sold to be worn with the 
round turned-down linen collars worn by little boys 
with plain blouses that button high in front. 


Boys’ Names. Frederick means peaceful ruler; 
Godfrey, God’s peace; Otto, a mountain; Rodolph, 
with its abbreviations Rolf and Rollo, courageous ; 
Walter, powerful warrior; Norman, man of the sea, 
or Northman; Lewis, defender; Leonard, lionlike; 
Jervis, eager for war; Hugh, spirit; Herman, a sol- 
dier; Ernest, sincere. Most, if not all, of these names 
are derived from the German. 


A Pretty Guimpe for a little girl’s dress may 
be made of inch-wide lace insertion, either in 
Valenciennes or one of the thicker laces, and a wash- 
ing ribbon of the same width. The strips are run 
together by hand with sewing silk that exactly 
matches the ribbon in shade so that the stitches are 
scarcely perceptible. The sleeves should be of the 
same finished with a lace ruffle at the wrist. 


A House-Cleaning Set is an appropriate present for 
a little girl in the spring, so that the doll house may 
be made fresh and dainty as becomes the season. It 
consists of a long-handled hairbrush, a broom, a 
scrubbing-brush on a handle, a dusting-brush, a 
polishing-brush, a feather-duster, and a rattan-beater 
for beating rugs and hangings. These are all sus- 
pended on a tripod, each implement having its 
special hook. 


Orange Juice may be sweetened and stiffened with 
gelatine to make orange jelly; this may be cut in 
squares and heaped in the rind of the oranges. Cut 
these in half and scrape out the pulp to be squeezed 
for the jelly. Oranges should be given to children 
frequently for tea in winter. The white inner skin 
should be carefully removed and the fruit cut in small 
pieces and sprinkled with sugar a short time before 
serving. A little lemon juice is thought to improve 
the flavor of the dish. 


Dress Kilt Suits for little boys from two to four 
years old are made of white diagonal serge and 
trimmed with several rows of white silk braid. 
Trousers of the same material are worn underneath 
the skirts. The Russian blouse suit has a plain skirt; 
the admiral and sailor blouse effect have plaited 
skirts. When shields are worn the device upon them 
is in white silk embroidery. If the beit has a buckle 
it is a handsome pearl one. All-wool flannel, or blue, 
brown or red serge is used for every-day suits. Fine 
cashmere makes a lighter suit if one is desired. 


A Home-Made Sterilizer. Take a tin pail large 
enough to contain the bottles needed for feeding 
during twenty-four hours. Insert a perforated tin 
pie-plate in the bottom, or have a false bottom made 
perforated with holes and with legs halt an inch 
high to permit the water to circulate underneath it 
and prevent the bottles from cracking. Punch a 
hole in the lid and put a cork in it, pierced to admit 
acommon dairy thermometer, with the bulb dipped 
in the hot water. It may be read by taking the 
cover off the pail. Let the water come as high as 
the milk in the bottles, and when it reaches a temper- 
ature of 155° Fahrenheit remove the pail from the 
fire and cover closely for half an hour. Put inthe 
refrigerator until used. In summer the water should 
boil for from three to five minutes according to the 
size of the bottles. This form of sterilizer is rec- 
ommended by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


The Alphabet of Success runs as follows: 
Attend carefully to details. 
Be prompt in all things. 
Consider well, then decide positively. 
Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 
Endure trials patiently. 
Fight life’s battles bravely. 
Go not into the society of the vicious. 
Hold integrity sacred. 
Injure not another's reputation. 
Join hands only with the virtuous. 
Keep your mind free from evil thoughts. 
Lie not for any consideration. 
Make few special acquaintances. 
Never try to appear what you are not. 
Observe good manners. 
Pay your debts promptly. 
Question not the veracity of a friend. 
Respect the counsel of your parents. 
Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicating drinks. 
Use your leisure for improvement. 
Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 
Watch carefully over your passions. 
Extend to every one a kindly greeting. 
Vield not to discouragement. 
Zealously labor for the right, and success is certain 
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EVERY LITTLE TOOTH IS A 
CANDIDATE FOR RUBIFOAM. 


F parents would begin the care of teeth 
and gums early, the second or per- 
manent teeth would be much more 
beautiful and regular, and dentists’ bills 


smaller. 
delights and benefits of 


Let the little ones learn the 


Rusifoam 


Sold everywhere, used everywhere, imitated everywhere. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 


Sample Vial Free for two cents in stamps. 
E. W. Hort & Company, 





Lowell, Mass. 
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Are as Standard as Gold Dollars 


“HEY are produced by the maker of the famous 
‘ict Kip, in by far the largest manufactory 
of the kind in the world. ‘They were designed to 
give the best possible treatment 89 Shoes during the 
strain and stress of wear. Used as directed they 
keep the Leather mellow and pliable as when new 
and with a beautiful polish finish that dampness will 
not hurt, and so perfect that it will not smutch the 
daintiest garment, 


VICI LEATHER DRESSING 


Makes old Lgrther like NEW, and keeps new 
Leather NEW. 


VICI COMBINATION 


Is the softener, the life-saver and life-restorer, if 
vitality has gone out of the Leather. Paste and 
Dressing in one package for convenience. Nothing 
better; nothing handier. 


LOOK FOR THE HORSESHOE TRADE-MARK 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
The VICI Products are made only by 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 























THE “BLACK CAT” COMES BACK 


With a New Proposition for Boys and Girls 








Every picture 
this notice 
were 
over 


surrounding 
won a prize, and 
drawn by children not 
twelve years of age. 
The third week in March all 
merchants in the United 
States who handle Black Cat 
Hosiery will make a “ Black 
Cat Sketching Club” exhibit, 
and will offer prizes for the 
best sketch of a Black Cat 
drawn by children twelve 
years of age and under. Call 
on the dealer in your town 
and get the particulars, 
















CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


an} 


One pair of Black Cat 
Stockings will outwear 
three pairs of the ordi- \) 
nary kind. . 


Price, 25c per pair 





Style No. 15, for Boys 
Style No. 10, for Girls 






dea" - 








pure silk chiffon; 
charming « reation. 


braid, 
in facing with steel huckle 
steel buckle. Value fully $7.00, 

Either hat sent to 


if not return at our expense, 





No. | — Price $1.98 





SEND NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Description No. 1— Large 
covered with black basket braid, 
six full-blown roses with foliage set off this 

Value fully $5.00, 
Description No. 2— Brown hat, 
latest pancake effect, wreath of old rose silk poppies with 
foliage interspersed encircling top of brim, twist of brown velvet 
, also velvet folded around crown and 


your nearest express office, exa amine it, try it on, 
and if satisfactory pay agent price adve rtised’ and express charges, 
A fancy mirror on easel will accompany 
the hat so that you can see how it looks on you. 
we make you a present of the mirror. 
Millinery, Shoes,Corsets, Gloves and ladies’ ready-to-wear garments. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY COMPANY 
49-51 and 53 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


black round turban, frame 
brim entirely of black pleated 


Price .... @2.96 


frame covered with brown 


Price . . $2.98 


If you keep the hat 
Write for free catalogue of 





Chicago, Hl. 











IENNEN'S fiich 


SALET 
Tguer, 


positive relief for 

PRI Kt Y HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.’ Removes all odor of per- 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
pepe MENNEN’S (the original) 
verywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free 


GERHARD MENNE N re ©., $37 Broad St., Newark, N. 4. 
























NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off ragged feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 

have a pair of hose as good 

as new. Cost only | 10¢ 
and a few moments’ time 


Racine Feet come in cot 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a pair; 
prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,"’ tells everything. 
Sent free. Agents wanted. 
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_WEW ERLARGED LOTION 
DOVBAE FORWER SIZE 


LC JAIVERS 


THE COTTAGE-BUILDER 
Gives 12 new plans monthly — Sample copy (Oe. 81.00 per 
year with any two 25¢ books, or $1.50 with 608- page hook 
32 Brick City Houses, ie oi, 1000 to $1200, 25¢ 
64 Frame : Bean fist 600, 26 





My latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


100 Studlesof Sum.Cot’g-.8 1.00 +4 Cn's nae - ae " oo 
73 Brick & Comb'na Houses, 1.00 1.00 
17 Practicable Siabies, . S0e ie see ts ano, 1.00 
20 Double Houses, F c.,0e 188 1.00 

leas than $800, 50¢ | 117 “ §4000 — a 1.00 
70 Costing $800 to 81200, Sie 15 Model Nchoolhouses, . 1.00 
86 ” 1200 to 81600, be 


80 Medern Churches, . . 2.00 


SITTING 
ROOM 
14-GalS 








eat 
Cost, complete, $1535. 
KEITH’S A magazine devoted to the Home — Its Building — | 


No. 383, as built in Florida. 


Economics —Social Life. 10 new designs of 
moderate cost homes monthly, and a wealth of information on 
decorating, furnishing ; Ingle- Nooks; the Kitchen, Table; 
Home Grounds, etc. 10¢ Copy — All News-Stands, PerYear, $1.00, 











You Are Out 
Nothing 


If not satisfied. We ship for examination, and if, 
after a careful inspection of the goods ordered, you 
are not satistied, we will take the shipment back. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


And are the Largest Minufacturers of Vehicles 
and Harness in the World, Selling to 
the Consumer Exclusively. 








We have sold in this way for 28 years. We make 
178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. You 
may not be accustomed to this method of doing 
business, but it will save you money. Don't buy 
sty | in this line until you get a copy of our 

ree illustrated catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
W. E. PRATT, Secretary. ELKHART, INDIANA 


yd cut below is our No. 1800 Rockaway or 
Wagon; price with pole or shafts, $125.00. 
Extra for l-inch Kelly-Springfield Rubber Tire, $29. 


Guaranteed as fine as retails for $75.00 more than 
our price, 
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As bookkeepers and stenographers 
are large — if they are thorough- 
ly trained. We are giving 
thousands of women 


AT HOME 


Instruction that lifts them above 
the drudgery and meagre 
salaries usual with begiuners 
in business. 

Teaching wholly By Mall. 

Courses also in Ornamental 
Design and Teaching for 
women. Write for circular. 
International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 831, Seranton, Pa, 











nee EATS OR NE ETE.” fe Fae 








Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 


to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible, Successful, — Prac ate al, < 
Vv Students 









and nt. 
Editors of & pepuiae publica 
tiens. Our students’ 


eata- 
logue free. Add 
aoe corre. 
—— = 
JOURNALIST, 


No 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, pce 


| plant. 











contributions given | 
5 litt 9 Successful 
and pleased. | 
Descriptive 
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inquirers 
All correspondents 
dressed 


must give their names and addresses. 
whe inclose stamps or ad- 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mati. 


Those Having Small Greenhouses should have 
plenty of flowers in them all summer. Gloxinias and 


| tuberous Begonias should be extensively used for 


this purpose. Start them in March, or as soon as 
you can obtain them from the florist if you have none 
saved over from last season. Give them a light, 
spongy soil, well drained, and water moderately 


| until the plants get well started. 


At this Season one may make provision for next 
summer's garden by starting cuttings from desirable 
summer-blooming plants. From one Geranium a 
dozen young plants may often be secured without 
interfering with the beauty or usefulness of the old 
Keep a shallow box of coarse sand at hand, in 
which to insert these cuttings. Keep it warm and 
always moist all the way through. 


Plants Need a Good Deal More Water as the days 
grow longer and warmer than they do in midwinter. 
They should be given all they can make use of. 
Watch the surface of the soil and whenever it looks 
dry give more water. Do not make watering a 
matter of three times a week and so much to a plant, 
as many do, but be governed by the evident needs 
of the plant as shown by the soil. 


Neither Plant nor Soil Can Assimilate Oil. When 
the amateur is advised to apply castor or sweet oil to 
the roots of her plants to make them grow she should 
refuse to take the advice, for it is not the kind it is 
safe to follow. The application of oil is not only of 
no benefit to the plants, but it also may result in 
serious injury if the oil comes in contact with the 
young roots, 
moisture from the soil. 


The Use of Jardiniéres is in no way harmful to 
plants, provided something is put in the bottom ot 


them for the pot to stand on and lift it out of the | 


water which collects in the jardiniére. It is this 
water, and not the jardinitre, which does the harm 
generally attributed to the latter. A piece of brick, 
shaped to fit the jardiniére, will be found as good as 
anything that can be used, as it will furnish a solid 
and safe support for the plant. 


Plan Out the Summer Garden before the time 
comes to make it. Make a sketch of it. Decide 
what flowers you will have in it and where you will 
have them. By doing this you may reduce your 
gardening operations to a system, and when the 
work is begun it can go forward without any delay. 
From having thought it out carefully there will not 
be that element of uncertainty about it which char- 
acterizes the garden that is constructed in a hap- 
hazard, hurried way. 


Never Use Oil of Any Kind on the foliage of Palms 
or other plants having similar foliage to give it a 
glossy look. It coats over the leaf, thus closing the 
pores on the surface to which it is applied, and inter- 
fering with their proper action. Dust will settle in 
it, and make it all the more harmful. If you want 
your plants to have rich, shining foliage wash them 
with water containing about one-quarter skim milk. 
This will make the leaf look as if varnished, and it 
will leave no gummy substance on it to obstruct its 
pores, as oil will. 


Drainage for Pot Plants. There cannot be too 
much stress laid on the importance of proper drain- 
age. Unless the surplus water can run off from the 
soil freely injury must result. Stagnant water will 
soon sour any soil, and a sour soil means diseased 
roots and ultimate death to the plant. ‘Therefore, if 
you want healthy root action —and the vigor of all 
plants depends on this—give your plants the best 
possible drainage. Stir the soil in the pots frequently. 
This allows the air to penetrate it readily, greatly to 
the benefit of the plant's roots; it also helps to keep 
the soil sweet. 


The Soil in Which Plants are Grown should be rich 
in order to bring about good development. 
important for flower growers to understand when to 
apply fertilizers and when to withhold them. A 
plant not making active growth should never be 
given anything to force premature growth. When it 
is ready to grow it will announce the fact by grow- 
ing. Then, and not till then, should a fertilizer be 
given. Do not use it in large quantities at the start, 
but increase the supply as the plant develops. 
the plant ceases to grow and bloom, thereby indicat- 
ing a desire to rest, withhold all fertilizers. This 
rule applies to all plants, no matter under what con- 
ditions they are grown. 


The Pelargonium is one of the most beautiful of 
spring-flowering plants, but many women refuse to 
grow it because it is so sure to be infested with aphis. 
To prevent this insect from injuring the plants make 
a bath by adding some of the Tobacco extracts now 
on the market to a tubful of water, and immerse the 
plants in it. Let them remain submerged for a 
minute or two. In this way every aphide can be 
disposed of. Do not shower the plants with clear 
water after their bath, but let the Tobacco water dry 
on the foliage to leave a tang there which will not be 
to the liking of newcomers. This plant cannot be 
kept free from the insect by showering it. More 
heroic measures must be taken. But its flowers are 
so beautiful, so magnificent in coloring, and of such 
wonderful variety, that it is well worth while to put 
one’s self to a good deal of trouble to secure them. 


Why Plants Cannot be Grown Well in large boxes 
in the house, instead of separately in pots, is often 
asked. The answer is because some plants are 
strong, others weak, and not all require the same 
amount of water. If all were equal in all respects 


success might be attained in growing a large number | 
| of plants in the same box, but there is the “if"’ in 


the way which cannot be avoided. But, you may 
say, plants are grown in boxes out-of-doors, and 
grown well, and a good many of various kinds in the 
same box. Quite true. But there the conditions are 
very much like those which prevail in the open 
ground. Exposure and air are the same, and evapo- 
ration takes place so rapidly and freely that there is 
none of that danger from too much water in the soil 
which we have to guard against in the house, where, 
from the very nature of things, the soil is unduly 
retentive of moisture, when there is a large mass of 
it, as in one of these boxes a foot wide and as long 
as the window-sill. 
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Burpee s New Farm Annual 





































‘* QUARTER-CENTURY 
EDITIO 


A Grand New Book of two hundred and 
twenty pages. Entirely rewritten at our 
famous FORDHOOK FARMS, — the iargest Trial 
Grounds in America. New directions for cul- 
ture, New Leaflets, New Novelties of unusual 
merit in both Vegetables and Flowers, Elegant 
New Colored Plates. The Quarter-Century’s 
Record of Progress, New Cash Prizes, and 
other New Features. The largest, most com- 
plete, and BEST SEED CATALOGUE ever 
published. Mailed for ten cents, which is less 
than cost per copy. Name this magazine, send 
ten cents (silver or stamps) and with this great 
catalogue we shall send a 15-cent packet of 
either Burhank’s Unigue Floral Novelty or 
Burpee’s wonderful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright- 
red, earliest Tomato,— ‘‘ Quarter-Century.”’ 

SB Should you object to paying ten cents 
for a seed catalogue (even though it is worth a 
dollar), then write a postal card for Burpee’s 
** SEED-SENSE ’’ for 1901,—a “strictly busi- 
ness"’ catalogue of ninety pages. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






















Home Adornment 


We will send prepaid to any xpress 
or Postoffice in the United States, these 


5 Choice Palms for $1.00 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Each plant is 
a nicely characterized specimen —not a 
small seedling such as are usually sent 
out by mail. ‘hey are worth $1.80 at 
_ catalogue rates, 

Sy, FREE To every purchaser, and to 

all who write for it, men 
tioning this magazine, we will mail 
free our Garden Calendar for 1901, 
~ largest and most complete cat: alogue 
of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs ever issued 
for free distribution, 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













Under our plan of 
the profits. 


profit added ; 





selling carriages, 
The jobber and 
with our factory, you pay only the cost of making with a moderate 
and you take your choice from the biggest stock and 
fullest assortment. 


Insures satisfaction — your money back if 
you are dissatisfied. 
trated catalogue, showing many styles of 
high-grade vehicles, 
blankets and horse equipments, 
detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, 0. 


buggies and harness, you get 
retailer are cut out. By dealing direct 


Our plan of 







Our complete illus- 


harness, robes, 


with 


No. 2000. Stick Seat Surrey. Price 989.70. 














You Hear! 


When you use 


Wilson’s “Stuse" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. 
Invisible, comfortable, efficient. They 
fit in the ear. Doctors recommend 
them. Thousands testify to their 
perfection and to benefit derived. 


Information and book of letiers from many users, free 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 


103 Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 















HA ety 


Sia "tpi erty fe 5 gi 


Bain 


Are guaranteed to wt a house 
from sun and storm /or five years. 
They don’t crack, or blister, or scale 
off. Made in 48 tints and white. 
Write for paint advice and our free 
book of paint knowledge. 


Liberal agency inducements to dealers. 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY 
P. O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Kokomo Ornamental Fence 
Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence. 
Special price for CEMETERIES and CHURCHES. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind., U.S.A. 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 
Our Mammoth Poultry Guide explains all, Finest and 
most complete poultry book, printed in colors. A very 
valuable book ; sent postpaid for only 15 cents, Get 
one and learn how to make poultey pay. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JK., BOX 161, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Catalogue free. 














~~ ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box 8) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


SEEER® POULTRY | 


and Almanac for 1901. 160 pages, over 100 
illustrations of Fowls, Incubators, Brooders, Poultry 
Houses, etc. How to raise chickens succ essfully, 
their care, diseases and re medio s. Diagrams with 

full descriptions of Poultry houses. All about 
. Incubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
(. €. SHOEMAKER, Box 166, Freeport, LL. 












| stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
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Prairie State Incubator Co. 








Homer City, Pa. 














A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything in its 
place. ‘ihe bottom as accessible 
as the top. Defies the baggage- 
smasher. Costs no more than a good 
box trunk. Sent C.O.D.,with privi- 
lege of examination. Send 2-cent 


F, A. STALLMAN 
41 West Spring Street, Columbus, 0. 


HORT STORIES 


bring high prices. Thousands of 
good stories which might easily be 
made salable, make up the great 
mass of “rejected manuscripts. 
Our School of Journalism, i” 
charge of successful anthors, 
criticises, corrects and revises 
as well as teaches how to write. 
Write for booklet. 
NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
16-48 24 Nat'l Bank Bldg., Washington, D. ¢. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 


20 pages, 25 cents per 
year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64- 
page practical poultry book free to yearly subscri- 
bers. Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Giant eas, Mayflower 


Did you ever see seven straight or circular rows of Pansies or 
Sweet Peas side by side, each a different color? If so, you know 
that the effect is charming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant 
Pansies and Sweet leas, marvels in beauty and true to color? 
If not, you have not seen the best. 

As a Trial Offer we will mall for 80 centa, 14 Pkts. 
Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas as fvllows 


Pansy Giant — my White Sweet Pea — Navy Blue 


al Black Black Kaight 
“ sa Cardinal ” ** Golden Yellow 
a * Yellow ad ** Orange Piak 
o ” Azure Blue « “* Cream 
“ “ Violet . “ Scarlet 
a o Striped o ** Pure White 


One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWEK Magazine until 1902 
(devoted to Flowers and Gardening, Elegant Cuts and Colored 
plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30 cents. 

Our Catalogue for 1901.— New Century Edition — 
Greatest Book of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulls, Plants 
and New Fruits, 152 pages, 500 illustrations, 12 colored plates, 
will be mailed free to any who anticipate purchasing. Scores 
of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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ITALIAN LILY BEGONIA 


20 scevs: FLOWERS. 15 Bulb 
SEEDS. ; IDS 
For 25c. we will send the f 25 post 
following choice collection: or paid. 

1 Pkt. Kudzu Vine (great novelty), hardy climber. 

1 Pkt. Primrose. Greatly used for cut flowers. 

1 Pkt. Perilla. Prettier than Coleus; grows very easy. 

1 Pkt. Aster, hardy perennial, blooms very late. 

4 Pkts. Pansies, striped, black, brown, red; separate colors. 

1 Pkt. Wallflower. 1 Pkt. Smilax Vine 

1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, navy blue. 1 Pkt. Petunia Giant. 

1 Pkt. Chrysanthemum. 1 Pkt. Carnation Pink 

1 Pkt. Sweet Lavender. 1 Pkt. Salvia Scarlet. 

1 Pkt. Jap. Morning Glory. 1 Pkt. Stocks, double. 

1 Pkt. Verbena, Creeping. 1 Pkt. Ranunculus Poppy. 
Italian Lily flowers a foot long, Begonia, 

15 Bulbs Spotted Calla, Hyacinth, Scarlet Freesia, 


Anemone, Gladiolus, Madeira Vine, Amaryllis, Montbretia, and 
5 other choice bulbs. 20 Packets Seeds and 15 Bulbs, and our new 
Colored-Plate Catalog, all for 25 cents, 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Guide to 


Rose Culture 
FREE 


our New Guide to 
Rose Catalogue of 
Describes 700 differ- 
of roses—many rare kinds that 
had elsewhere. All on own roots. 
Describes all other desirable flowers. Also free 
on request, sample copy of the leading lloral 
Magazine —“.Success with Flowers.” 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
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The 32d annual edition of 
Rose Culture —/he leading 
America — free on request. 

ent varieties 
cannot be 






























A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book ; mailed free, 
together with a book about the EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR, to those who name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, IMinois 
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know what you’re 
planting when you 
plant Ferry’s Seeds. If 
you buy cheap seeds you 
can’t be sure. Take no 
chances — get Ferry’s. Deal- 
ers everywhere sell them. 
Write for 1901 Seed 
Annual—mailed free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 




















SEEDS, PLANTS, 


Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best by 47 years’ test. 1000 
acres, 40 in Hardy Roses, 44 
Greenhouses of Plants and Ever- 
blooming Roses. Mail size 
postpaid, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Try us; our goods will 


please you and direct deal will 

save you money. Valuable 168- 

page Catalogue FREE. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Box 12, Painesville, Ohio 
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inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Little Gem Calla. I have not met with any 


success in my attempts to make this plant grow or 
bloom well. 


When Buying Seeds for next summer’s garden do 
not allow yourself to be influenced by the plea of 
“cheap seeds’’ put forward by some dealers. 
Patronize the dealer who has a reputation for selling 
first-class seed, even if his prices are much higher 
than those of the “cheap” dealer. ‘‘Cheap” seed 
is likely to prove expensive in the end. 


The New Branching Aster. I grew this plant last 
season aud was greatly delighted with it. It is very 
pleasing in the garden because of its tall, spreading 
habit. It is excellent for cuttings because of its long 
flower stalks. Its flowers are equal to those of 
Chrysanthemums for all kinds of decorative work, 
and they last much longer. I consider it the most 
promising of the new annuals. 


Plants Ought to be Turned in the Window at least 
once a week, in order to make them symmetrical in 
their development. If this is not done the leaves 
and branches will be drawn toward the light, and 
the plants will soon become so one-sided that they will 
not be pleasing except when looked at from the side 
toward which they have turned. Aim to make your 
plants look as well from one side as from another. 


The Red Spider sometimes so infests plants that 
serious injury is done before the danger is discov- 
ered. In such cases, when showering does not prove 
effective, I would advise putting an end to the spider 
and its depredations summarily by the use of a hot- 
water bath. Heat a tubful of water to 120°; test it 
by a thermometer, to make sure it is of the proper 
temperature, and dip the infested plants in it, allow- 
ing them to remain covered for half a minute, The 
spiders will, in nearly all cases, be killed, and no 
injury will be done the plants. 

Small Plants Should Have Small Pots, and larger 
ones should not be used until the old ones are filled 
with roots. Give a Geranium a large pot and it will 
make a luxuriant growth of branches and foliage, 
but it will produce few, if any, flowers. By restrict- 
ing it as to root room the production of flowets, 
instead of branches, is encouraged. If fertilizers are 
used at the proper time plants will not suffer if kept 
for some time in quite small pots. If the foliage 
becomes small in size while growth goes on it may 
be taken as an indication that the plant requires 
more nutriment. Give it, and the result will generally 
be a bountiful crop of flowers. 


Plants Wintered in the Cellar should be brought 
up in March, and started into growth by the appli- 
cation of water and exposure to warmth and light. 
Repot Fuchsias as soon as they begin to grow, cut- 
ting them back at least one-half, Chrysanthemums 
will soon send up sprouts from the roots of last 
year’s plants. Cut these apart in such a manner as to 
have a piece of root attached to each sprout, and put 
them in small pots. In this way one can secure all 
the plants wanted for the coming season and get 
them started at the right time, thus gaining a month 
or six weeks on the plants sent out by the florist. 
Dahlias may be potted this month with like results. 
I would advise putting the entire bunch of rootsina 
pot large enough to accommodate them without 
separating them. That may be done when you plant 
them out in the garden. 


We Seldom See English lvy Nowadays or hear any- 
thing about it. But it is one of the most beautiful of 
vines. It is not difficult to grow, and a fine plant is 
something to be proud of. It will increase in size 
and beauty for years, and come to be looked upon 
as one of the family. It will flourish in a shady place 
as no other plant will, and when trained along the 
ceiling or over pictures, windows and doorways it is 
as charming as a plant can well be, with its rich, 
dark foliage and long, graceful sprays reaching out 
in all directions. Let me urge those who want a 
vine for the bay-window or parlor, or to train over a 
screen, to procure an English Ivy this spring. I 
would rather have a fine specimen of it than a score 
of the plants usually found in window-garden col- 
lections. It is a shame that such a plant should have 
been crowded out by newcomers having but a frac- 
tion of its merits. 


Hanging Plants in many instances prove failures 
because they do not get water enough to meet their 
needs. The reason for this is that they generally are 
suspended at such a height that they cannot be got 
at easily, therefore they do not receive proper atten- 
tion. If they are suspended over small pulleys, 
screwed into the ceiling to take the place of the 
ordinary hook, with a long cord attached, it is aa 
easy matter to lower the plants at watering-time, and 
thus make sure of their getting all they need. If 
two hanging plants are used at the same window 
they may be made to balance each other by the use of 
two pulleys. This method simplifies matters to such 
an extent that hanging plants may receive the atten- 
tion they deserve with very little trouble. There is 
no reason why these plants should not be grown as 
satisfactorily as those on the window-sill if they are 
not neglected, and nothing adds more to the beauty 
of a window than well-grown hanging plants. 


In the Springtime when plants are making strong 
and rapid growth particular attention must be given 
to training them. If neglected in this respect they 
soon get beyond control, and the only way to bring 
them into subjection then is by sacrificing a good 
deal of the growth they have made. This there is 
no need of doing if we begin in the right wavy and at 
the right time. If a branch is inclined to outgrow 
others pinch off the end of it, and keep all such 
branches from growing by pinching until other 
branches have had a chance to catch up. If a plant 
is not bushy and compact make it so by pinching off 
the end of all its branches. Keep up this treatment 
until as many branches have started as you think the 
plant ought to have. If you desire a plant to grow 
in tree form train it to one stalk until it reaches the 
height you desire, and then nip off its top and force 
itto branch. Save the branches at the top to form 
the head of the tree. If you want a shrubby plant 
begin the pinching process when it is small, thus 
forcing it to branch close to the pot. The old saying 
of ‘‘as the twig is bent the tree inclines’’ applies 
very pertinently to the training of plants when in 
their early stages of development. 
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American. White, striped red. 





















Black Knight. 
Blanche Ferry. 
Captivation. Claret 

Coquette. Rosy cream. 
Dorothy Tennant. /7eliotrope. 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
Duke of Sutherland, Purple 
Emily Henderson, Pure white. 
Firell . Bright scarlet 

Hon. Renvertn. Coral-pink. 
Juanita. 


Maroon. 


Or the 
complete 


flowers and lawns. 












Henderson's “Crystal Palace” 
Selection of 25 GIANT 


Every lover of Sweet Peas has no doubt heard of the Worid’s Sweet Pea 

Convention and Show, held in the magnificent Crystal Palace, London, curing 

known variety of Sweet Pea was there displayed. 

One of our firm attended the Convention and made a careful study of the vast 

variety there shown, which enables us to offer the best set of Sweet Peas ever 
he together, comprisin 

varieties of merit best suite: 


Aurora, White, striped orange. 


Red, wings blush. 


Pearl Pink. 


White, striped lavender. 
PRICES : Any of above Giant Sweet Peas, orf. so sce 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
1 Packet each, $1.00, Postage paid 


With every collection we send free an exquisite picture, in natural colors: 


«A YARD OF SWEET PEAS”’ 


And besides, to every purchaser (of one or more packets) who mentions 
this magazine, we will send free our 1901 Catalogue, ** ERYTHIN 

FOR THE GARDEN,”’ the grandest ever issued, really a book of 104 
pages, 700 engravings, and eight oupere colored plates of vegetables, 


SWEET PEAS 


all colors and shades, latest introductions and older 
to the American climate —all absolutely distinct. 








Lady Hamilton. Lavender. 
Lady Currie. Orange. 

Lottle Hutehins, Straw, striped pink. 
Lovely. Rose-pink. 

Mald of Honor, Lavender, edged dine. 
Mrs. Eekford, Yel/ow. 

Navy Blue. /ndigo and violet. 

Prince Carmine. 

Princess of Wales. //hite, ergs violet. 
Kamona. HH 'hite, striped blush. 

Royal Rose. Deep rose. 

Saloplan, Deep crimson. 


Collection 
of 25 


GIANT SWEET PEAS 


perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
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Send Me Five 2-Cent Stamps 
For 3 Packets of Your Favorite Asters 


Comet Aster, 





Deep Scarlet, 5e 
Pure White, be 
Blue, : - be 

Perfection Aster, 
Crimson Ball, de 
Snow White, ae 
Blue, , 4c 

Aster, 

Fire King, . be 
Snow Ball, , . be 
Victoria Blue, 5e 
America’s Ploneer Nine Packets, value ° 4c 
Seedswoman. only @&e3; or any three 


Packets for 10¢, 

Will also include my free book, * Florteulture,” which explains 
how any one can successfully grow all kinds of flowers from seeds. 
Money lack if not satisfied. My Ninth Annual Catalogue 
of Flower Seeds exclusively, sent free for two names of flower- 
loving friends. It is daintier and more complete than ever, and 
full of bargains of Flower Seeds that are sure to grow. 
This offer is to introduce my Asters to new customers. 


MISS (. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 Sixth St. 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 
A GREAT 


GARDEN For 16 Cents 


~ — : , 

m Last year we started out for 200,000 new 
Se A « well nad We received 270,000. Wenow 
have on our books 1,110,000 names. We wish 
$90,000 more in 1901, making 1,500,000 full, 
hence this great offer. 


+ kinds of rarest zodtehes | 





















ag t ear’ y 150 
16 sorts glorious tomatoes KINDS 
rless lettuce varieties 16¢ 


25 pee 
12 splendid beet sorts 
65 gorgeously beautiful flower seeds 
In all 150 kinds, sure to please and capti- 
vate your hearts, together with our great illus- 
trate| Plant and Seed Catalogue, postpaid. 
All for 16 Cents and this notice 
OF Catalogue, telling all about Billion Dol- 
lar Grass, Peaoat, Teosinte, Bromus, Spelts, 
Onion Seed at 60c. a Ib. and up, Potatoes at 
$1.20 a barrel, etc., positively worth §100 to 
any planter of garden and farm seeds. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
La Crosse, Wis. 











600 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including grapes. 


Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Shrubs for 
public and private grounds. Shade Trees for 
streets. Hardy Roses, Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 


Our beautifully illustrated catalogue, replete 
with practical hints for planters, FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Established over 60 years 


DON’T SET HENS wr ctiecbescksen 


our new plan beats it3to1, 
100 Egg Hateher costs only $2. 67,000 in use. Thousands 
of testimonials. 5000 agents wanted, either sex. Big cat- 
alogue and 25e Lice Formula FREE if you write to-day. 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR CO., B 39, Columbus, Nebraska. 


FRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES! 
Also Rose Bushes, Shrubs, Grapes, Ete. 
Handsome Catalogue Free 
HIGHLAND NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 





























FLOWERS 30° 


——_ Worth $1.25, delivered free. 
SPECIAL OFFER — Made to introduce our goods, 


6 G ° 
20 Pkts. SEEDS— i "itoom wis yout 
1 Pkt. Pansy — 10 colors, mixed. 1 Pkt. Double Chinese Pink. 








Beautiful Hybrid Begonias. * Carnation Marguerite. 
** Washington Weeping Palm. ** Hellotrope, mixed. 
* Mary Semple Asters, 4 cols. “ Poppy — New Shirley. 
**  Alyssum, Little Gem, mized. ~ Umbrella Plant. 
*  Boquet Chrysanthemum. * Giant Verbena, mixed. 
*  PForget-me-not —Victoria. ‘© Japan Morning Glory. 
« California Golden Bells. “ Petunia Hybrid Mixed, 
* Lovely Butterfly Flower. “ California Sweet Peas 


1 Pkt. Phiox Drummondii. 
* Diamond Plower. 


23 BULBS 2 Grand Pea- 
cock Iris, 1 Dbi. 

Pearl Tuberose. 2 Butterfly Gladiolus. 

2 Hybrid Gladiolus. 9 Fine Mixed Oxalis. 

2 Rainbow Lilies. 1 Elegant Spotted 

Calla. 2 Climbing Sweet Mignonette 

Vines. 2 Splendid New Canna Lilies, 1 

Crimson, 1 Variegated. 

Return Check Good for 26 Cents 

On next order; also our 
NEW FLORAL GUIDE, 126 pages, 


Free with above 30c, collection. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 


Rose Growers, 


Box A, Weat Grove, Pa. 














Follow the planting of Vick’s Seeds, 
whether you grow a few flowers 
or many, whether you plant a 
small garden or many acres, 
you can get best returns from 


Vick’s Seeds 


Our 1901 Garden and Floral Guide is a 
revelation; up to date in every way, 
and also tells how to get large returns 
from a small outlay. FREE if you 
mention what you plant. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
181 Main St. K., Rochester, N. ¥. 





IT’S A WONDER that anybody would trust 
eggs to a hen, with all the chances of breaking 
and leaving the nest, when an Ertel Incubator 
is so cheap. The simplest, most 

effective smal! hatcher is the 


HATCHING 
WONDER 


= Has all the improvements of 
the famous Vieter Incubator, 
and built just as well. Hatc 
every egg that can be hatched. Send for the 
free book of facts and photographs. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ii. 


~ Ar te 


| *anae awe lil 








RUNS ITSELF! yn. 
operation as a 
gentle summer shower. You strike a light and 
the PETALUMA INCUBATOR does the rest. 
No worry. Noloss. Hatches every fertile egg. 
4 sizes. We pay the freight. Catalogue free. 
Petaluma Ineubator Co., Box $1, Petaluma, (nl, 
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Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 
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Inguirers must give their names and addresse 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mai 


Gluten Breakfast Food. I do not think that there 
is any breakfast food made of pure gluten, but several 
foods under the title of health foods are nearly pure 
gluten —that is, they are without starch. 


Compressed Yeast is yeast that has been com- 
pressed ; hence, a small quantity will do the work of 
a large cake that has not been compressed. It is 
sold in small cakes wrapped in tinfoil at two cents 
at almost all grocery shops. 


To Increase One's Weight. I doubt if a continual 
taking of olive oil will greatly increase your weight. 
Well-cooked starchy foods, thoroughly masticated, 
and a liberal diet of lean meats, and bread well 
buttered, will be much better. Take your olive oil 
every day on a green salad. 


Nutritive Value of Foods. Apples, pears, peaches, 
pineapples and oranges are not taken for their 
nutritive value, for they rarely contain above 1.3 per 
cent. of solid matter; but they have agreeable flavors 
and serve the purpose of anti-scorbutics. Dried 
fruits, as dates, figs, grapes and raisins, are very 
nutritious, as they contain much natural sugar. 


Digestive Fluid Secreted. According to the tables 
of Letherby we secrete daily : 


Gets 2 2 i « 9s «8 we s 3.53 pounds 
Gastric juice . ° 1438 °° 
Pancreatic fluid . s — “a © 
Bile eo . : ‘ 3.53 a 
Intestinal mucus ‘ab out) : a * 
Making a total of , a és 20 = 


Of course, these contain active ‘ idaaii. ont some 
solid matter. 


Food Charts are supposed to give the amount of 
nourishment that is contained in each article men- 
tioned. That does not mean that by eating the 
article we can get this amount out of it. It is there, 
but whether or not we cau get it is another question. 
The charts are not intended to furnish the amount of 
the product utilized, but simply the amount in the 
product. The digestive labor frequently required 
would be too great to give it perhaps one-half the 
food value rated. The chemical agencies used in a 
laboratory are one question, but those within our 
bodies frequently do not respond so quickly. 


Wow-Wow Sauce. This sauce is used for boiled 
or corned beef. Chop fine sufficient parsley to make 
twotablespoonfuls. Rub it on a plate with a spatula, 
adding a few drops of vinegar until it is like a paste, 
then add three pickled walnuts chopped fine, and 
three gherkins chopped fine; four olives, also 
chopped. Put a tablespoonful of butter into a sauce- 
pan; when melted add a tablespoonful of flour; 
mix; add half a pint of good stock. Stir until stock 
is boiling. Take from the fire; add a tablespoonful 
of vinegar, a tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup and 
let it simmer for ten minutes. Strain and add the 
parsley and hot mixture, and turn it into the sauce 
tureen. 


Baked or Broiled Mush. Stir sufficient cornmeal 
mush into actually boiling water to make a rather 
thin gruel, about half a cupful toa pint. Boil care- 
fully for two or three hours, then turn into a mould. 
Stand aside over night. When ready to use turn out 
and cut into slices; place in a shallow baking-pan, 
the bottom of which has been dusted with flour. Dust 
the mush lightly with salt and pepper; then brush the 
top with egg, and put it into a quick oven until ‘itis a 
golden brown. It may be broiled by simply being 
dipped into the white of egg and water, and broiled 
over a clear fire. If egg is not convenient the mush 
may be brushed witb milk and baked. These are to 
aid the browning. 


Chemical Analysis of Ripe Peas. Church gives 
the following in one hundred parts : 


Water . 14.3 
Albuminoids 22.4 
Starch . 51.8 
Faf 2.5 
Cellulose . 6.5 
Mineral Matter. . & 


You will find others, as Desnhtend. give the ese ele- 
ments in just a little different proportions. This is, 
however, the latest analysis, and will show at once 
that old ripe peas form quite a perfect food. Being 
more easily digested than beans they might be used 
to good advantage. 


Creamed Chestnuts. Shell the chestnuts and peel 
off the brown skins. Wash them in cold water and 
boil until tender. Drain, and sprinkle over a level 
teaspoonful of salt. While these are drying put a 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour in a sauce- 
pan; mix, Fill your measuring-cup half full of stock, 
and the remaining half with milk. If youare without 
stock take half a pint of milk and add half a tea- 
spoonful of beef extract. Add this to the butter and 
flour, and stir until boiling; when boiling add a tea- 
spoonful of grated onion and the chestnuts. Stand 
this over hot water for about fifteen minutes. Serve 
in a shallow dish garnished with squares of brown 
bread. Chestnuts may also be simply boiled and 
served with cream sauce. 


Fried Oysters. Drain the oysters; lift each one 
carefully, put it out on a board, dry lightly with a 
piece of cheesecloth, dust with salt and pepper. 
Beat two eggs without separating; add two table- 
spoonfuls of water and beat again. Put on your 
board a good pile of breadcrumbs. Dip the oysters 
first in the breadcrumbs, then in the egg and back in 
the crumbs, being careful to keep the egg free from 
crumbs and the crumbs free from egg. When all 
are dipped put over the fire in (if you want them 
very fine) a pan of olive oil. When the oil begins to 
show a vapor throw in a piece of bread; if it browns 
quickly put in four or five oysters; when they are 
a golden color lift. Stand edgewise on a piece of 
brown paper; dish on a hot dish. Serve at once. 


Pinwheel Rolls. Scald a pint of milk; while hot 
add two ounces of butter and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. When cool add one compressed yeast cake 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of water; stir in 
sufficient bread flour slowly to makea batter. Beat 
five minutes, then continue adding flour until you 
have a soft dough; knead until elastic. Put back 
into the bowl; cover and stand in a warm place for 
three hours. Then turn out carefully on a board, 
cut off a small piece and roll it out into a long roll 
under your hand. It should be about fourteen inches 
long and as thick as your little finger. Roll one end 
around, pinwheel fashion, then the other in the 
opposite direction until they meet. Place in a 
greased pan; cover and stand in a warm place until 
very light. Brush with white of egg and water, and 
bake in a quick oven for fifteen minutes. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


THE NEW OVAL CAKE °F FA!RY soap is the most practical 


and economical cake of soap made. 
No soap could be made purer, more delicate, or in any way better suited to toilet 
and bath uses, and yet the price is only five cents a cake. One trial of the 
Oval Fairy will convince you of its excellence, convenience and economy over 
all other white soaps. 
ADMIRAL DEWEY SAYS: 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, III. January 7, 1901. 
“Gentlemen: I have usec! Fairbank's Fairy Soap for a month, and shall never willingly use any other kind.” 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Manufacturers also of GOLD Dust Washing Powder 
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Vegetarians Eat Whole Wheat Bread usually. 
Many of them grind their own flour so that they are 
sure to get just what they want. Few drink tea or 
coffee; they use the various cereal coffees and cold 
water. 


Meat for Breakfast. Personally, I do not believe 
that any one needs meat more than once a day. By 
careful experiments, during hard labor say for four- 
teen hours a day, I find one meal of meat all that is 
necessary —in fact, more is a burden. 


Nutritive Value of Rice. Rice is largely starch, and 
is one of the most easily digested of all vegetables, 
requiring only one hour for perfect digestion. It is 
nutritious to a certain extent, but can in no way take 
the place of beef, as it does not contain any tissue- 
building elements; it is simply a heat and force 
producing food. 


Menus for Vegetarians. For breakfast: Fruit, 
oatmeal and milk, whole wheat bread and butter, 
chocolate. Dinner: Purée of vegetables, bean cro- 
quettes with tomato sauce, stewed cabbage, lettuce 
salad with French dressing, brown bread and butter, 
baked apples. Supper: Thin slices of nut meat, 
brown and white bread with peanut butter, potato 
salad, stewed prunes, ginger wafers. 


Rabbit, German Fashion. Singe the rabbit after it 
has been carefully cleaned, and wash it through 
several cold waters; cut it into five pieces—that is, 
remove the saddle, make two pieces of the hind- 
quarters and two of the forequarters. Fry a quarter 
of a pound of bacon until the fat is well tried out. 
Put the rabbit in; turn it until brown, then dust it 
with salt and pepper; cover it with another pan and 
bake it in a quick oven for about one hour. Dish 
the rabbit and add to the pan two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; stir the butter until brown, then add two 
tablespoonfuls of potato flour; mix well and add a 
pint of sour cream; stir until boiling; add a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a dash of pepper, and pour it 
over the rabbit. 


Riccotta is a Sort of Rice Porridge, almost the 
national soup of Italy, and is exceedingly nice for 
supper where one has small children. Wash thor- 
oughly half a cupful of rice’; coverit with one pint of 
stock ; simmer gently until the rice is perfectly ten- 
der; press through a sieve. Put a quart of milk into 
a double boiler. Rub together a tablespoonful of 
butter and two of flour; add to the milk half a pint 
of finely chopped soft cheese. Add the butter and 
flour; stir until smooth and creamy; add the rice, and 
press the whole through a sieve; add a level tea- 
spoonful of salt and it is ready to serve. This can- 
not be boiled; and reheating must be carefully done 
or it will curdle Serve it with hard toasted brown 
or whole wheat bread. 


Corpulency. Corpulency with age is rather to be 
expected, and a rigid diet is always dangerous. 
But it is by far better to take moderate exercise and 
live upon one meal and a half a day than to wait 
for disease to help one out. An accumulation of fat 
is always a perversion of nutrition, and when once 
you get this established in the economy it is very 
difficult to overcome, but it must be remembered 
that heroic treatment is dangerous. A few rules, 
however, may be followed. First, improve by ex- 
ercise all the muscular tissues; keep the skin in good, 
healthy condition by bathing and rubbing; prevent 
increase in the accumulation of fat by cutting off all 
articles that will produce fat, as sugars and starches; 
live upon meat, milk or eggs, with a little oil or fat, 
as butter and cream, 


Hamburg Steaks. Purchase a pound of lean meat 
from the round; free it from fat and gristle; put it 
twice through an ordinary meat chopper; add a 
level teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of grated 
onion, a dash of pepper; mix thoroughly, and form 
into small round cakes, the sides of which must be 
just as thick as the centres, or they will be indigest- 
ible and unpalatable. If they are to be served with 
brown sauce make the brown sauce at once. Or 
they may be served with tomato sauce. Either must 
be made before the steaks are broiled. Have the 
serving-dish heated; broil the steaks slowly, five 
minutes on one side and three minutes on the other. 
Put them on a hot dish; pour over the sauce, and 
serve at once. Hamburg steaks are easily digested,. 
and make an excellent supper dish, provided they 
are carefully cooked. If overcooked or cooked too 
quickly they are, perhaps, the worst and most indi- 
gestible of all meat dishes. 


Cinnamon Bun. Scald a pint of milk; when a 
little cold add a quarter of a pound of butter, four 
eggs well beaten, half a teaspoonful of salt, and then 
add one compressed yeast cake dissolved in two 
tablespoonfuls of water; add two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, and, gradually, sufficient flour to make a soft 
dough, beating all the while. Knead the dough very 
lightly and put it back in the bowl; cover and stand 
in a warm place until it has doubled its bulk and is 
very light (about three hours will be required). 
Turn it gently on a baking-board; roll it out intoa 
thin sheet, spread lightly with soft butter, dust 
thickly with sugar, using fully half a pound, and 
sprinkle over currants and a little cinnamon. Roll 
this into a long roll and cut it into buns. Stand these 
endwise in a greased, round pan, and when they are 
light bake in a very moderate oven (280° to 300° 
Fahrenheit) for one hour. As the sugar melts and 
goes to the bottom of the pan the under heat must 
be very mild or the buns will be burned. 


Fricassee of Fish, German Style. Procure a good- 
sized rock or rock bass; clean and wash it thor- 
oughly, then carefully remove the skin and put it 
aside. Bone the fish, chop it fine, put all the rough 
pieces into a saucepan and cover with cold water ; boil 
carefully for one hour until the mixture is reduced 
to half a pint or less. Beat to a cream three table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Add half a pint of soft crumbs 
to the fish bouillon, which has been carefully strained ; 
stir until smooth; add to the butter the yolk of the 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, a teaspoonful of salt and half a 
tablespoonful of parmesan cheese. Add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of bread flour; mix thoroughly; add 
the fish and form it into balls. If these will net 
remain in shape add a little more rubbed bread- 
crumbs, and then add one whole egg. Put four 
tablespoonfuls of butter into a frying-pan; when 
melted and hot put in the balls; toss them rapidly 
until they brown, then add a little fish stock. Cover 
the sancepan and let them simmer gently for twenty 
minutes. Serve cold with sauce Bearnaise. 
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& pose as an S. H. & M. Bias Velveteen or Bias Corduroy Skirt Binding. cr J 
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Cream of Wheat.” no) 
Cream of Wheat is appetizing, and containing as it does, all ry, 
the elements required by the growing frame, it makes an ideal « ) 
food for children. SS 
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The extreme straight front corset of 1900 was foreshadowed by the moderately 
straight R & G No. 397 of 1898. The 397 was, and is, the corset of comfort with the 
essence of style. It is straight enough for the prevailing vogue, and curved enough to con- 
form to healthful anatomical lines. During 1900 many dealers have sold it as a “‘straight 
front’’ corset. To be sure, it is more nearly a straight front than many corsets that were 
sold under that misleading title, but an R & G straight front is quite another matter. 


In 1900 we were unable to fully meet the demand for straight front goods and un- 
willing to resort to any makeshift to meet the conditions. At present, however, con- 
siderable additions to our factory facilities enable us to keep the trade supplied with real 
Straight front corsets, at retail prices from $1.00 to $2.50; and also with our 397, 197, 
Empire, and other popular numbers. 


More than 11,000 dealers now sell R & G Corsets, and every dealer will get them 
for you if you ask him. If you have any trouble about it, send direct to the R & G 
Corset Company, 363 Broadway, New York. 


Every R & G Corset is sold with the understanding that it must give satisfaction 
to the wearer, or the dealer will supply a new one free of cost. We believe no other 
corset will support so broad a guarantee. 
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